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EPIC STUDIES 


BY 

V. S. SUKTHANRAR 

Vl. The Bhrgus and the Bpi a rata .* a Text-historical Study 1 

The Bhrgus tire unquestionably an interesting old clan/ 
Tempted by the tantalizing affinity between the Sanskrit name 
Bhrgu and the Greek </> Xe'yv in the name of <f>\eyv a s and of 
the $>\ey u'cu, A. Weber postulated a genetic connection bet- 
ween the Indian and the Greek names, and even ascribed Indo- 
germanic antiquity to a certain legend about Bhrgu Varuni pre- 
served in the Satapatha Brahmana ( 11. 6. 1 ), a legend of which 
he thought he had discovered a parallel in Greek mythology. 
The facile phonetic equation put up by Weber has not, however, 
commended itself to other scholars, and we are not specially con- 
cerned with it either. But it cannot be gainsaid that the clan 
is very ancient and that some of their legends are of hoary anti- 
quity. There are scattered notices about the Bhrgus to be found 
from the Vedic Samhitas onwards through the Brahmana, 
Aranyaka and Upanisad literature up to the Epics and the 
Purapas, steadily growing in volume and importance. 

1 For the first instalment of the Series, of. JBBRAS ( NS ). 4. 157ft. ; the 
following four have appoared in these Annals, vol. 11, pi>. 165 -191, 259 283; 
vol. 16, p p. 90-114 ; vol. 17, pp. 185 202. 

g The best general account of the Bhrgus lias been given by E. Sieg m 
the Encyclopaedia of Raliyion and Ethic s (edited by Hastings), s. v. 
“ Bhrigu ”. For Vedic references see also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Judex 
of Names and Subjects, s. v. “ Oyavana ”, “ Bhfgu ”, etc. 
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Not only is the clan ancient, its legends also are highly in- 
teresting. So suggestive in fact are the early myths of this clan 
that they had in former years engrossed the attention of many a 
Btudent of Indian mythology, and called forth a variety of in- 
terpretations. Thus Bergaigne looked upon the Bhrgu myth of 
the Rgveda as merely a more developed form of the early tradi- 
tion about the descent of fire and identified Bhrgu with Agnl. A. 
Kuhn and A. Barth agreed in regarding the Bhrgus as personi- 
fications of the lightning flash, and Kuhn tried to harmonize the 
Greek myth regarding the descent of fire with the Yedic. A. 
Weber* as already remarked, saw in a legend preserved in the 
Satapatha Brahmana a relic of primitive Indo-germanic mytho- 
logy. But even the later legends of these people are not without 
a certain amount of grandiosity. Just consider the figure of 
Parasurama : a matricide, annihilator of the Ksatriyas and finally 
an avatdra of Visnu, all in one. 

The popularity of the Parasurama legend in Tiidia is attested 
by the number of places, scattered all over India, which are 
associated with his name and his exploits and held sacred to his 
memory . 1 Near the Kangra District of the Panjab there is a very 
ancient temple dedicated to Parasurama, a name not yet applied 
to him in our epic. In the State of Udaipur there is a sacred 
pool where Rama is said to have bathed and atoned for his sins. 
In the Bijapur District of the Bombay Presidency, an axe-shaped 
rock marks the spot where Rama is represented as having washed 
his famous axe ( parasu ), which has given him his nick*name 
Parasurama, Rama-with-the-Axe. Even this irresistible axe of 
his has been deified, and there is in Mysore State a temple dedi- 
cated to it. Gokarna shows an old tank dedicated to Mahadeva, 
which is said to have been built by the son of Jamadagni. Even the 
Lakhlmpur District of distant Assam has a pool to show to which, 
according to popular belief, Parasurama had surrendered his 
dreaded axe, and which attracts pilgrims from every part of India. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing interest of the Bhargava myths, 
it is primarily not their interpretation that is attempted here. 

1 Cf. Anujan Achan (citing the Imperial Gazetteer ), Parahurama Legend 
and its Significance , p. 8 f. The paper was read at the Eighth. Session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference ( Mysore 1935 ) and has since been published 
Separately with the special sanction of the Government of Cochin. 
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That is a task fraught with difficulties and uncertainties, as also 
one for which the present writer feels he is not adequately equip- 
ped. The modest aim of this paper is to collect and collate the 
Bhargava references in the Mahabharata, in other words, to give 
a succinct account of all that the Great Epic of India has to say 
about the Bhrgus. The choice of the source-book is abundantly 
justified, because the Mahabharata, as T believe, is the richest mine 
for the exploration of the Bhargava material, a veritable thesau- 
rus of Bhargava legends, containing as it does the largest 
number and the greatest variety of such legends. Even this 
material is not entirely new, having already attracted the at' 
tention of scholars, but it seemed to me that it has not been 
studied with that degree of attention to details which it deserves. 
It is a trite observation but it is nevertheless true that even what 
appears on the face of it to be a most insignificant detail 
might be found to yield a valuable clue if looked at from the cor 
rect angle, which is often difficult to get. I therefore propose to 
re-examine here the Bhargava references in our Great Epic in 
considerable detail, subjecting them to a critical analysis. 

My intention is to pass under review here all the myths 
and legends relating to the different Bhrgus, which occur in 
the Mahabharata, study the manner in which they are presented, 
investigate their repetitions and even discrepancies. We shall find 
that there are many more Bhargavas mentioned in our epic than 
commonly known and many more references to Bhargavas than 
commonly suspected. 

In essence, it must be admitted, this is merely a text-critical 
study, a subject which, having engaged my attention for a numbr 
of years, has acquired considerable fascination for me. But at 
the end of the paper it is shown that the investigation might at 
the same time yield results which are not without general value 
for a partial elucidation of the obscure history of this venerable 
old text. 

The Bhargava references could have been presented here in 
many different ways, but it appeared best to take them up for 
study in the sequence in which they appear in our epic, to ex- 
amine the material book by book and chapter by chapter. The 
total number of passages of the Mahabharata in which the Bhar- 
gavas are mentioned is astonishingly large. Exigencies of space, 
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however, compelled the writer to restrict himself to the discuss- 
ion of only the more important of the references. 

I add here a genealogical table which will enable the reader to 
follow the legends of the Bhrgus and the discussions about them 
with greater ease. The table is made up from the data of the 
Mahabharata itself, but it is undoubtedly not complete; it appears 
to be very much abridged, lacking many details and intermediate 
links. 

Genealogical Tree of the Bhrgus 
Bhrgu ( m. Puloma ) 

' J 

i . i 

Kavi Cyavana ( m. Sukanya & ArusI ) 

l j. ■ 

Sukra | | 

| Aurva Pramati ( m. Ghrtar.I ) 

DevayanI I 1 

( m. Yayati ) Rclka (m. Satyavatl) Burn (m. Pramadvara) 

i i , i 

| | Jamadagni (rn. Renuka) Sunaka 

Yadu Turvasu I 

Rama Jamadagnya 

Adiparvan 1 

Strangely enough, already in the second chapter of the Adi- 
parvan, the Parvasamgraha, which is in fact, for the greater part 
of it, something like a Table of Contents, we make our acquain- 
tance with one of the Bhargavas, the most famous of them, Rama 
J§-madagnya, ?< not yet a full-fledged avatara, a character which 
in reality has no connection whatsoever with the action of the 
sublime tragedy which is going to be unfolded in the epic. That 
comes about in this way. The place where the Mahabharata war 
was fought, as everybody knows who knows anything at all about 
the war, was called Kuruksetra ( Gita 1. 1 ) : 

1 In the Adiparvan, the references are to the Critical Edition of that book 
published by this Institute ( Poona 1933 ); elsewhere to the Vulgate , the 
edition used being the Chitrashala edition (Poona 1929-1933 ). References 
to the Vulgate are distinguished by prefixing “ B. ” to them. 

2 Special studies on ParasubSma : Iravati Karwe, “The Para^urSma Myth** 
in the Journal of the University of Bombay , vol. 1 ( 1932 ), pp. 115-139 ; and 
the paper by Anujan Aohan cited above, Purasurama Legend and its Signific- 
ance ( 1935 h 
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dharmaksetre Kuruksetre samaveta yuijutsavah \ 
mamakah P amp was caiva 

But the Suta TJgrasravas, son of Lomaharsana, who recites the 
epic at the twelve-year sacrificial session held in the Naimisa 
Forest under the auspices of Saunaka, gives the name of the 
place as Samantapahcaka and is careful enough to acid that he 
had visited that sacred spot and was as a matter of fact just 
returning from it ( 1. 1. 11 f. ) : 

Samaniapancakam ndma puny am dvijanisevitam I 
gatavdn asmi tain detain y add ham yatrabhavat pur a I 
Panda variant Kurundrn ca sarvesufh ca mahiksitam ll 
didrlcsur agafas tasmdt samrpajh bhavaidm ilia l 
That obviously needed a little explication. Accordingly we 
find in the beginning of the second chapter a query about this 
Samantapaficaka from the sages who formed the audience. 
They want to know all about this new place of pilgrimage 
( 1 . 2 . 1 ) : 

Samaniapancakam iti yad uktam sulanandana I 
etat sarvani yathdnyayam srofurn icchdmahe vat/am ll 
And from the story narrated by the Suta it proves to be a Bhargava 
place of pilgrimage, situated probably somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Kuruksetra. It was in fact, as the Suta proceeds 
to explain, the sacred spot where the Bhargava Rama, the foremost 
of weapon-bearers ( sastrabhrtd/n vetrah 1. 2. 3), after extirpating 
the warrior race during the interval between the Treta and the 
Dvapara Ages, had made five pools of blood, probably forming a 
circle ( hence obviously Samantapaficaka ), and standing in the 
middle offered the uncanny oblation of congealed blood to his 
forefathers, until the shades of the departed ancestors appeared 
before him and pacified him, giving him the boon that those 
sanguinary pools of his would become holy places of pilgrimage 

( 1. 2. 3ft): 

Tretudvaparayoh savidhau Hamah saslrabhrtdm varah i 
asahrt parthivam ksairam jaghUndmar&acod-itah ll 
sa sarvafn ksatram ufsadya svaviryenamladyutih I 
Sam ant a pancake panca cakdra rudhirahradan ll 
sot tesu rudhird inbhah.su hradesu krodhamurcchitah I 
pitrn samtarpaydmasa rudhireneti nah srutam II 
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A few stanzas later we read that the Kuru-Pandava war was 
also fought at this Samantapancaka ( 1. 2. 9 ) : 

antare cairn samprdpte Kalidvdparayor abhut \ 
Samantapancake yuddham Kuru-Pandavasenayoh tl 
Samantapancaka is thus made out to be only another name of 
Kuruksetra • evidently a Bhargava name. The people of India 
have forgotten this Bhargava synonym • they remember only 
Kuruksetra* a name which has struck deep root in the memory of 
the people. Even now at every solar eclipse there is held at 
Kuruksetra, a mammoth fair, which attracts hundreds of 
thousands of devout pilgrims, 1 hailing from the different corners 
of India, who reverently visit the spot hallowed by the blood of 
their beloved kings of yore, those shining examples of knighthood 
and chivalry, who counting their lives as straw fell fighting, 
waging a holy war ( dharmayuddha ), which has made the Kuru- 
ksetra a dharmaksetra. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that this short account of 
the annihilation of the Ksatriyas by the Brahmin Rama 
Jamadagnya — a very popular theme, as will be seen later on, 
with the redactors of our Mahabharata — has been even amplified 
in later times by the interpolation of a short dialogue ( of eight 
lines) between Rama Jamadagnya and his Bhargava ancestors 
( Adi 71* ; cf. B. 3. 83. 29 fif. ) : 

Rama Rama mahabhaya pritah etna tar a Bhargava : \ 
anayd pitrbhaktya cd vikramena ca tevibho \ 
varam vrnisva bhadram te him icchasi mahadyute [ 

Rama uvdca I 

yadi me pifarah prhd yady anugrahyatd mayi \ 
yac ca rosabhibhutena ksatram vtsaditam may a \ etc. 

This passage, which is an abridged version of a dialogue occur- 
ring in the Tlrthayatraparvan, a sub-section of the Aranyaka- 
parvan, is found at this point only in certain Devanagarl MSS. 
( Including those of the “ K ” Version ), and is missing in the 
Bengali MSS. as well as in the entire Southern recension, and 
therefore certainly suspect. We shall have occasion to mention 
other similar enlargements of Bhargava anecdotes. 


1 Imperial Gazetteer of India , vol. 8 ( 1886 ), p. 374 f. 
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The next reference to the Bhargava Rama occurs in adhy, 58 
of the Adi, and the theme is the same. The chapter, as a matter 
of fact, describes the circumstances which led to the incarnation 
of the gods and goddesses of the Puranic pantheon on this earth 
of ours. But the account begins with an allusion to the great 
exploit of the Bhargava Rama, his total extirpation of the bad 
old kings of yore ( 1. 58 . 4 ) •* 

trihsaptakrtvah prthivim krtvu mhksatriydm pur a I 
Jdmadagnyas tapas tepe Mahsndre pirvatoftame II ( I ) 

The first line of this stanza is worthy of special note. It occurs, 
with slight variations, over and over again in our Mahabharata, 
its exultant note ringing like a distant echo in the remotest 
corners and crevices of this huge epos, which was composed by 
Krspa Dvaipayana to spread in this world the fame of the high- 
souled P^ndavas and of other puissant Ksatriyas ( 1. 56 . 25 f. ) • 
Krsna- Dvaipdya nen e< la m krtahi puny acikrr sund II 
klrtiih prat hay (ltd Io/m Pdndavdndrn mahdtmandm I 
anyesam ksadriydndm ca hhuridra vinatojas d m II 

When the Bhargava Rama, after making a clean sweep of the 
Ksatriyas, retired to Mount Mahendra to practise austerities, 
there remained of the warrior caste only the females, and the 
Ksatriya race was in imminent danger of becoming totally 
extinct ( Adi 58 ). When the earth was thus bereft of Ksatriya 
manhood, the Ksatriya women, casting aside their pride, 
approached the Brahmins for offsprings. With these Ksatriya 
women cohabited the Brahmins of rigid vows of those times, in 
pity for their sad plight. They cohabited with the Ksatriya 
women, not from passion, only in season, never out of season. 
Thus thousands of Ksatriya women conceived from their inter- 
course with pious Brahmins. Their offsprings were the virtuous 
Ksatriyas, who ushered in again the Golden Age. Thus sprang 
up a second Ksatriya race from the surviving Ksatriya women 
owing to their intercourse with ascetic Brahmins. The new 
generation, blessed with long life, throve in virtue. And there 
were again established the four castes, having Brahmins at their 
head ( 1. 58. 8, 10 ) ; 
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evam tad brdhmanaih ksatram ksatriyasu tapasvibhih \ 
jatam rdhyata dharmena sudirghendyusanvitam \ 
catvaro 'pi tadd varnd babhuvur brahmanottarah \\ 

tah prajdh prthivipdla dharmavrataparayanah \ 
adhibhir \ vyddhibhis cairn virnuktah sarvaso narah U 
Later the Asuras, defeated by the gods and expelled from heaven, 
in order to continue their fight for supremacy, took birth in royal 
families and elsewhere on this earth, and so again godless kings 
were born hero on this earth. The goddess Earth, oppressed by 
this vicious and godless creation, lodged a complaint with Brahma, 
who with a view to freeing her from the tyranny of her 
oppressors ordains that the various gods and goddesses, gandharvas 
and apsarases incarnate themselves, in different forms and shapes, 
to wage war with the Asuras. 

In this legend, which is here skilfully interwoven with the 
much lauded exploit of the Bhargava Rama, the Brahmin appears 
in the role of the de facto Creator of the Later Ksatriyas. But 
in a variant version of the same incident, which occurs in the 
Santi ( adhy. 48-49 of the Vulgate ) and which will be discussed 
in due course, the narrator, SrI-Krsna himself, while admitting 
that there was a general slaughter of the Ksatriyas, allows that 
some Ksatriyas had escaped death at the hands of the Bhargava 
Rama and, after his retirement to the forest, emerged from their 
places of concealment and resumed sovereignty. But in this 
prologue to the Adiparvan, Vaisampayana is quite certain that 
the Ksatriyas were totally annihilated by Rama and the race was 
entirely regenerated by Brahmins. 

Another little digression, adhy. 60, wnich explains the origin 
and genealogy of the different orders of beings, from the gods 
downwards, contains also a genealogy of the Bhargavas, the 
only Brahmanic genealogy considered by the epic bards worthy 
of inclusion in this chapter. 

This confused cosmogonic account ( 1. 60. 1 ) begins with the 
enumeration of the six mind-born ( nidnasa ) sons of Brahma and 
the eleven sons of Sthanu, namely, the eleven Rudras. The sir 
mind-born sons of Brahma are * Marlci, Ahgiras, Atri, Pulastya, 
Pulaha and Kratu, which list does not include Bhrgu. Daksa 
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was born from the right thumb of Brahma, an J Daksa's wife 
from his left thumb. Daksa begat fifty daughters on his wife, of 
whom he gave away thirteen, in a lot, to Kasyapa, son of Marlci* 
Kasyapa’s offsprings were the gods and the titans ( asuras). The 
list of gods and demi-gods closes with the progeny of Kasyapa 
( 1.‘60. 39 ) : 

esa devagano rdjcn kirtitas te ’nupurva&ah \ 

yarn hirtayi/va manujah sarvapdpaih pramucyate \\ 
Immediately, after this list of celestials, come Bhrgu and his 
descendants ( 1. 60. 40 ) : 

Brahmarto hrdayath bhittva nihsrfo bhagavdn Bhrguh 1 
The close proximity to the gods is perhaps a covert indication of 
the high position of the Bhrgus in the Precedence List. The 
genealogy given here is short and mentions only the well-known 
descendants of one branch of the Bhargava clan, the branch made 
famous by Rama Jamadagnya. The pedigree begins with Bhrgu 
who also was a son of Brahma, being born by piercing his heart. 

Bux this ancestry of Bhrgu is in conflict with another account 
found in the epic ( Anusasana 85 of the Vulgate ), according to 
which Bhrgu was bom from the seed of Prajapati which had 
fallen in the fire. The latter account has partial Vedic support, 
for we read in the Aitareya Brahmana ( 3. 34 ) that the seed 
of Prajapati became divided into three parts, from which were 
born Aditya, Bhrgu and Ahgiras. On the other hand, in the 
Pahcavirhsa Brahmana ( 18. 9. 1 ), the paternity of Bhrgu with 
two others is attributed to Varuna. Further in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad ( 1. 3. 1. 1 ), Satapatha Brahmana ( 11. 6. 1. 1 ), Tait- 
tiriya Aranyaka ( 9. 1 ) also, Bhrgu is said to be the son of 
Varuna ; from Varuna he obtained the knowledge of Brahma. 
There seems to be a partial synthesis of some of these divergent 
versions in the confused Anusasana account cited above, accord- 
ing to which, while Mahadeva, in the form of Varuy,a> was per- 
forming a sacrifice, Brahma was presiding and all the gods and 
the goddesses were present. Seeing that assemblage of celestial 
damsels of exceeding beauty, desire sprang up in the mind of 
Brahma. As soon as the seed came out, Brahma took it up with 
the sacrificial ladle and poured it as a libation of clarified butter, 
with the necessary ? nantras t on the burning fire. Thereupon 

2 l Annals, B. O. R. I. J 
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three beings emerged from the sacrificial fire. One arose from 
the flames and hence be was called Bhrgu ; another came out of 
the burning charcoals and hence he passed by the name of 
Angiras ; the third originated from a heap of extinguished coals 
and was called Kavi. This tradition we find faintly reflected in 
a stanza ( Adi 216 * ), interpolated in most MSS. of the Northern 
recension after 1, 5. 6 ; 

Bhrgur maharsir bhagavun Bruhmana vai svayambltuvit I 

Varunanya kratau jatah pavakud iti nah srutam II 

Here we see that the great seer Bhrgu is said to have been pro- 
duced by the self-create Lord Brahma during Varuna’s sacrifice 
from Fire. 

However, to return to the pedigree of the Bhrgus given in Adi 
60, we find the statement that Bhrgu had two sons, Kavi ( whose 
son was Sukra ) and Cyavana. About both Sukra and Cyavana, 
we hear a great deal in our Mahabharata. From Cyavana the 
pedigree runs as follows : Cyavana- Aurva-Rclka-Jamadagni- 
Rama. About Rclka alone the epic has not very much to narrate, 
but it is full of the wonderful exploits of the remaining Bhargavas 
mentioned here, for whom our epic shows great predilection. 

Thus we find, only a few chapters later, the epic relating at 
great length the well-known story of Yayati ( Yayatyup&khy&na, 
Adi 71-80 ), in which Sukra and his haughty and ambitious 
daughter DevayanI play a prominent role. Between Yayati and 
the Pancjavas there intervene, according to the computation of 
Pargiter, nearly ninety generations. And thus although the 
connection of this episode with the main epic story is of a very 
slender character, it possesses considerable BhSrgava interest, 
which is probably the reason why it has been excerpted here from 
some Puranic source. 

In adhy. 70, Vaisarhpayana briefly sketches the early history 
of the Lunar Dynasty, mentioning Yayati and his five sons. But 
Janamejaya is not satisfied with this sketchy account and requests 
Vaisarhpayana to relate in detail the story of Yayati, a remote 
ancestor of the P&ndavas, “ tenth in descent from Prajapati ” 
( daiamo yah Prajapateh 1. 71. 1 ). The story of Yayfiti is as 
.follows. 
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Brhaspati, son of Angiras, was the preceptor of the gods ; 
the Bh&rgava Sukra ( Xavya Usanas)that of the Asnras. Sukra, 
a powerful sorcerer, like all the other Bhargavas, had the know- 
ledge of the secret of reviving the dead ( samjivani vidya); not 
so Brhaspati. The gods were therefore handicapped in their 
wars with the A suras. So at the instance of the gods, Brhas- 
pati’s son Kaca goes to Sukra, who was then the court chaplain 
of the Asura king Visaparvan, and lives with him as his disciple 
in order to obtain from him a knowledge of the art of reviving 
the dead. Sukra’s daughter DevayanI falls headlong in love with 
Kaca and openly proposes marriage, an honour which Kaca 
politely but firmly declines. Subsequently one day when 
DevayanI and Sarmistha, Vrsaparvan’s daughter, are having a 
bathe in a neighbouring river, Indra tossed their clothes about, 
which had been left by the girls on the river bank, so that 
Sarmistha by mistake took up the dress of DevayanI. There 
ensues a hefty quarrel between the girls, and Sarmistha throws 
her rival into a dry well overgrown with grass. And there she 
remains until she is seen and pulled out of the well by the gallant 
king Yayati, who with the approval of her father, Sukra, marries 
her. Previously, as a recompense for her overbearing conduct 
towards DevayanI, Sarmistha had become Devayanl’s slave. 
She now accompanies DevayanI to the capital of Yayati and the 
three people live in happiness for some time. Yayati has been 
warned beforehand by Sukra that he must on no account call 
Sarmistha on to his bed. But Sarmistha prevails upon the soft- 
hearted and indulgent Yayati, by dint of importunity and femi- 
nine logic to act so that her menstrual period will not be 
wasted, “ for the husband of one’s friend is the same as one’s 
own husband *\ Yayati is constrained to admit the logic and 
begets on her secretly three sons, while DevayanI has only two. 
DevayanI learns the truth of the whole affair one day by 
accident, and goes in a huff to her father, complaining bitterly 
of the perfidy of her husband. The enraged Sukra curses Yayati 
that he would instantly suffer the effects of premature decrepi- 
tude, and so it happens. He relents, however, and adds that 
Yayfiti might transfer his premature old age at will to any 
one who is willing to take it on in his stead. Accordingly Yayati 
exchanged his decrepitude for the youth of his youngest son, 
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Puru son of Sarmistha, who was the only one of his five sons 
willing to take on his old age and to whom he subsequently hand- 
ed over his vast kingdom as a reward for his filial affection. 

In this version of the Yayati legend, the Bharagvl Devayanl 
has it all her own way and poor Sarmistha has been thrust 
in the background except in the finale, which raises Sarmistha s 
youngest son to the throne and the tables are turned on Devayanl. 
In spite of the Yayatyupakhyana, Indian tradition honours 
Sarmistha as the pattern of a wife most honoured by her husband; 
for in Kalidasa’s famous drama, when Kasyapa gives his parting 
blessing to his beloved daughter, Sakuntala, he could think of 
no better boon than to wish that she might be like Sarmistha * 
Yaydter iva Sarmistha bhartur buhumata bhava \ 

“ Be thou highly honoured of thy husband, as was Sarmistha of 
Yayati ! 

The extermination of the Ksatriyas by the Bhargava Rama 
and the subsequent regeneration of the Ksatriya race by pious 
Brahmins find a mention already for the third time in adhy. 98 of 
the Adi • this time in the course of a conversation between 
Bhlsma and Satyavatb The continuance of the royal family of 
Kurus was sorely jeopardized by the untimelty death of both 
the sons of Sarhtanu, Citrangada and Vicitravlrya. Satyavatl 
asks Bhlsma to marry the young and beautiful widows of his 
half-brother Vicitravlrya and beget childern on them for the con- 
tinuation of the race of the Kurus, a proposal which Bhlsma 
firmly rejects as that would mean a deliberate breaking of his 
vow of celibacy. He proposes instead that a Brahmin be called 
to officiate ( niyoga ) and do the job. He cites a precedent for 
this apiddharma. It is no other than the story of the Bhargava 
Rama and its sequel. To avenge the death of his father, Bhlsma 
relates, the Bhargava Rama slew Arjuna, the son of Krtavlrya, 
king of the Haihayas. Then he set out on his war chariot to con- 
quer the world. And taking up his bow , he hurled his mighty 
magical missiles ( astras ) and exterminated the Ksatriyas more 
than once. In days of yore this illustrious descendant of Bhrgu 
annihilated the Ksatriyas thrice seven times ( 1. 98. 3 ) : 

trihsaptakrfvah prthivi krta nihksatriya pura I ( II ) 

Then from a high sense of duty, the virtuous Brahmins of the 
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day co-habited with the widows of the Ksatriyas massacred by 
the Bhargava Rama and begat on them offsprings and thus revi- 
ved the almost extinct race of the Ksatriyas. Satyavatl should 
unhesitatingly follow this excellent precedent and arrange for 
the revival of the dying race of the Kurus. 

So far we have come across only legends of the past achieve- 
ments of the Bhargavas. The first reference to a direct contact 
between a Bhargava and one of the epic characters occurs 
in adhy. 121 of the Adi. In this pseudo-historical epic, the myth 
may not be properly regarded as concerned with events in time. 
Therefore the Bhargava Rama, who only a few chapters previ- 
ously is said to have lived in the interval between the Treta and 
the Dvapara Ages is here represented as the teacher ( guru ) of 
Acarya Drona, who lived in the interval between the Dvapara 
and the Kali Ages. The pupilship is only symbolical, but the basis 
of the symbolism is significant. Acarya Drona is the guru of 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas and of all the other valiant 
Ksatriyas of the time. He was also one of the greatest warriors 
on the side of the Kauravas in the Bharata War. But Acarya 
Drona must also have a guru . And who would be more suitable 
as guru than the Bhargava Rama, who is the foremost of all 
weapon-bearers ( aarvasastrabhrtam varah ) ? 

Once the symbol is accepted, it is treated as real, and the myth 
is worked out in great detail. Thus we are told that when Drona 
had finished his studies and taken up the duties of a house- 
holder, he began to feel the pinch of poverty. He then happened 
to hear that the Bhargava Rama was bestowing wealth on Brah- 
mins. No inconsistency or anachronism is felt, because Rama 
is “ ever-living ” ( cirajivin ). So Drona presented himself 

before the great Bhargava, who was about to start for the forest, 
and asked for some wealth for himself. Rama ruefully con- 
fessed to him that whatever wealth he at one time possessed he 
had freely presented to the Brahmins ; he had even presented 
the earth to Kasyapa, his sacrificing priest. And now he had 
nothing left except his mortal body and his weapons and magical 
missiles ( aslras ). He asked Drona to choose what he wanted. 
Drona of course chose the famous missiles with which Rama had 
Qonquered the whole earth. Rama accordingly gave all bis 
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weapons to Drona, instructing him at the same time fully in the 
science of arms. 

The story of Drona was apparently popular, for we find it re- 
peated in an abridged form in adhy. 154, it being related there 
to the Pandavas by a Brahmin, who was urging them to proceed 
to the capital of Drupada to attend the svayafnvara of Draupadl. 

We learn another fragment of Bhargava history from adhy. 
169 to 172 of the Adi, the Aurvopakhyana, which is, as a matter 
of fact, a digression within a digression. 

While the Pandava brothers were proceeding by slow stages 
to the capital of king Drupada to attend Draupadfs svayafnvara, 
they are opposed on the way by Citraratha AngSraparna, king of 
the Gandharvas, whom Arjuna after a brief fight overcomes. 
Citraratha and Arjuna soon become close friends. This sudden 
friendship gives the necessary opportunity to the skilful raconteur 
to smuggle in some stories. Citraratha, as a matter of fact, relates 
to Arjuna a number of interesting but flimsily introduced anecdo- 
tes, which are a pure and unadulterated digression, among them 
the well-known story of Vasistha. It is related how Visvamifcra, 
king of Kanyakubja, tried to seize Vasistlm’a sacred cow 
( knmalhenu ) and, failing, turned ascetic and in the end became 
a Brahmin $ how king Kalmasapada Saudasa was cursed by 
Vasistha’s son Sakti ( or Saktri ) to become a cannibal and how he 
began his career as a cannibal by devouring Vasistha's own sons 
including Sakti ; how Vasistha subsequently freed the king from 
the effects of the curse. Then finally to dissuade his enraged 
grandson Parasara, son of Sakti, from destroying the whole crea- 
tion in his frenzy, Vasistha relates to him the story of the 
Bhargava Aurva. It will thus be seen that the Bhftrgava legend 
is emboxed within the Vasistha legend, which is itself a digression 
(upakhyana). This story of Aurva is as follows. 

Once upon a time there was a king by name Krtavlrya of the 
Haihayas, whose family priests were the Bhrgus. On them he 
bestowed great wealth. After his death the princes of his family, 
for some reason or other, demanded it back. The Bhrgus came out 
with some of it, but not all. It then happened that one of the 
Ksatriyas, accidentally digging the ground in the settlement of 
f he Bhygus, came upon a large store of wealh buried under 
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ground. Enraged at what they naturally considered deceitful 
conduct on the part of the Bhrgus, the Ksatriyas used violence 
to the Bhrgus, and slew them all indiscriminately. The Ksatriyas 
even hunted down the women of the Bhrgus, and with a view to 
exterminating the race killed all those that were pregnant, 
lursued by the Ksatriyas, some of the Bhrgu women took shelter 
in the inaccessible fastnesses of the Himalayas. One of these 
women, in order to perpetuate the race of the Bhargavas, had 
concealed her embryo in her thigh. The Ksatriyas, when they 
came to know of it, pursued her with the intention of decimating 
her embryo ; when, lo and behold, the child was born from his 
mother's thigh, blinding the Haihayas with his lustre. Bereft of 
sight, they roamed about in the forest, and, meekly approaching 
the faultless Brahmin lady, prostrated themselves before her, 
begging that their eyesight might be restored. “ My good sirs ”, 
said the Brahmin lady, 11 1 have not robbed you of your eyesight, 
nor am I angry with you. But this scion of the Bhrgus seems 
certainly to be angry with you. Your eyesight has no doubt 
been destroyed by this high-souled Bhargava, whose wrath has 
been kindled by the massacre of his kinsmen. When you took to 
destroying even the embryos of the Bhrgu race, the child was 
held by me concealed in my thigh for one hundred years. That 
he may do good to the Bhrgu race, the entire Veda with its six 
aityas revealed itself to him when he was still in the womb. 
Being enraged at the slaughter of his kinsmen, he desires to kill 
you. It is by his divine effulgence that your eyesight has been 
destroyed. Pray, therefore, my good sirs, to this excellent son of 
mine, born of my thigh ( uru ) ; and pacified by your humbly 
prostrating yourself before him, he may restore your eyesight ”. 
Thereupon all those Ksatriyas on their bended knees said to that 
high-born child, “ Forgive us ”, and the high-born child forgave 
them. But that descendant of the Bhargava race did not forget 
that outrage and resolved in his mind upon destroying this 
wicked world. With that object in view he started performing 
the most severe austerities. By the intensity of his austerities 
he afflicted all the worlds. On learning what Aurva was doing 
to avenge the wrong done to them by the Ksatriyas, the shades 
of his ancestors came to him and addressed him as follows ; 
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“ O Aurva, O child, the prowess of thy fierce austerities has been 
seen by us. Control thy anger and forgive the people. ” They 
explain to him that the Ksatriyas were really not to blame for 
the slaughter of the Bhrgus ! How could those puny Ksatriyas 
ever hope to kill the Bhargavas ? That contretemps was a little 
contrivance of the Bhargavas themselves. The fact was that the 
Bhargavas were tired of their lives and longed to die, but death 
dared not touch them, those sinless effulgent specimens of 
humanity, and suicide was a cowardly act and a sin. They had 
therefore staged that little quarrel with those foolish and arrogant 
Ksatriyas, so that the Ksatriyas might get enraged and kill 
them, as they did. Of what use could wealth be to those 
emancipated souls, whose sole desire was to obtain heaven? 
Aurva replies that that may be all true, but he had made a vow to 
destory the world in order to calm his own anger and he must 
destroy it, or else he would be destroyed himself by the fire of his 
uncontrollable wrath. And so the world was in imminent danger 
of being totally destroyed ! But the ancestors of Aurva show him 
a way out of the dilemma. They wisely advise him to fling the 
fire of his wrath in the waters, which are the primeval source 
and support of the world, and Aurva does so. And now, in the 
shape of horse’s head ( hayasiras ), his wrath dwells in the ocean, 
consuming its waters, which are the world ( ioka hy (ipomayah 
smrtah 1. 171. 19 ). 

In the above legend we may notice some of the repeated motives 
of Bhargava stories. There is first of all the feud with the 
Ksatriyas, which finally develops into the creation of the figure 
of the Bhargava Rama, ‘'the foremost of all weapon- bearers , " 
who single-handed, with the aid of his magical weapons, the 
Q8lra8 , conquers the whole earth, annihilating the Ksatriyas 
thrice seven times. Then there is the motif of the opportune 
birth of a miraculous child, whose effulgent lustre either blinds 
the oppressor ( as here ) or consumes him ( as in the case of 
Oyavana). There is, lastly, the appearance of the shades of the 
ancestors, who step in to stop the carnage either contemplated 
( as here ) or actually perpetrated ( as in the case of Rama ), to 
avenge some private wrong done with reference to the family. 
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Sabhaparvan 

The short Sabha, which is a compact little book with 81 
chapters and about 270G stanzas ( in the Vulgate ), begins with 
the Erection of the Darbar Hall and ends with the Seoond Gam- 
bling Match. Here the story marches forward by rapid strides, 
consisting as it does mainly of spirited dialogue and dramatic 
action. The digressions are few and far between, and of upa - 
khyUnan as such there are none. The real important digressions, 
which occur early in the beginning, are two '• firstly, the some- 
what lengthy and imaginative descriptions ( akhyanaa ) by N&rada 
of the halls of the celestials Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera and 
Brahma, preceded by a short Nlti tractate ( adhy. 5-12 ) ; and, 
secondly, the previous history of Jarasamdha, narrated by Krsna 
( adhy. 17-19 ). Consequently, in this parvan, the Bhargava 
material is extremely scanty. 

The Bhargavas are nevertheless briefly mentioned several 
times. Thus, naturally, many of the Bhargavas, to wit, Bhrgu, 
Mfirkandeya, Rama, Jamadagnya, are several times mentioned 
as being present, along with other famous sages and seers of the 
past, in the halls of the celestials mentioned above, as also as a 
matter of course in the newly erected hall of Yudhisthira. In adhy. 
8, Rama has been placed by mistake among the royal sages 
( rajarsis). They are likewise present at the coronation of Yudhi- 
sthira. These static figures are like mural decorations, and of 
no special interest to us. We shall therefore ignore them. 

Rama’s extermination of the Ksatriyas, which is really never 
quite forgotten by our bards, is mentioned in adhy. 14 , Krsna 
prefaces his long reply to Yudhisthira regarding the prerequisites 
of the Rajasuya sacrifice by pointing out, quite irrelevantly, that 
the contemporary Ksatriyas were far inferior to that old race of 
Ksatriyas that was exterminated by the Bhargava Rama 
( B. 2 . 14 . 2 ) : 

Jamadagnyena RUmena ksatrani yad avaiesitam \ 
tasmdd avarajain loke yad idavi ksatrcisafiijnitam \\ 

It was mentioned above that the high esteem in which our epic 
bards held Rama Jamadagnya had led to his being represented 
as the teacher of Acarya Drop a in the science of arms. The same 
ideology is responsible for the sedulously fostered belief that R&ma 
was the teacher of Bhlsma also, an idea which is taken hold of 
9 ( Apnals, B. O. R. h ] 
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and further developed in that late addition to the Udyoga, the 
Amba episode ( Ambopakhyana ). Rama is represented as stand- 
ing in the same relation to Karna, the prot6g6 and ally of 
Duryodhana. So, in his denunciation of Krsna, Sisupala men- 
tions Karna’s pupilship under Rama as one of Karna 's qualifica- 
tions entitling him to receive the argha ( B. 2. 37. 15 f. ) •* 
ayani ca sartarajnam vat balailaghi mahabalah i 
Jamadagnyasya dayitah sisyo viprasya Bhdrata \\ 
yenatmabalam dsritya rdjdno yudhi nirjitah \ 
tarn ca Karnam atihramya hatham Krsnas tvaydrcitah w 

ARANYAKAPARVAN 

* 

This book is a veritable thesaurus of ancient Brahmanic 
myths and legends. We accordingly find that a fair amount 
of Bhargava material has been incorporated in it. We further find 
that one Bhargava takes a considerable share in the story-telling 
that is done here. 

The first important reference to the Bhrgus is in the Tlrtlia- 
yatra section. The list of tirthas given in adhy. 82 ff. ( of the 
Vulgate ) is said to have been first communicated by the sage 
Pulastya to Ehlsma and then repeated by NSrada to Yudhisthira. 
It is in reality a metrical compendium of tirthas , which gives, 
in the space of a stanza or two, the necessary details about the 
particular tirtha ' the name of the tirtha , the ritual acts to be done 
there, and finally the merit ( punya ) accruing from these acts. 
Thus, for example, we read ( B. 3. 83. 13 ff. ) : 

“ O king, going to SalukinI and bathing in the Dasasvamedha, 
the pilgrim obtains the merit of performing 10 aivamedha 
sacrifices. — Then going to SarpadevI, that excellent tirtha of the 
Nagas, one obtains the merit of performing 1 agnistoma sacrifice 
and goes to the world of the Nagas. — One should then proceed, O 
virtuous man, to ( the shrine of ) Tarantuka, the gate-keeper. 
Staying there only for one night, one obtains the merit of giving 
away 1000 kine. — Then going to the Pancanada, with regulated 
diet and subdued soul, and bathing in the Kotitlrtha, one obtains 
the merit of performing 1 aivamedha sacrifice. — Going to the 
tirtha of the Afcvins, a man is born handsome ( in a future birth, 
of course ), — One should then go, O virtuous man, to the excellent 
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tlrihi 2 called Varaha, where Visnu in times of yore appeared in 
the form of a boar. Bathing there, O foremost of men, one obtains 
the merit of performing 1 agnistoma sacrifice. — O king of kings, 
one should then visit Somatlrtha, situated in Jayanti. Bathing in 
it, one obtains the merit of performing 1 rajasuya sacrifice. — 
Bathing in Ekahamsa, one obtains the merit of giving away 
1000 kine.— O ruler of men, going to the Krtasauca, the pilgrim 
becomes purified, and obtains the merit of performing 1 puridarilca 
sacrifice. — Then going to Munjavata, the place sacred to Sfchanu, 
and fasting for one night, one acquires the position of 
ganapatya — And so on and so forth. 

Only very rarely is this dreary enumeration interrupted by a 
brief account of some myth or legend connected with the place 
of pilgrimage in question. Now we find embedded in this list the 
legend connected with the Ramahradas ( B. 3. 83. 26 ff. ), which 
appears to have considerably roused the interest of the compiler 
and to which he has devoted not less than 32 lines. The story is 
of course no other than that of the extirpation of the Ksatriya 
race by the Bhargava, Rama, of which this is already the fourth 
repetition in some form or other. The story is as follows. 

The greatly effulgent and heroic Rama, after exterminating 
the Ksatriyas with great valour, formed five lakes filled with 
the blood of the slaughtered warriors. And he offered that blood 
as oblation to his forefathers, who were most gratified by this 
supreme act of filial piety. The shades of these ancestors appear- 
ed before him and addressed him as follows : “ O Rama, O Rama, 
O fortunate one ! We are pleased, 0 Bhargava, with thy filial 
piety and with thy great valour. Ask for a boon, O greatly ef- 
fulgent one. What dost thou wish to have ? ” Having been 
thus addressed by his ancestors, Rama, that foremost of smiters 
( RUmah praharatam varah B. 3. 83. 31 ), thus spoke with joined 
hands to his ancestors : “ If you are pleased with me and if I 
have deserved your favour, then by your grace I desire that I may 
again derive pleasure in asceticism. By your power, may I be 
freed from the sin I have incurred by killing these Ksatriyas in 
a fit of wrath. Also may these sanguinary lakes become holy 
places of pilgrimage celebrated throughout the world Hearing 
these righteous words of Rama, his ancestors were highly pleased 9 
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and filled with joy they thus replied to Rama : “ Let thy auster- 
ities prosper, especially by virtue of thy great filial piety. For- 
sooth thou hast exterminated the Ksatriyas in a fit of wrath, but 
thou art already freed from that sin, for they have fallen owing 
to their own misdeeds. These lakes of thine shall without doubt 
become places of pilgrimage. He who will bathe in these lakes 
and offer here oblations to his ancestors will please his manes 
and they will gratify all his heart’s desires, and lead him to the 
eternal celestial regions Having granted these boons to Rama 
and affectionately taken leave of him, the shades became invisi- 
ble. It was thus that the bloody lakes of that illustrious descend- 
ant of Bhrgu became sacred places of pilgrimage. — Leading the 
life of a student of the sacred lore and observing sacred vows, if 
a person bathes in the Lakes of Rama ( Ramahrada ) and wor- 
ships Rama, he will obtain much gold. 

The reader will easily recognize this as the story which was 
briefly related already in connection with Samantapancaka* 
In fact Ramahrada appears to be only another name of Samanta- 
pancaka, one of the firthas explicitly mentioned as having been 
visited by the Suta ( that is, the putative narrator of the MahSr 
bharata ), before he came to Saunaka’s sacrifice. It will be re- 
called that some information was asked then about Samanta- 
paficaka in adhy. 2 of the Adi, and in that connection this story 
was briefly narrated by the Suta to the sages of the Naimisa 
Forest. There the story was originally summarized in four 
stanzas, but some subsequent reviser, apparently not satisfied 
with such a cursory allusion to this epoch-making feat of Rama, 
had interpolated at that place the dialogue between Rama and his 
ancestors ( compressed into eight lines ), made up mostly of 
bits and pieces of verses borrowed from the present context, and 
like all interpolations proving itself to be somewhat of a bad fit. 

A few chapters later, we have a strange story of a conflict 
between two different avataras of the same god, Visnu, between 
the JSmadagnya Rama and the Dasarathi Rama, told in con- 
nection with a Bhrgutlrtha, “ celebrated in the three worlds , u 
which Yudhifthira and his party are said to have visited ( B. 3. 
99. 34 ff ). Once upon a time, the story goes, Rfima J&madagnya 
went to Ayodhyft to meet R&ma Dsiarathi and to test his strength* 
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Rama D. was sent by his father to the boundary of his 
kingdom to receive Rama J. hospitably, but was flagrantly 
insulted by the latter. Rama D. nevertheless bends the bow given 
to him by Rama J. to test his strength and shoots an arrow 
which convulses the whole world, astounding Rama J. Rama 
D. further confounds Rama J. completely by showing him his 
cosmic form ( visvarupa ), made popular bj the Gita ( adhy. 11 ), 
and rebukes him for his overweening conduct. Abashed, Rama 
J. returns to Mount Mahendra, having lost his lustre ( tejas ) 9 
which he regains later at some tirtha or other. Yudhisthira is 
asked to bathe in the same tirtha that he might regain the lustre 
he had lost in his conflict with Duryodhana. 

This grotesque story, composed probably with the object of 
glorifying the Ksatriya Rama at the cost of the Brahmin Rama, 
must be quite a modern interpolation, in the Mahabharata. Con- 
textually it is an obvious misfit, being incongruously wedged in 
between two halves of the Agastya legend, with which it has 
absolutely no connection. Not only is this bizarre story contex- 
tually a misfit, it is a very poor piece of composition, and it strikes 
moreover a discordant note, involving disrespect towards the 
Bhargava Rama, who in our epic is otherwise throughout held 
up for our admiration as the foremost of weapon-bearers and 
fighters. Fortunately we are not left to deduce the spuriousness 
of this passage merely from intrinsic arguments, which are apt 
to be discredited ; for, the passage is missing entirely in the 
Southern recension, an omission supported by the Kasmlrl version 
and even by some ancient Devanagarl MSS. The story, which is 
narrated at some length in the Ramayana, is not even alluded 
to in the Ramopakhyana of our epic and belongs evidently to a 
different complex of legends, quite inharmonious with the 
Mah&bharata context. It appears to have been smuggled into 
the capacious folds of the Aranyakaparvan in quite recent times 
by some well-meaning but ignorant Northern interpolator anxi- 
ous to vindicate the boast of the epic to be a complete encyclo- 
paedia of the Hindu legendary lore. 

But the next chapter ( 100 ) again contains a Bhargava story, 
the legend of Dadhlca. Lomasa relates how the Kalakeyas under 
the leadership of Vrtra persecuted the celestials, who betook them- 
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selves to BrahmS, asking for his protection. The latter advises 
them to go to the ( Bhargava ) Dadhlca and ask for his bones. 
The sage magnanimously gives up his body for the good of the 
three worlds. The celestials took the bones of Dadhlca to Visva- 
karman, the architect of the gods, who fashioned out of his bones 
the thunderbolt, with which Indra vanquished the enemies of 
the gods. The story is repeated in the account of the pilgrimage 
of Baladeva ( Salya 51 in the Vulgate ). where it is said of 
Dadhlca that he was the strongest of all creatures, tall as the 
Himalayas and that Indra was always mightily afraid of him on 
account of his lustre. 

Vet again, a few chapters later, the arrival of Yudhisthira and 
his party at Mount Mahendra, the headquarters of Rama, now 
a mihnyasin, affords a welcome opportunity to the bard for the 
presentation of a full-length portrait of the hero of the Bhargavas, 
Rama, son of Jamadagni ( Aranyaka 1 15'-117 in the Vulgate). 

The Pandavas bathe at the mouth of the Ganges and proceed 
to the river VaitaranI in Kalinga, where the altar of Kasyapa 
is. They rest on Mount Mahendra and hear there from Akrta- 
vrana, a disciple of the Bhargava Rama, the well-known story 
of Rama, which may be summarized as follows. 

Gadhi, king of Kanyakubja, had retired to the forest to prac- 
tise religious austerities. There a most beautiful daughter was 
born to him, Satyavatl, whom the Bhargava Rclka wooed. Gadhi 
perhaps did not relish his suit and tried to evade it by demanding 
a present of a thousand peculiarly coloured horses, but Rclka 
supplied them and gained her. Then a Bhrgu ( perhaps, Aurva 
is meant ), who was a great sorcerer, visits the newly married 
couple and gives his young daughter-in-law the boon that she 
would give birth to a gifted son, and so would her mother. To 
fortify the boon, he prescribes that she should embrace an 
udumbara tree, her mother an asvattha , and both should partake 
of different dishes of some special cam prepared by him with 
powerful incantations and endowed with magical potency. These 
good ladies go and exchange the trees as well as the dishes of 
caru which were apportioned to them by the great sage, with the 
result that the daughter was about to give birth to a Brahmin 
son with K?atriyan qualities and the mother a Ksatriya son with 
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Brahmanic qualities. But the Bhrgu, who comes to know of this 
interchange by occult means, comes rushing to the hermitage 
and tells his daughter-in-law what was going to happen. Moved 
by her entreaties, he gives a further boon to the daughter-in-law, 
who had really been deceived by her mother, postponing the 
action of the potent charm. Thus her son Jamadagni waB saved 
from the taint of Ksatriyahood, which ultimately fell upon her 
grandson Rama, who turned out to be, as prophesied, a revenge- 
ful and blood-thirsty warrior, perpetrator of cruel and sangui- 
nary deeds, Jamadagni, though a peaceful Brahmin who excelled 
in the study of the Vedas, as desired by his mother, was not 
without martial equipment, for “ the entire science of arms with 
the four kinds of magical missiles spontaneously came to him, 
who rivalled the sun in lustre, without any instruction from 
anybody ” ( B. 3. 115. 45 ). Jamadagni married Renuka, daughter 
of king Prasenajit. She gave birth to five sons * Rumanvat, 
Susena, Vasu, Visvavasu, and last but not least Rama. The 
family lived happily for some time. Then one day when Renuka 
of rigid vows happened to see Citraratha, the handsome king of 
Marttikavataka, sporting in water with liis numerous wives, her 
fortitude forsook her and she felt the pangs of desire. When she 
returned to the hermitage, Jamadagni noticed her pollution and 
guessed her secret. In a fit of rage he called in turn upon each 
of his sons to kill their unchaste mother. Four of them refused 
to do the atrocious deed and were cursed by the angry and dis- 
appointed father for their disobedience. Then came last of all 
that “ slayer of hostile heroes, 77 Rama Jarnadagnya. A military 
type, accustomed to receive and obey orders, Rama, when sternly 
commanded by his lather to slay his mother, took his axe and 
w ithout hesitation chopped off his mothers head! Jamadagni, 
mightily pleased with the instant obedience of his son, granted 
Rama several boons, among them the boon that the mother whom 
Rama had decapitated might be restored to life. And the family 
lived again happily for some time. Then one day Arjuna Karta- 
vlrya Saliasrabahu came to the hermitage and was hospitably 
received by the Bhargavas. The ungrateful king, intoxicated 
with the pride of power, not heeding the hospitality, seized and 
carried off by force from the hermitage the calf of the sacred cow 
of the sage. ( a variant of the kamadhenu motif of the Vasi^ha- 
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Visjvamitra legend ), and spitefully broke the big trees in the her- 
mitage grounds. This was the beginning of a terrible feud. R&ma 
first slew the arrogant Arjuna Kartavlrya, and Ar;'una’s sons 
then slew the unresisting Jamadagni. Then Rama slaughterd 
the sons of Arjuna K. and finally destroyed all Ksatriyas off the 
earth thrice seven times and made five pools of blood in 
Samantapancaka ( B. 3. 117. 9 ) : 

trihsaptakrtva h prthivim hrtva nihksatriyam prabhuh I 
Samantapancake pan on cakara rudhirahradan \\ ( III ) 
Standing in these pools of blood — as has already been narrated 
several times above — Rama offered oblations to the manes until 
at last his ancestor Rcika appeared and stopped him. Rama then 
performed a great sacrifice to gratify Indra, in which he bestow- 
ed the earth upon Kasyapa, his priest. Then this annihilator of 
the Ksatriya race was at last satisfied and retired to Mount 
Mahendra, engaging himself in austerities of a rather severe 
type. 14 Thus did hostility arise between Rama and the Ksatriyas 
of this earth, and the entire earth was conquered by R&ma of 
immeasurable lustre ” ( B. 3. 117. 15 ). It is then narrated that the 
Bh&rgava Rama appeared there in person on Mount Mahendra 
to meet the Pandavas. He was duly received and honoured by 
Yudhisthira and his party, and he honoured them in turn. 

This account has been amplified in later times— -like several 
other Bhargava episodes — by the addition of a passage of 23 lines 
( B. 3. 115. 9-19 ), which is prefixed to it and which is chiefly of 
interest on account of the vague suggestion it contains to the 
effect that the Bhargava Rama was an avatar a of Visnu. This 
interpolation begins with the previous history of Arjuna 
K&rtavlrya, king of Haihayas. He is represented here as a 
worshipper of Dattatreya, by whose favour he had obtained a 
golden vimana and a wonderful chariot. Intoxicated with the 
pride of power, Arjuua Kartavlrya insulted Indra, trampled upon 
the sages and even upon the celestials, and persecuted all 
creatures. Thereupon the celestials and the sages met together 
and went in a body to Visnu to ask for his protection. Then the 
exalted god ( Visnu ) held a consultation with Indra. The god of 
gods (Indra) told Visnu what had to be done. Thereupon the 
waited god, promising to do the needful, went to Badarl, hie 
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favourite retreat— Here the introduction suddenly breaks off, 
and the story narrated above about Gadhi and Rclka begins ( B. 
3.115.20). The suggestion probably is that at the consultation 
between Indra and Visnu it was decided that Visnu should in- 
carnate himself on the earth as the son of Jamadagni, as Rama 
Ja'madagnya, who should, in the fulness of time, slay Arjuna 
Kartavlrya, but that is left unsaid. The passage is missing in the 
entire Southern recension and in some Northern manuscripts in- 
cluding those of the Kasmlrl version. There can therefore be no 
doubt about its being a comparatively recent interpolation. 

As already remarked above, Rama Jamadagnya and the other 
Bhargavas such as Cyavana, Rclka and so on are generally used 
as static figures, along with other ancient sages like Narada, in 
the description of largely attended and important meetings and 
state functions, and such treatment of these characters is quite 
intelligible, if not natural. But the Bhargavas — and especially 
the Bhargava Rama — are accorded a somewhat different treat- 
ment 5 they are represented as taking part in the action more 
definitely and more frequently. We have seen that the Bhargava, 
R§,ma is said to have given all his astras to Drona. He is also 
said to have taught Bhlsma and Karna. Here he is represented 
as having shown himself to the Pandavas, as a special favour. 
In another context Rama is said to have fought with Bhlsma, a 
fight which lasted for twenty- three days but was absolutely 
barren of any consequence. Elsewhere also we shall find Rama 
and some of other Bhargavas represented as taking some 
innocuous part in the action, which in no way affects the course 
of events but which serves to establish and maintain contact 
between the Bhargavas and the epic characters. 

The above story of Rama, which is miscalled the Kartavlryo- 
pakhyana, ends at adhy. 117 of the Vulgate. At adhy. 122, we 
have another Bhargava story, which covers adhy. 122-124 and 
about half of adhy. 125 •* the story of the great wizard Cyavana, 
son of Bhrgu. 

The Pandavas reach the Payosnl and the Narmada rivers and 
hear from Loma3a the story ( upakhyana ) of Cyavana * how he 
demanded in marriage a young princess, by name Sukanya, wh 

4 ( Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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had innocently and unwittingly blinded him ; how he recovered 
his sight by the grace of the Asvins and how he gave them on 
that acount the Soma libation, paralyzing the arm of Indra, who 
would have prevented it. The story runs thus. 

Cyavana, son of Bhrgu, practised austerities in a forest so long 
that an ant-hill was formed round him. There came one day to 
that place king Saryati, accompanied by his daughter SukanyS, 
with beautiful eyebrows and tapering thighs. The sage imprison- 
ed within the ant-hill gazed longingly at the youthful princess, 
clad in a single garment and adorned with costly ornaments, and 
addressed some words to her which she did not hear. SukanyS 
saw, however, the gleaming eyes of the sage, engaged in self 
mortification in the ant-hill, and mistaking them for a species of 
glow-worm, in youthful headlessness, pierced the eyes of the 
sage with a thorn. Little did she think of the dire consequences 
of her childish act. For through the anger of the offended sage, 
smarting with the pain thoughtlessly inflicted on him by the head- 
less princess, the king's entire army suffered suddenly from a 
complete stoppage of urine and excreta. The bewildered king 
inquired about the cause of this strange mishap, but none of his 
soldiers and companions could enlighten him. The occurrence 
remained a mystery until the guilty princess confessed her mis- 
demeanour. Saryati forthwith set out to pacify the irate sage. 
The sage would relent only if the mischievous but fascinating 
princess is given to him in marriage. Without reflecting, the 
king agreed to bestow his beautiful daughter on the high-souled 
Cyavana and returned to his own city. Some time later the 
Atvins saw the faultless SukanyS bathing in the lake adjoining 
the hermitage of the sage. They also were smitten by her ravish- 
ing beauty and asked her to accept one of them for her husband 
instead of the blind old sage. As she would not consent, they 
propose that they would rejuvenate Cyavana, and then she should 
choose. With the permission of her husband she consents to the 
seoond proposal. Cyavana had to dip into the waters of the lake, 
Into the primordial element, the womb of all creation, along 
with the Alvins ( Founta in of Youth motif ). 1 The three of 

* An alluring explanation of the idea underlying this intriguing motif has 
bean given by H. Zimmer in his Maya, Der indiache Mythoa ( Stuttgart 1936 ), 
PP. 41 ft 
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them came out of the water, all looking exactly alike. Here is 
a dilemma ( Nala-DamayantI motif ). By virtue of her unswerving 
loyalty to her husband, Sukanya is however able to choose the 
right man. In gratefulness for the gift of youth and beauty, 
Cyavana promises the Asvins a draught of the Soma juice during 
a regular sacrifice. Soon afterwards, Sary&ti comes to visit his 
son-in-law Cyavana and the latter arranges a great sacrifice for 
Sary&ti, at which he offers the first draught of Soma to the Advins, 
who used to be altogether excluded on these festive occasions on 
account of their being medioine-men. Indra tries to Btop the sacri- 
legious act ; but as Cyavana will not heed, Indra then attempts to 
hurl the thunderbolt at him. But Cyavana was too quick for him. 
Instantly Cyavana paralyzed Indra 's arm and brought him to his 
knees. At the same time the great sorcerer created by his magic 
a terrible demon ( krtya ) called Mada ( Intoxication ). When 
Mada rushes towards Indra to slay him, Indra grants the wish 
of Cyavana, who triumphantly continues the sacrifice and gives 
the Asvins, the promised libation of Soma. Since that time the 
Asvins participate regularly in the sacrificial offerings on a basis 
of equality with the other gods. Indra at the same time apolo- 
gizes and explains that he had opposed Cyavana merely to spread 
the fame of Cyavana and his father-in-law Saryati throughout 
the world *• a significant and prophetic utterance. 

Bhrgu, the father of Cyavana, had only cursed Agni, a minor 
god, in fact, merely the “ mouth ' 7 of the gods, to be sarvabhaksa , 
devourer of all things, good and bad (1.6.13). Cyavana did 
even better. He thoroughly humbled Indra, the king of gods, 
who had to submit to the will of Cyavana. 

In the next chapter again we have a passing allusion to a 
Bhargava, who remains unnamed. The background is a Bhargava 
hermitage, though the main actors are not Bhrgus. The pious 
Yuvanasiva Saudyuinni is practising austerities for the sake of 
progeny. One night he became very thirsty. Searching for 
water, he enters the hermitage of the Bhargava who was engaged 
in performing some magical rites in order to make Yuvan5&va # s 
queen give birth to a son. This sorcerer had actually prepared a 
potion, endowed with magical efficacy, for administering it to the 
q^ieen and kept the jar containing the dose in a corner of the 
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hermitage. The thirsty king found it, and, not knowing that 
the water was charmed and intended in fact for the queen, drained 
the potion to the dregs. Here was a mess. But the potion pre- 
pared by a Bhrgu is infallible in its effect. Whoever drinks it 
must give birth to a son. Consequently the king became himself 
pregnant, and a son, Mandhatr, was born to him, ripping open 
his left side, but owing to some propitiatory rites performed by 
• the Bhrgu, Yuvanasva himself escaped unhurt. 

It is interesting to compare this version of the story of Man- 
dhatr with the one which occurs in the Dronaparvan ( adhy. 62 
of the Vulgate ). There we are told that once upon a time king 
Yuvanasva, when out hunting, became thirsty, and his steed 
was exhausted. Seeing at a distance a curl of smoke, the monarch 
guided by it reached a sacrificial enclosure and found there some 
sacrificial butter ( ajya ), which he greedily swallowed. There- 
upon the king became pregnant and was delivered of a son 
( Mandhatr ) by the Asvins. The rest of the story is nearly the 
same. 

In this version, king Yuvanasva was not practising austeri- 
ties for secuting the birth of a son, but had gone out hunting. 
Nor did he partake of the magical preparation at night in the 
dark, but presumably in full daylight, when the smoke from the 
sacred hearth could yet be seen by him. The second version 
moreover makes no mention of any Bhrgu, playing the r6le of 
the officiating priest and saviour of Yuvanasva, like the first, 
which is an important discrepancy. The second story is sketchy 
and lacking in definition, and appears to be the older version. 
In the first the details are filled out, by adding a Bhrgu as an 

officiating priest and generally making the picture more vivid 
and realistic. 

The next Bhargava of importance we meet with in the Aran- 
yaka is the sage Markandeya, whose discourses on the most 
divers topics extend over 51 chapters ( 182-232 ) in the Vulgate, 
containing about 2200 stanzas ( M&rkandeya-sam&syd. ), which he 
delivers for the delectation and edification of the P&ndavas. This 
is not his first visit to the P&ndavas by any means. For early 
in? the beginning of their exile, when the Pandavas had settled 
in the Dvait&vana Forest, Markandeya had paid a flying visit 
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to them ( adhy. 25 ). He turns up again, as a matter of fact, 
also towards the end of their exile, without notice or warning, 
to console Yudhisthira and relates to him the Ramopakhyana, 
the popular story of Rama and Slta, as well as the Savitryupa- 
khyana, that immortal story of a wife’s splendid devotion. These 
two* upfikhyanas , narrated by Markandeya, together comprise 
about 1060 stanzas. Thus the Markandeya-samasya together with 
the two latter upakhyanas comprise 3260 stanzas, which is nearly 
one fourth of the entire extent of this extensive parvan, 

Markandeya was one of the cirajtvins : eternally youthful 
though many thousand years old. How he was exactly connected 
with the two well-known Blirgu families of our Mahabharata 
( Bhrgu-Cyavana-Rama and Bhrgu-Cyavana-Sunaka ) is not 
exactly known ; but that he was a Bhargava is beyond doubt. 
He is referred to as Bhargava in B. 3. 183. 60 ; 189. 97 ; 190. 2 
13. 22. 15-* as Bhargava- salt ama in B. 3. 201. 7 ; 217. 5 •* as 
Bhrgu-nandana in B. 3. 205. 4 : as Bhrgukula-srestha in B. 3. 205. 
15. Moreover Markapda is explicitly declared to be a gotra 
founder of the Blirgu clan in the Matsya Purana ( 195. 20 ). 

Some of the subjects of Markandeya’s discourses to the Panda- 
vas are the following : great power of Brahmins 5 merit of 
benevolence to Brahmins ; wife’s duty to her husband ; and 
different forms of Agni. He relates, among others, stories of 
Manu, Yayati, Vrsadarbha, Sibi, Indradyumna (father of Janaka), 
Kuvalasva and of Skanda Karttikeya. He is also responsible 
for the famous story of the Righteous Hunter (dharma-vyadha) 
of Mithila. Besides these, there is, as is well known, a whole 
Purana named after him, the Markandeya Purana. 

The most interesting of Markandeya’s stories, however, is how 
he actually witnessed the act of creation and dissolution in pro- 
gress. We have here in fact in Markandeya a Brahmanic count- 
erpart of the Ksatriya Manu, that distant cousin of the Semitic 
Noah with his ark, seeds and so on. 

The legend of Manu, like that of Noah, is a childish story. 
According to this legend ( Matsyopakhyana, also related by the 
same sage Markandeya, Aianyaka 187 in the Vulgate), Manu, 
so a of Vivasvat, while saying his usual prayers on the bank of 
a river f sees a tiny little fish, which asks the sage to protect it. 
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Manu rears the fish in a small earthen vessel, which the fish soon 
outgrows. The fish keeps on growing larger and larger. Manu 
places the fish successively in a tank, in the river Ganges, and in 
the ocean. Before parting from Manu, the fish warns him of the 
impending catastrophe and advises him to build an ark and keep 
carefully a store of seeds of all kinds. When the deluge comes, 
Manu gets into the ark with the Seven Sages. The ark is towed 
by the horned fish on the ocean, which during the deluge flooded 
everything. The ship, “ like a drunken wench ”, staggered from 
side to side on the bosom of the agitated ocean. In the end the ship 
is fastened on to the peak of the Himalayas, called Naubandhana, 
which is projecting out of the water. When the flood subsides, 
Manu quietly gets out of the ark and, as he has all the necessary 
seeds with himself in the ark, there would be no difficulty in 
creating the world anew. Before parting again from Manu and 
the Seven Sages, the Fish says, M I am Brahma, the lord 'if 
creatures. None is greater than I. In the form of a fish I have 
saved you all from this peril. Manu will creat all beings • gods, 
asuras and human beings, the mobile and the immobile creation. ” 
This story, which appears to belong to a different complex of 
myths and does not at all fit well in the Mah&bharata cycle, is, 
as has been surmised, probably of Semitic origin. 1 If Manu 
creates all beings, Brahma is thrown out of employment. The 
Puranic theory of creation is that there is a deluge ; nothing 
remains of the universe except Visnu-NarSyana, reclining on the 
coils of the Eternal Serpent (Sesa-Ananta ) floating on the waters. 
Then out of Narayanans navel emerges Brahma, seated on a lotus, 
the creative aspect of the deity. From Brahma are born bis 
mind-born sons ( manasa-putras ). Then other beings, male and 
female, emerge from his heart, breast, thumbs and so on. These 
are the Prajapatis. They propagate this world of ours. The process 
is repeated at each dissolution ; it is an eternal recurrence. In 
this complex there is clearly no room for the Semitic legend, 
which would imply a parallel creation by Manu, a state of things 
which is not at all what is intended by the legend. Sinoe a 

* Cf. Winternite, •• Die Fluts&gen das Altertums und der Naturvolker ”, 
In Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Geselhchaft »n Wien, vol. 31 ( l$0l ), 
pp. 321 f., S17ff. 
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variant version of this legend is found even in the Satapatha 
BrShmana ( 1. 8. 1 ), it should seem that the Semitic legend was 
introduced into India at a fairly early date but has remained 
unassimilated. Its exotic character, however, appears to me to be 
clearly betrayed by the phalasruti at the end of the chapter, 
an addition which accompanies all late accretions to the Great 
Epic ( B. 3. 187. 58 emended ) * 

ya idam srriuyan nityadi Manoi cirilam aditah \ 

Sa sulchi swasiddhQrihoh svargalolcam iyan mrah \\ 

The Indian Noah is a man of a very different character. He 
requires neither boat nor horned fish to save him ; nor does he 
keep a store of seeds with himself. The man who could live 
through the dissolution of the world can only be a perfect Yogi ; 
and a perfect Yogi is deathless. “ There is none equal to you in 
years save Brahma Faramesthin, ” says Yudhiathira to the 
Bhargava M&rkandeya. But he requires neither food nor drink 
to live. He can walk on water as easily as on land. So when the 
world was overwhelmed with floods and the creation was gradual- 
ly submerged, Markandeya found himself alone, walking on the 
waters of the ocean. After some time Markandeya, being human 
after all, begins to feel a little tired and lonely, tramping about 
all by himself on the surface of the endless ocean. He also felt 
inexpressibly sad at that awful destruction. Then all of a sudden 
he noticed a little ohild resting on the extended branch of a huge 
banyan tree ( nyagrodha ). Markandeya could not at all imagine 
how that little helpless child could have survived all that 
cataclysmal devastation, and he kept pondering over that matter, 
standing near the child. Seeing his confusion, the child softly 
told him to go into his body and rest there, and the child opened 
its little mouth and drew him gently inside. And, lo and behold, 
inside the child he found the world whose destruction he had 
seen with his own eyes. The sun, the moon and the stars, all the 
oceans, seas and rivers of the w orld, all the men, women and 
children whom he had known, all animals, gods and demons,**— 
they were all there, inside the little stomach of that wonderful 
little ohild. He wandered about inside for hundreds of years and 
still he could not find the end of it all, when he suddenly found 
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himself outside the child, blown out by his gentle exhalation. 
Then the child spoke to the sage, and then it suddenly dawned on 
Markandeya who the Child was. He sees and recognizes God. 1 

As this Brahmin Noah had no need for the ark, he had no 
need for any seeds. The seeds are there permanently. There had 
been in fact no destruction at all •’ that destruction was an 
illusion. There was only an involution : the world had been only 
withdrawn into the interior of God. Creation, moreover, was not 
Markandeya’s concern •* it was the business of Brahma. Like the 
seed which has been well planted, the universe will grow of it- 
self, putting forth in due time blossoms and fruits and other 
seeds. Markandeya, the Yogi, is intersted only in knowing and 
understanding things. He had seen God, but that is not suffici- 
ent for him. He wants to know God, know about His nature and 
character, His Maya, that Maya which had not been understood 
even by the gods themselves ( B. 3. 188. 135 ) •* 

jnatum icchami ( leva tva?n mTnjafn cailam tavoitamcim I 

The divine Child declares itself to be Narayana, the indestruc- 
tible source of the world, and reveals to Markandeya His real 
nature and character. 

The Bhargava Markandeya is, according to this account, the 
only man who had survived the last deluge, witnessed the act of 
dissolution and creation in progress, stood in his own person face 
to face with Narayana in the utter solitude of total annihilation, 
but it is nowhere made clear why Markandeya was singled out for 
this unique honour • an unmotivated theme. It is left to us infer 
that the Bhargava Markandeya is the only perfect Yogi that ever 
lived. 

A little later, as already mentioned, Markandeya relates to 
the Pandavas the famous Ramopakhy§na ( Aranyaka 273-292 in 
the Vulgate), an abridgement of the Rama story in about 750 
stanzas. The occasion for relating the story arises in the follow- 
ing way. 

Jayadratha, a near relative of the Kurus and the Pfin4avas 
tries to carry off Draupadi, but is defeated and captured, and 
ultimately pardoned and released. Yudhisthira mourns his fate 

i An illuminating commentary on a different version of this same myth is 
given by H. Zimmer, Maya , Derindische Mythos , pp. 52 ff. 
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and asks M&rkandeya, who seems to be rather abruptly introduc- 
ed for the purpose of the story, if there is any mortal more un- 
fortunate than himself. Thereupon Markandeya relates the story 
of the Dasarathi Rama. Now the entire story of the attempted 
rape of Draupadl by Jayadratha is so ill conceived and uncon- 
vincing that it appears to have been invented solely for the pur- 
pose of introducing a summary of the Ramayana. Who could 
be now a better narrator of the story of Rama than the Bhargava 
Markandeya, age old and yet eternally young, the only man who 
had witnessed the happenings in this world in all the different 
ages, witnessed even the dissolution and creation of the world ? 

After hearing the story of Rama, Yudhisthira, the “ dummy ” 
of the bard, says that he did not grieve so much on his own or 
his brothers* account as he did on account of the daughter of 
Drupada; and then asks Markandeya if he had ever seen or heard 
of a woman as devoted to her husband as Draupadl. To console 
Yudhisthira, Markandeya then relates the well-known story 
( upcikhyana ) of Savitrl, who rescues her husband from death by the 
insistent importunity of her pleading, by her deep feminine intui- 
tion and by her unflinching devotion to her husband ( Aranyaka 
293-299 in the Vulgate ). And that is the last episode of the Ara- 
nyaka narrated by the Bhargava Markandeya and in fact the last 
episode of this parvan in which a Bhargava iB concerned. 

VIRATAPARVAN 

In the short Virataparvan, as in the Sabha, the narrative is 
plain and straightforward, unembellished by any episodic 
enlargement, and the story marches rapidly forward. This book 
contains consequently no upcikhyanas and there is no room for 
any Bhargava digression. The references to the Bhargavas are 
few and far between, and they are incidental allusions to the 
greatness or heroism of the Bhargavas. One of these may be 
adduced for the purpose of illustration. Addressing Duryodhana, 
Bhlstna asks 5 “ Who is superior to Drona except Rama, the Bon 
of Jamadagni ? ” ( B. 4. 51. 19 ), 


5 [ Annals, 6. O. R. I, ] 
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Udyogaparvan 

The Udyogaparvan furnishes its quota of references to the 
Bhargavas, at least to the Bhargava Rama. Here again R&ma 
Jamadagnya emerges from the obscurity of myth and iegend, 
and we find him coming into direct contact — and in one case, 
actual conflict — with some of the epic characters. 

In adhy. 72 ff. of the Vulgate version of the Udyoga, we have 
an account of a council held by the Pandavas, where Krsna is 
coramisioned to go and treat with Dhrtarastra, which is followed 
in adhy. 83 ff. by a description of Krsna’s journey to Hastinapura. 
On the way he meets a company of ancient sages, whom he duly 
honours. On his asking them whither they were bound, the 
Bhargava Rama, who is apparently their spokesman, explains 
that they were on their way to attend the council meeting which 
was going to be held at Hastinapura in order to witness the pro- 
ceedings and listen to the discussion. The sages then take leave 
of him and proceed on their way. Led by Rama Jamadagnya, 
they arrive in due course at the capital of the Kurus and present 
themselves in the darbar hall, where they are received with due 
honours by Bhlsma (adhy. 94). The proceedings begin with a long 
peroration by Krsna, in which he announces that the Pandavas were 
ready to obey implicitly the commands of Dhrtarastra, provided 
they were assured that they would be treated with fairness and 
given what is theirs by right (adhy. 95). The Bhargava Rama, tak- 
ing advantage of the spell of silence which followed Krsna’s diplo- 
matic speech, gets up and, advising peace, relates, unasked, the 
story of Dambhodbhava ( adhy. 96 ). The foolish king Dambho- 
dbhava, who wants to be acknowledged the unconquered and 
unconquerable hero, challenges in his cupidity the sages Nara 
and Nfirftyana ( who were then practising penance at Badarl ) to 
fight with him. The ascetics meekly decline, but Dambhodbhava 
is importunate. So in the end Nara takes up a handful of grass 
and, charging the blades in his hand with mystic potency, flings 
them at the enemy. They change into deadly missiles, overpower- 
ing the soldiers of Dambhodbhava, and compel him to surrender 
and acknowledge his defeat. Nara reads Dambhodbhava a sermon 
on self-contral, on kindness to all creatures and humility towards 
JJrahmips* The Bhargava R&ma appearing here in the rdle of a 
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peace-maker concludes by advising conciliation and pointing out 
that Nara is Arjuna, while Narayana is Krsna. The story is an 
unnecessary digression, with the very obvious object of reiterat- 
ing and emphasizing the identity between Nara-Narayana and 
Arjuna-Krsna. 

The Udyogaparvan closes with a story ( Ambopakhyana ), in 
which the Bhargava Rama plays a very active and prominent 
part ( adhy. 173-196 of the Vulgate ). Bhlsma -explains to Duryo- 
dhana that, because of a vow he had taken, he would not fight 
with Sikhandin, who at birth had been a girl, and then relates 
the whole life history of Sikhandin, who in a previous birth was 
Amba, the daughter of the king of Kasl. Bhlsma narrates how 
Amba, having been disappointed of marriage through Bhisma’s 
action, vowed to compass his death and how the Bhargava Rama, 
having promised to help her, fought with Bhlsma at Kuruksetra 
for twenty-three days, a, fight which ends in a stalemate. The story 
is developed in this way. 

When Amba was repulsed by Salva, to whom she was engaged 
and who subsequently refused to marry her on account of her 
abduction by Bhlsma, she left him and wandered about alone in a 
neighbouring forest, nursing her grief and vowing vengeance. 
There she meets a company of ascetics, who sympathize with her 
and devise means to help her. While the ascetics are cogitating as 
to how they should help her, there comes'along by chance Amba's 
grandfather, the royal sage Hotravahana, who advises her to 
seek the help of his friend Rama Jamadagnya. While these 
deliberations are proceeding, Rama’s disciple and faithful 
follower Akrtavrana appears on the scene. Hotravahana tells him 
the previous history of Amba and also her future plans. Akrfca- 
varna decides that Bhlsma is certainly responsible for Amba's mis- 
fortunes, and is the party deserving punishment. By a fortunate 
accident Rama — on the war-path, armed with a bow and a sword 
and his famous axe (parasu ) — comes there the following morn- 
ing. Amba again relates the whole story of her unfortunate life 
to the Bhargava Rama and beseeches him to slay the offending 
Bhlsma. But since Rama has taken the vow that he would on no 
account take up arms except at the bidding of the twice-born, 
he has to be persuaded by the sages to espouse Amba’s cause. 
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He then proceeds with Arnba and all the assembled sages to the 
banks of the Sarasvatl and from there sends a message to Bhlsma, 
who meets him at the boundary of the Kuru kingdom. Rama 
orders Bhlsma to take back Amba or failing that fight a duel with 
him. Since Bhlsma cannot do the former, he decides to fight, goes 
back to the city and returns, furnished with all arras and ac- 
coutrements, in a chariot made of silver, drawn by white horses. 
Bhlsma’s mother GangadevI ( identified with the river Ganges ) 
tries to stop the impending fight but without success. The fight 
lasts for several days, when at last Rama wounded by an arrow 
of Bhlsma falls down in a swoon. Bhlsma stops fighting * it is a 
gentlemanly duel, following minutely all the strict rules of chival- 
ry, and unlike the deadly combats of the Bharata war. The fight 
is continued on the following days, with varying luck. Even 
after many days of constant fighting, in which millions and bill- 
ions of arrows are showered by each combatant and cut up by the 
opponent, various magical missiles are flung by which alter- 
nately the combatants get wounded, fall down, recover and resume 
the fight, the grim contest continues indecisively- Then one 
night Bhlsma, who was one of the Vasus, saw in a dream a group 
of eight Brahmins ( the Eight Vasus ), who had supported him 
and encouraged him that same day while he was lying wounded 
and unconscious on the battlefield. They remind him of a magical 
missile of his, by discharging which he could put the Bhargava 
Rama to sleep on the field of battle. Next day the fight began 
again and the combatants hurled at each other simultaneously 
the terrific Brahma missile, which is capable of shattering the 
earth. The two missiles clash in the middle and neutralize each 
other. During the commotion caused by these weapons, Bhlsma 
thinks of the sleep missile. As he is about to discharge that mis- 
sile, the gods intervene. With Bhlsma’s mother, Ganga, the gods 
go from one to the other of the combatants, trying to pacify them. 
Seeing that neither of them is prepared to yield and be the first 
to retire from the field of battle, the gods stand between the com- 
batants and make the fight impossible. Still the combatants are 
not pacified and will not leave the field. Finally the shades of 
his ancestors persuade Rama to lay aside bis weapons, which he 
then reluctantly does. That is sufficient for Bhlsma. He puts 
down his bow and arrow, goes to Rama, his guru % and prostrates 
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himself at his feet. They soon forget their quarrel and become 
friends again. Thus this titanic conflict between Bhlsrua and 
the Bhargava Rama, which is said to have lasted for three and 
twenty days, is utterly barren of any result beyond adding a .few 
hundred lines to the text 1 

.One peculiar thing we notice about this story is the sudden 
change of heart on the part of the Bliargave Rama. While in all 
other .accounts of him he is represented as the inveterate 
foe of the Ksatriyas and the epic bards are never weary of telling 
us that he had exterminated the Ksatriyas thrice seven times, 
here we find him befriending the royal sage Hotravaliana and 
championing the lost cause of an unhappy Ksatriya damsel 1 
The episode shows another inconsistency in the behaviour of 
Rama; for, here we are surprised with the statement that in 
Bhlsma Rama had taken a Ksatriya pupil and had apparently 
taught him so well that the pupil knew not only as much 
as the guru but perhaps even more. This does not prevent him 
subsequently from cursing Karna, who had learnt the secrets of 
the science of arms from Rama in the guise of a Brahmin but later 
had to confess that he was a Ksatriya. There Rama Is reported 
to have said to Karna that the Brahma weapon can never be learnt 
by one who is not a Brahmin ( B. 12. 3. 31 ), though Bhlsma had 
used the Brahma missile successfully against Rama in the com- 
bat mentioned above. 


Bhismaparvan 

With the Bhismaparvan begin what may be called the “ battle 
books, ” which in some shape or other must have formed the 
kernel of the Mahabharata, which kernel has served as a nucleus 
for the growth of a vast amount of secondary material, cohering 
together so as to form a more or less harmonious whole. A rough 
sketch of the original plan of the epic is preserved in a stanza 
occurring in one of the chapters of the first book ( 1. 55. 43 ) • 

evem etat puravrtlam tesam aklistakarinam I 
bhedo rajyavindias cajayas cajayaidm vara II 
The BhSrata, according to this statement, was a trilogy consisting 
of the story of the dissension, loss of the kingdom, and victory, 
among some descendants of Bharata. 
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The Bhlsmaparvan, according to the Vulgate, is divided into 
four sections ( upaparvans ). Of these the first two are mainly 
geographical tractates ♦* Jambukhanda-nirmana-parvan and 
Bhumi-parvan. The third is the famous philosophical discourse, 
the Bhagavadglta, which is, so to say, the keystone of the whole 
new superstructure of the remodelled Bharata and which has 
passed into world literature. The fourth and last section of this 
book is a lengthy account in eighty chapters ( or about 4300 
stanzas ) of the fight of the first ten days of the Great War, up to 
the fall of Bhlsma. After the Bhagavadglta, the account of the 
fight runs on smoothly and is not allowed to be interrupted by 
any digressions. Consequently this sub-section also contains no 
BhSrgava episode or for that matter any other episodic narrative 
at all. But passing allusions to the BhSrgavas are not by any 
means wanting even in this final section of the Bhlsmaparvan. 
They are, however, for the most part trivial and confined to 
the glorification of Rama Jamadagnya, playing on the theme 
of his encounter with Bhlsma. The Bhargava Rama is subtly 
praised by saying that Bhlsma was a hero whom even Rama 
could not defeat. 

But the Bhagavadglta itself contains an interesting allusion 
to the Bhrgus and that is in the tenth chapter, in the enumera- 
tion of the so called vibhutis of SrI-Krsna. The vibhutis are said 
to be infinite ( nasty anlo vistarasya me y Gita 10. 19 in the Vulgate 
version ), but about sixty of them have been specifically 
enumerated and they are worthy of close study. Some of these 
vibhutis are pure and simple gods, such as Indra, Visnu, Siva 
and so on. Some are yet other supernatural beings, such as 
Kubcra, Citraratha and others. Some are celestial luminaries 
such as the Sun, and the Moon. Some are merely terrestrial 
features such as mountains, rivers, the ocean and so on. Some 
are even animals such as the serpent ( Sesa ), elephant ( Airfivata ), 
eagle ( Garuda ) and so on. There are mentioned among these 
vibhutis only nine human — or at least semi-human, that is, semi- 
divine — beings, whom we may regard as historical or semi- 
historical personalities. Three of them, Vfisudeva, Arjuna and 
Vy&sa, are well-known and important epic characters, and as 
suoh their inclusion in this list is expeoted and may be said 
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to be quite natural. They may therefore be ignored. Then, further, 
of divine sages ( devarsia ), Srl-Krsna declares himself to be 
Narada, the official messenger between the gods and the men. 
Of perfected beings ( siddhaa ), Srl-Krsna says, he is Kapila, a 
celebrated sage, probably the codifier of the Samkhya, the system 
most popular with the epic bards. Of household priests, Srl- 
Krsna identifies himself, quite naturally again, with Brhaspati, 
the priest of the gods, one of the Angirases, a clan closely 
connected with the Bhrgus from very ancient times. There remain 
three ; of these all — or at least two — are clearly Bhargavas. Of 
Kavis, Srl-Krsna says, hw is Sukra, the Bhargava priest of the 
Asuras, the asuric counterpart of Brhaspati. Of weapon-bearers 
( sa8tra-bhrt) ) Srl-Krsna declares himself to be Rama, who is 
identified by some authorities as Rama son of Dasaratha, but 
w '10 in my opinion is meant to be no other than the much lauded 
hero of the Mah&bharata poets, Rama son of Jamadagni, the 
Bhargava Rama. Lastly, of great sages ( maharsia ), Srl-Krsna 
says, he is Bhrgu ( maharslnam Bhrgur aham, Gita 10. 25 ). All 
other vibhutis are more or less intelligible ; for each vibhuti is or 
may be regarded, more or less, as the foremost or the first of a 
class ; but why Bbrgu should be considered as the greatest of the 
great 6ages ( makorsis ) is somewhat enigmatic. He is not reckon- 
ed among the Seven Sages ( saptarsis ). He is no doubt said to 
be a son of Brahma, but Brahma had nearly a dozen sons of that 
kind, who all became Prajapatis and founders of gotraa. And 
about Bhrgu’s greatness even the Mahabharata has nothing to 
narrate beyond the fact that his wife Puloma was abducted by a 
cannibal called Pulom an (Adi)orDam§a (Santi), and that he 
had cursed various people. 

Dronaparvan 

The Dronaparvan supplies what is for our purpose one of the 
most interesting of Bhargava references in the Mahabharata. 

On the thirteenth day of the Great War during Arjuna’s tem- 
porary absence, Abhimanyu with a small following pierces the 
Kaurava ring-formation ( cakra-vyuha ), but Jay adratha intercepts 
his followers and isolates him, and Abhimanyu is slain after a 
brave fight ; oae of the niost tragic episodes of the Great Epic, 
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To console Yudhisthira for the untimely death of Abhimanyu, 
VySsa tells him many stories illustrating the transitoriness of 
human life. At that time he relates how Narada comforted Srn- 
jaya in a time of bereavement by telling him of the sixteen kings 
of great merit, who nevertheless all died when their time came 
( adhy. 55-71 of the Vulgate ). These kings were, as a matter of 
fact, all cakravcirtins , sovereigns who had conquered surrounding 
kingdoms or brought them under their sway and established a pa- 
ramount position on more or less extensive regions around their 
own kingdoms. The episode, which is known as the Soda- 
sarajaklya, recounts the heroic deeds and the meritorious actions 
of sixteen of such famous kings of antiquity. The sixteen kings 
are these * ( 1 ) Marutta, son of Aviksit ; ( 2 ) Suhotra Atithina *, ( 3 ) 
Paurava ( Brhadratha, king of Ahga ) ; ( 4 ) Sibi, son of Usln^ra ; 

( 5 ) Rama, son of Dasaratha ; ( 6 ) Bhaglratha, son of Dillpa ; ( 7 ) 
Dillpa Ailavila ; ( 8 ) Mandhatr, son of Yuvanasva ; ( 9 ) Yayati, 
son of Nahusa ; ( 10 ) Ambarlsa, son of Nabhaga *, ( 11 ) Sasabindu, 
son of CitraTatha ; ( 12 ) Gaya, son of Amurtarayas ; (13 ) Ranti- 
deva, son of Samkrti ; ( 14 ) Bharata, eon of Duhsanta ; ( 1 5 ) Prthu, 
son of Vena ; and, last but not least, (16) the Bhargava R&ma, son 
of Jamadagni. 

Accordingly we have here a vivid and colourful descrip- 
tion of that great feat of the Bhargava Rama, the extirpation 
of Ksatriyas, an account which courts mistrust by its appal- 
ling exaggeration and staggering figures ( adhy. 70 of the Vul- 
gate). We are told how Rama took a vow to relieve the Earth of 
her burden of Ksatriyas. Thereafter he first slew Kartavlrya, 
who was never before defeated in battle. Then of Ksatriyas he 
slaughtered 64,000, cutting off their ears and noses and breaking 
their teeth, besides stifling in smoke 7000 Haihayas ( the clan to 
which Arjuna Kartavirya belonged ) and torturing them, and 
butchering 10,000 with his own axe. . . . Then the puissant son 
of Jamdagni, marching against the Kasmlras, the Daradas, the 
Kuntis, the Ksudrakas and Mnlavas, the Angas, Vangas and 
Kalingas, the Videhas, the Tamraliptakas, the Raksov&has, the 
Yltihotras, the Trigartas, the Marttikavatas, the Sibis and other 
warrior races, thousands in number, slew them all with arrows of 
exceeding sharpness. Going from country to country, he slew 
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thousands and hundreds of thousands of Ksatriyas, creating a 
veritable deluge of blood and filling many lakes with it. . . .Then 
bringing under his sway all the eighteen divisions of the earth, 
that descendant of Bhrgu celebrated a hundred sacrifices, like a 
second Indra, when he gave away costly gifts ( daksina) to Brah- 
mins. The sacrificial altar, full eight nalas high and made 
entirely of gold, embellished with hundreds of gems and ador- 
ned with thousands of banners, as also this earth abounding 
in domestic and wild animals, was accepted by Kasyapa from the 
Bhargava Rama as his sacrificial fee for performing the sacri- 
fice. Rama also gave him many thousands of huge elephants 
adorned with golden ornaments. Freeing the earth of robbers 
that infested her, making her full of righteous and amiable peo- 
ple, Rama gave the earth to Kas\ apa at his great horse sacrifice. 
Then comes the Bhargava slogan ( B. 7. 70. 20 ) • 

trihsaptakrtmh prthivini krtva nihksatriyafh prabhuh i ( IV ) 

Having cleared the earth of Ksatriyas thrice seven times, hav- 
ing celebrated a hundred sacrifices, Rama gave the earth to the 
Brahmins. When the earth with her seven grand divisions was 
bestowed by him upon Kasyapa, then the latter said to Rama, 
“ Go thou out of this earth at my command I Hearing these 
words of Kasyapa, that foremost of weapon-bearers, obedient to 
the command of a Brahmin, caused the ocean to roll back and to 
give him a new strip of land to live in, and Rama took up his 
abode on Mount Mahendra. 

It is instructive to compare this Story of Sixteen Kings with 
a variant version of it in the Santi ( adhy. 29 of the Vulgate ), as 
related to the same Yudhisthira by Sxl Krsna. After the battle 
the month of mourning is spent outside the capital on the banks 
of the Ganges. Yudhisthira, very dejected, proposes to renounce 
the kingdom and retire to the forest. At Arjuna ? s request, 
Krsna tries to console him and so relates to him the Story of Six- 
teen Kings, which Narada had once related to king Srnjaya. 
The stories are naturally almost the same as those related to 
Yudhisthira by Vyasa after the death of Abhimanyu. There is, 
however, one very striking difference. Fifteen of the kings in the 
list are the same ; the sixteenth “ king ” of the Drona list, namely, 
the Bhargava Rfima, is conspicuous by his absence in the Santi 
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list ! He is replaced by a real king, Sagara son of Iksvaku, who 
was indeed a very famous king, fully deserving to be included 
in this list of the celebrated sixteen kings of antiquity, whereas 
the Bh&rgava Rama was no king at all and does not properly fall 
into this enumeration. His “ extermination ” of the Ksatriyas 
was merely an act of vendetta. And although he is said to have 
conquered the whole earth, he never was crowned a king. 
Therefore the propriety of including his exploits in the Sodasarfi- 
jaklya is more than questionable. In fact it would never 
strike anybody except an unscrupulous Brahmin redactor — with 
strong Bliargava leanings — to perpetrate such a tendentious 
perversion and father it upon Vyasa. 

Karnaparvan 

Karna is represented in our epic as a pupil of the Bh&rgava 
Rama, like Bhlsma and Drona. So there are several casual re- 
ferences — in his capacity as the guru of Karna — to Rama J&ma- 
dagnya in the course of this parvan. 

In adhy. 31 ( of the Vulgate ), we have a reference to the bow 
( Vijaya ) which Karna had received from the BhSrgava Rama, 
who in his turn had obtained it from Indra himself. Indra had 
used it in his fight with the Daityas : Rama had used it in his 
campaign against the Ksatriyas of the earth, which he had con- 
quered thrice seven times ( B. 8. 31. 46 ) : 

trihmptakTtvah prthivi dhanusa yena nirjita \ ( V ) 

On the seventeenth day of the war, Duryodhana persuades 
Salya to be Karna’s charioteer and to encourage him tells the 
story how Karna had become possessed even of celestial weapons 
through the Bhargava Rama. 

To emphasize further the great importance of Karna, Duryo- 
dhana then narrates a story which shows the greatness of Karna’s 
guru, Rama Jamadagny a ( adhy. 34 of the Vulgate). Rftma is 
generally represented in the Mahabharata as a man — or rather a 
Superman — who had fought his battles on this earth with other 
human beings like himself. Here we are told that he had fought 
with and vanquished even the Daityas. The story is this. To 
obtain celestial weapons from Mahadeva, Rfima (like the Pantfava 
Arjuna later ) was practising terrible austerities. At that time 
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the Asuras had become so powerful that even all the gods together 
could not subdue them, and so Mahadeva asks the BhSrgava 
R&ma to fight with them ( as Arjuna later fought with the 
Niv&takavaoas and other demons ). Rama went up to the Asuras 
and said to them, “ Most invincible in battle as you are, O Dai* 
tyas, give me battle ”, Then the Daityas began to fight with 
Rama. Then that delighter of the Bhargava clan slaughtered 
those Daityas, on the battlefield by strokes that were like the 
strokes from Indra’s thunderbolt. After Rama had vanquished 
the invincible Asuras without the use of any special weapons, 
then Mahadeva gave him those celestial missiles for which Rama 
was practising the terrible austerities. Perhaps feeling that the 
story might be disbelieved, Duryodhana hastens to add that he 
had heard it himself from the lips of a pious and truthful 
Brahmin while the latter was relating it to king Dhrtar&stra, 
Duryodhana’s father. 

Then in adhy. 42 ( of the Vulgate ), Kama relates that under 
the guise of a Brahmin he had been a disciple of the Bhargava 
Rama in order to learn from him the secret of certain magical 
missiles known to Rama alone. One day while Rama was sleep- 
ing with his head resting in the lap of Karna, the thigh 
of the latter was bored through by Indra (Arjuna’s de facto father) 
in the form of a ferocious centipede, and Karna was weltering 
in blood but did not move a muscle, for fear of disturbing the 
sleep of his guru and thus incurring his displeasure. When Rama 
woke up and saw this state of things, he concluded that his dis- 
ciple was no Brahmin, as only a Ksatriya could suffer such 
agony and keep still. Then Karna confesses his guilt and begs 
Rama’s pardon. Rama pronounces a curse on Karna, saying 
that at the critical moment the magical missiles of which he had 
obtained knowledge from Rama by such a dastardly trick — even 
the great Yogi could not see through it — would fail him. Brahma 
could never reside firmly in one who is not a Brahmin ; 
abrUhmane bi'ahma na hi dhruvam syaf ( B. 8. 42. 9. ). And so it 

happened, needless to say. , 

In a variant version of this tale ( Santi 3 in the Vulgate ) the 
worm which had bored through Kama's thigh is said to have 
been not Indra in disguise, but a demon suffering the effects of a 

curse pronounced on him by Bhrgu I 
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Salyaparvan 

In the Salyaparvan there are only stray references to the 
Bhargavas, especially in the account of Balarama’s pilgrimage — 
another very obvious digression — during which Balarama visits 
of course all the places sacred to the Bhargavas such as Rama- 
tlrtha, Samantapancaka and so on, which lay on his way. 

At Bamatlrfcha we have a repetition of the story that Kasyapa 
officiated at the sacrifice celebrated by Rama Bhargava after 
conquering the whole earth and annihilating the K9atriyas 
( B. 9. 49. 7 f. ) : 

yatra Ramo mahabhugo Bhargavah sumcihatapuh M 
asakrt prthivim jit at hat a ksatrryapu fugava m I 
upddhyayam puraskrtya Ra&ycipahi munisnttamam II 
ayajad vajapeyena .so ’ivamtdhasatana. at \ 
pradadau daksina/n caiva prthivim vai sasagaram n 

Sauphsaparvan 

The Sauptika is one of the few books of the Mahabharata 
which are entirely, or almost entirely, free from reference to the 
Bh&rgavas. The book is short, consisting of 1 8 chapters and 
about 800 stanzas in the Vulgate version, and comprises only two 
sub-parvavs : the Sauptika and the Aisika The first s ub'parvan 
describes the slaughter of the sleepers in the camp of the 
Pandavas, while the second gives an account of the use of the 
world-destroying dart Aisika by Asvatthaman. 

STRIPARVAN 

In the next book, the Strlparvan, which like the former is 
short, consisting of 27 chapters and about 800 stanzas in the 
Vulgate version, there are only three incidental references to the 
BhArgavas. The partmn consists almost wholly of the descrip* 
tion of the obsequial ceremonies of the warriors killed in the 
war and lamentations of women over their dead kinsfolk, which 
is fortunately held free from digressions and interpolations. 
The tragedy also does not permit the development of any other 
sentiment. The absence of reference to the Bhargavas, who, 
as already remarked, had strictly speaking no connection whatso- 
ever with the Kuru-Paficala heroes, is not only thoroughly 
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appropriate, but is an omission for which we may be truly grate- 
ful to the redactors of our Mahabharata. 

Santiparvan 

The Santi, which is in essence a manual of instruction in 
king-craft (■ rajadharmd ), conduct in time of calamity ( apaddharma ) 
and emancipation ( mohsadharma ) compiled in the peculiar pe- 
dagogic technique developed by the redactors of the Great Epic 
for the edification of the people combined with their entertain- 
ment, supplies its quota of Bliargava material, making up in some 
measure for the deficiency of the last three books. 

Already in adhy. 2 f. (of the Vulgate) we hear of the Bhargava 
Rama. The month of mourning is spent by the Pandavas 
outside the capital on the banks of the Ganges. There Narada 
relates to Yudhisthira the story of the early career of Karna, 
which is here said to be a secret of the gods ( deva-guhya ). In 
the course of the narrative Narada repeats with more details 
the story we have already noticed as to how Karra had easily 
deceived the Bhargava Rama and obtained from him the care- 
fully guarded secret of the famous Brahma missile ( brahmastra ) 
under the false pretence of being a Brahmin, and a Bhrgu too. 
An interesting point of difference between this version of the 
story and that given in the Karnaparvan is, as mentioned already, 
that the worm which bites Karna and bores a hole through his 
leg is not Indrabut a demon called Damsa, who had tried to carry 
off Bhrgu’e wife. If this wife be Pulorna, then her ravisher 's 
name was given as Puloman in adhy. 4 of the Adi, where, how- 
ever, there is no mention of Bhrgu’s curse ; but we are told on 
the other hand that the ravisher of Puloma was reduced to ashes 
by Bbrgu’s son Cyavana. But perhaps this demon Damsa is 
some other ravisher of Bhrgu’s wife. 

In any event the happy result of this discourse of the sago was 
that Yudhisthira, casting off grief, enters the capital in state, is in- 
stalled on the throne and performs the obsequial ceremonies of his 
departed kinsme n. Later Krsna in an ecstatic trance communes with 
the distant Bhlsma, who remains lying on the battlefield on a bed 
of arrows and who in a long hymn of adoration invokes Krspa, 
Krsna then sets out with the Pandava brothers and his followers 
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to visit Bhlsma on his deathbed. The arrival of the party at the 
battlefield, which it will be remembered has been identified by the 
redactors of the epic with the Bhargava tirtha Samantapanoaka, 
affords an easy opportunity for another repetition of the legend 
of Rama's heroic exploit. That was the very spot where the 
Bh&rgava Rama had established those five lakes of blood. Srl- 
Krsna in passing points to those lakes and says ( B. 12. 48. 9 ) * 
trihsaptakrtvo vasxdhafn krtva m hksatriydfh prabhyh I 
ihedaniin tato Hamah karmano virardma ha II ( VI ) 
Yudhisthira, the “ dummy ” of the rhapsode, has an insatiable 
longing to hear all about the extermination of the Ksatriyas by 
the Bhargava Rama though he had heard it all before from other 
story-tellers, and he has besides some doubts which he forthwith 
refers to Krsna ( B. 12. 48. 10 )•* 

trihaaptakrtvah prthivi krta nihksatriyd purd \ 

Rameneti tathdtiha tvam atra me samsayo mahan 9 ( VII ) 

To solve this doubt of Yudhisthira Krsna gratuitously! voB 
unteers to repeat the whole story of Rama from the very begin- 
ning, a full-size account of the birth of the Bhargava Rama, of 
the extirpation of the Ksatriyas and of the subsequent ’regenera- 
tion of the race. Here we have now an attestation of the entire 
story by SrI-Krsna, a variant of the story told by Akrtavrana, a 
desciple of Rama, to Yudhisthira himself in the Aranyaka. 
There are naturally several discrepancies between the two ver- 
sions, two of which are noteworthy. In the first version it was 
Satyavatl's father in law who prepares the magical carus , which 
were subsequently exchanged by the goodi ladies who were to 
partake of them ; here it is Satyavatl’s husband himself, Rclka, 
who prepares them. The other is a somewhat morej ! serious dis- 
crepancy. In the Aranyaka version, Jamadagni was robbed of 
his calf by Arjuna KSrtavIrya himself, who is represented there 
as a perfect fiend. In the story as told by SrI-Krsna, Arjuna is 
a perfect angel of a man, always devoted^to^peace, ever obedient 
to Brahmins and ready to protect all classes ; he had given away 
the earth to Brahmins in a horse sacrifice which he had perform- 
ed. His sons on the other hand were “ proud and cruel ", and 
Jt was they who brought away the calf of Jamadagnis sacrificial 
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cow. As it is difficult, at this distance of time, in the absence 
of independent evidence, to say whether Akrtavrana or Sn- 
Krsna was more truthful, it must remain a moot point whether 
the guilty party is Arjuna Kartavlrya or his sons. Then Srl- 
Krsna goes on to tell Yudhistliira that the Ksatriyas were anni- 
hilated by the BhSrgava Rama thrice seven times, speaking 
exactly like a Bhargava ( B. 12. 49. 64 ) : 

. trihsaptakrtvah prthivim fcrtva nihksatriydm prabhuh l 
daksinam asvomedhante Kaiyapayadadat falah ti ( VIII ) 

The matter being now attested by SrI-Krsna himself, it cannot 
be described by revilers of Brahmins as a fabrication made by 
the Brahmins themselves. 

It must always have been something of a puzzle to all thought- 
ful persons where Ksatriyas like the Kauravas and the Pandavas 
and even Sri— Krsna himself came from after the Ksatriya race 
had been wiped out thrice seven times by the Bhargava Rama, 
and that was in fact Yudhisthira’s doubt, which he had expressed 
to Srl-Krena. Various explanations of the mystery have been pro- 
pounded. In the earlier chapters of the epic, as we have seen 
several times, it was the pious Brahmins who procreated children 
on the widows of the Ksatriyas slain by Rama and they became 
Ksatriyas by the Vedic rule panigrahasya fanaynh ( 1. 98. 5 ) : the 
child belongs to him who has gone through the form of mar- 
riage with the mother. That was however not the view of SrI- 
Krsna. His explanation was that the Earth had concealed some 
Ksatriyas. She had concealed some Haihayas among women, 
some Pauravas among the hears of Mount Rksavant. Some other 
Ksatriyas were brought up in the forest amoDg the kine, some in 
the oowpens among the calves. Some were protected by the Ocean, 
some by the wolves on Mount Grdhrakuta. These had all esca- 
ped destruction at the hands of the formidable Bhargava. And 
the old Ksatriya dynasties were resuscitated by Kafcyapa, who 
first ordered Rama to clear out from the earth which he bad 
given to Kasyapa as a part of the sacrificial fee and restored by 
and by those scions of the old Ksatriya families to their rightful 
heritage. SrI-Krspa evidently did not know anything about the 
procreation of Ksatriyas by pious Brahmins on the widows of the 
Ksatriyas slaughtered by the bloodthirsty Bh&rgava. He con- 
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eludes by remarking that the present Ksatriyas are the legiti- 
mate offsprings of those ancient Ksatriyas ( B. 12 . 49. 88 f. ) : 
tat ah prthivya nirdistams tan samanlya Kasyapah \ 
abhyasincan mahipulan hmtrtyan v i inyasa fh mat an n 
tesar'n putrds ca pautrUs ca yesam vamsah pratinthitah \ 

At the beginning of the third great sub-division of the Santi, 
the Moksadharma, we have a lengthy discourse attributed to 
Bhrgu, called the Bhrgu-Bharadvaja-samvada ( adhy. 182-192 of 
the Vulgate ), which summarizes in the form of questions and 
answers almost the entire Brahmanic teaching on the subject of 
( 1 ) the elements, ( 2 ) life and death, ( 3 ) caste distinctions, ( 4 ) 
good and evil, ( 5 ) the four stages of life, and finally ( 6 ) the 
other world. It will be seen that it is a complete tractate on 
Hindu Ontology, Sociology, Eschatology and Ethics that is here 
attributed to Bhrgu, the eponymous ancestor of the Bhargavas. 

The oft-cited stanza B. 12 . 339. 103 f. : 

Harnsah Kurinas ca Mat 8 y as ca pradurbhdvdd dvijottama I 
Varaho Narasimhas ca Vamano Rama eva ca l 
Ramo Dasarathis caiva Sat vat ah Kallcir eva ca \ 
from the Moksadharma is important as containing one of the 
two actual references in our Mahabharata to the Bhargava Rama 
as an avatara of Visnu, one of his ten amtaras ; hut the passage 
is suspect, as it is missing in some Grantha MSS. and some old 
Devanagarl MSS. which have been collated by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute for a critical edition of that book. 
The other reference is in the same chapter, a few stanzas earlier 
(B. 12. 339. 84): 

Tretayuge bhavisyami Ramo Bhrgukulodvahah \ 

Krntram cotmdayisyami samrddhabalavdhanam il 

This stanza cannot be impugned on the score of documentary 
evidence, which is unanimous in its favour. But both refer- 
ences occur in the NSrayanlya section of the Moksadharma, which 
is notoriously a late addition to our Mahabharata. This shows 
that the theory of avatdras is still developing in the epic and 
their number is not yet fixed, nor are the avataras fully cano- 
nized. It should thus seem that the Mahabharata does not 
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necessarily presuppose the .BhSrgava R§ma to be an avatdra of 
Visnu. 


ANUS ASANAPA RVAN 

The Anusasana, for some reason that is not yet quite clear, is 
the richest in Bhargava material. 

Early in the beginning of this book ( adhy. 4 ), we have the 
third repetition of the legend of the birth of Jamadagni. The 
previous chapter ( 3 ) relates the mighty deeds of the Ksatriya 
Visvamitra, which led to his attaining the coveted status of a 
Brahmin. In adhy. 4, Bhlsma explains how it came about that 
Visvamitra who was of mingled Brahmin and Ksatriya parentage 
was born in the Ksatriya caste with Brahmanio qualities, while 
his nephew Jamadagni, under similar conditions, was born in 
the Brahmin caste with Ksatriyan qualities. We have here a 
repetition of the old story how Rclka married Gadhi’s daughter 
Satyavatl, who obtained some boons for herself and her mother. 
The mother and the daughter exchange the trees they had to em- 
brace and the cams of which they had to partake. The wise 
Rclka had purposely made the prescriptions differently. He had 
in fact put the entire accumulated energy of Brahmanism in 
the cam of his wife, while he had put the entire accumulated 
energy of Ksatriyahood in the cam intended for her mother. 
The consequence of the exchange slyly effected by the mother 
was that the son of Gadhi 's wife turned out to be a man with 
Brahmanic propensities, while the son of Rclka’ s wife would 
have been a model Ksatriya ; but, owing to the pleadings of 
Satyavatl, the great sage graciously gives his consent to the 
postponement of the doom to Satyavatl’s grand-son. 

This story we have had at Aranyaka 115 and Santi 49 of the 
Vulgate* In passing it may be mentioned that the present ver- 
sion agrees with the Santiparvan version in making Rclka the 
giver of the boons, whereas in the Aranyaka version this person 
is some ancestor of Rclka, either Rclka’s father or perhaps Bhrgu 
himself. 

The mere mention of Bhargava Rama in B. 13. 14. 273 at once 
calls forth the reaction ; 
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trihsaptakrtvah prthivl yena mhksairiya, krta I 
Jamadagnyena Govinda Rameyaklistakarmarrfi M etc. ( IX ) 

In adhy. 30 ( of the Vulgate ) we are told how a Ksatriya 
Vltahavya was made a Brahmin by the mere word of a Bhrgu. 
The story is as follows. 

Vatsa, a descendant of Sary&ti had two sons, Haihaya and 
Talajangha. The hundred sons of Haihaya attacked and killed 
Haryasva, king of KasI, whose son Sudeva succeeded him on 
the throne. Sudeva was likewise defeated and killed by the 
Haihayas, Sudeva was succeeded by Divodasa, who built 
Varanasi, on the northern bank of the Ganges and the southern 
bank of the Gomatl. Likewise defeated by the Haihayas, he fled 
to his priest Bharadvaja, ^ho obtained for him, through sacrifice, 
a son Pratardana. The son of Divodasa defeated in turn all the 
Haihayas, when Vltahavya pursued by Pratardana, fled to the 
hermitage of Bhrgu. When Pratardana demanded from Bhrgu 
the surrender of Vltahavya, who was hiding in Bhrgu’s hermitage, 
Bhrgu in order to save the life of Vltahavya said that there were 
only Brahmins in the hermitage. Through that declaration of 
Bhrgu, who could not tell a lie, Vltahavya actually became a 
Brahmin. His descendants are set out for fifteen generations. His 
son was Grtsamada, whose eleventh descendant was Pramati ; 
his son was Ruru ; his son was Sunaka, from whom came the 
Baunakas. 

In adhy. 40, Bhlsma expatiates on the fascination and frailty 
of women, the root of all evil, and to support his statement he 
relates the story of Vipula, another Bhargava, an interesting 
story in which mesmerism or hypnotism plays some part (Vipulo- 
p&khyana, adhy. 40-43 in the Vulgate ). 

The sage Devasarman, the story goes, had a beautiful wife 
Buci ( Beauty ) by name, who had attracted the attention of the 
gay king of the gods, Indra. Once upon a time it so happened 
that Devasarman had to go away from his hermitage on some 
sacrificial business. Not feeling quite sure about his little Ruci, 
the old sage taking into his confidence his disciple, the Bh&rgava 
Vipula, told him to protect his slender-waisted wife, especially 
against the amorous advances of Indra, who was an adept at 
assuming different forms at will. Devasarman pathetcally iem 
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joined his disciple to take every care and see that lascivious king 
of the celestials did not defile that frivolous wife of his, like a 
wretched dog licking the havis placed near the sacrificial altar. 
To protect the virtue of Ruci, who was peerless on earth in beauty, 
Vipula decided to enter into her by his yogic power and live 
in her without her being conscious of it, until the critical mo- 
ment was passed. Indra comes as expected and makes overtures 
to the beautiful Ruci, who had captivated his mind. Ruci, 
though anxious to reciprocate, remains externally indifferent to 
the blandishments of Indra, through the influence of Vipula, who 
was living within her and guiding her actions. Indra, puzzled by 
the behaviour of Ruci, reflects and realizes how matters stand. 
At that moment Vipula leaves the body of Ruci and re-enters 
his own body. Then Vipula faces the philanderer and soundly 
rebukes him, and Indra slinks away abashed. Only one man 
had been able to protect a woman and that] was the Bhargava 
Vipula ( B. 13. 43. 27 ) : 

tenailcena tu ralcsa vai Vipulenci hr la striyah I 
nanyah saJclas trilolce 7 smin raksitum nrpa yositam II 

This story was told by the Bhargava Markandeya to Bhlsma 
( B. 13. 43. 18) and repeated by the latter to Yudhisthira. 

A few chapters later we have again a Bhargava story, the 
Cyavanopakhy ana in seven chapters (50-56), which is divided 

into two parts : the first two chapters ( 50-51 ) illustrate the 
sanctity of cows, the last five deal really with that topic of per- 
ennial interest, the mingled Brahmin and Ksatriya parentage of 
the Bhargava Rama. 

In the first story, in which a cow was found to be the only 
equivalent possible for the ransom of the sage Cyavana, may be 
passed over. 

In the second story ( adhy. 52-56 ), we come back to the anec- 
dote of Rama Jamadagnya, and we have here practically a 
repetition of the explanation given above (in adhy. 4 of this very 
parvan) of the circumstances under which Visivamitra, who 
was of mixed Brahmin and Ksatriya parentage was born m the 
Ksatriya caste with Brahmanic qualities, while Rama under 
similar conditions was born in the Brahmin caste with the oppp 
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site qualities. The repetition comes about in this way. Yudhi- 
sthira, whose curiosity about the BhSrgava Rama is, as already 
remarked, never satisfied, says to Bhlsma” 5 ( B. 13. 52. Iff.): “I 
have a great curiosity, O Lord, about Jamadagni’s son Rama, 
that foremost of all righteous persons. You should satisfy that 
curiosity. How was Rama born, that truly valorous hero ? He 
belonged by birth to a family of Brahmin sages. Hof did he be- 
come a follower of Ksatriyan practices ? Relate to me in detail 
the circumstances of Rama’s birth. Also how did a man born in 
the family of the Kusikas, who was a Ksatriya, become a 
Brahmin ? Great indeed was the power of the high-souled Rama 
as also that of Vi^vamitra ! ’’ 

The answer is given by Bhlsma by relating the prophecy 
which had been made by Cyavana, an ancestor of the Bhargava 
Rama. Cyavana wants to prevent the harm that will come 
to his clan by Rama's adopting the practices of the Ksatri- 
yas, a danger of which he has prophetic knowledge. He 
repairs to Kusika, through whose descendant the harm was to 
happen, in order to vex him, and, if he finds a favourable oppor- 
tunity, to pronounce a malediction on Kusika, damning him 
and his descendants to eternal perdition. When the sage presents 
himself before the king and says that he wants to observe a 
certain vow while living in the palace with the king, he is 
warmly welcomed with unfeigned joy, and also served with 
meticulous care and obsequiousness by the king and the queen. 
The sage has a meal and he then sleeps for twenty-one days, 
during which the king and the queen wait upon him without 
food or drink, gently shampooing his legs. Suddenly the sage 
wakes up and goes out, followed with trepidation by the king 
and the queen, and as suddenly vanishes ! The king looks for 
him in vain, and, returning in a dejected mood to the room set 
apart for the sage, finds him again, stretched as before on his 
luxurious bed l The sage practises many tricks of this type, 
calculated to try the patience of the unfortunate couple, and 
ultimately yokes them to a heavily laden war-chariot. During 
the drive through the city, the sage gives the royal couple 
vicious digs with a heavy iron goad, distributing all the 
while in charity the entire wealth of the king. Still the sage 
finds no change in their behaviour. So in the end he has to 
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express himself as satisfied with their treatment of him and he 
goes back to the forest, asking the royal couple to come there 
on the following day. The king and queen take a little rest for 
the first time after forty-two days of trial and spend the night 
happily in each other’s company. The next morning the king 
and queen go to the forest to pay their respects to the sage and 
see there a magnificent palace standing in a big park, a fair 
imitation of Indra's paradise. After a short while, the magical 
palace and the park vanish, and there sits in the solitude of the 
forest the sage who had yoked them to the chariot and ill-treated 
them in other ways. Then the king feels that Brahmic power was 
the summum honum of life. When he approaches Cyavana, the sage 
gives him a boon. Kusika wants to know why Cyavana had come 
to live with him and what all those incidents implied. Cyavana 
tells him frankly what his intention was and also prophesies 
that Kusika’s wish would be fulfilled in so far that a descendant 
of Kusika’s ( Visvamitra ) would become a Brahmin. Through the 
lustre of the Bhrgus, Kusika’s grandson (Visvamitra) would be 
an ascetic endowed with the splendour of fire ( B. 13. 55. 32 ) : 

Bhrgunam eva tejasa I 
Pautras te bhavita vipras tapasvi pUvakadyutih u 

Then follows in the final chapter Cyavana’s prophecy about 
the persecution of the Bhrgus, about Urva ( or Aurva ), about 
Rclka, and Jamadagni, who will marry Gadhi’s daughter, that is, 
KuSika’s grand-daughter. Of the boons that will be given to 
the two ladies by Bhrgu, xhe exchange of the trees and the cams 
by the mother and the daughter, about Visvamitra, and so on 
and so forth. Incidentally it may be mentioned that this is the 
fourth occurrence of this interesting story of the birth of the 
Bhargava Rama, it having occurred already at adhy. 4 of this 
very parvuti , and before that in the Santi ( adhy. 48 ) and the 
Aranyaka ( adhy. 115-117 ). 

Some chapters later we again meet with the Bhargava Rama 
when Bhlsma tells Yudhisthira about the merit of the gift of 
gold. The shades of his ancestors had appeared to Bhlsma and 
told him that the gift of gold purifies the giver, Now it happens 
that the same advice had been given to the BhS-rgava Rama by 
Vasistha and other sages. In this connection we have again an 
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allusion to the extirpation of the Ksatriyas and the conquest of 
the earth by Rlma < B. 13. 84. 31 ) : 

trihsaptakrtvah prthivi krta nihksotriya ptira I 

tato jitva mahim krlsnUrii Rumo rajivalocanah II etc. ( X ) 

The next chapter ( 85 ), a long rambling chapter with 168 
stanzas, deals with the mystery, already alluded to above, of the 
birth of Bhrgu, Angiras and Kavi. They are said to be prajdpatin 
and progenitors of many tribes and clans, in fact of the entire 
mankind. 

It will be a surprise to many that our sandals and umbrellas 
we also owe to a Bhrgu. Chapter 95 relates how the practice 
arose of giving umbrellas and sandals to Brahmins at iraddhas 
and other religious rites. Once upon a time Jamadagni was 
amusing himself by shooting arrows at a distant target, and his 
wife Renuka was fetching the arrows shot by him. Sorely afflic- 
ted by the scorching heat of the midday sun, she rested just 
for a moment under the shade of an umbrageous tree. Being 
kept waiting, the irascible Bhrgu scolded his wife for her tardi- 
ness, but on learning the real cause of the delay, wanted to shoot 
down the offending sun from his high position in the heavens. 
The frightened luminary comes to him in the guise of a poor 
Brahmin, who tries to dissuade him from carrying out his terrible 
threat, but is recognized by the Bhrgu and reprimanded. In the 
end Jamadagni is pacified and receives from the sun the first 
umbrella and the first pair of leather sandals. To make a gift 
of them to Brahmins is highly meritorious. This account of the 
origin of shoes and sandals is, I believe, not found outside the 
Mah&bhfirata. 

In adhy. 98 ( of the Vulgate ) we have a report by Bhlsma of 
a discussion between the BhSrgava Sukra and Bali about flowers, 
lamps, aromatics, appropriate to be offered to gods on diverse 
occasions and the merit accruing from the presentation. 

Above, while discussing the Dronaparvan version of the 
$oda6arfijakIya, I had referred to palpable evidence of the 
u bhfgulzation ” of a legend. We have another illuminating 
instance of the process in the next story ( adhy. 99-100 of the 
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Vulgate ) told by Bhlsrna to Yudhisthira. It is another version of 
the well-known legend of Nahusa 's fall from heaven. 

Nahusa, when king of the gods, neglected the daily offerings 
to the gods including the bali, losing thereby some of his spiritual 
power. Subsequently, having oppressed the sages, he was hurled 
down from heaven and turned into a boa by the curse of a 
Brahmin sage, Bhrgu. 

A simpler version of this legend occurs in the Udyoga ( adhy. 
11-17 ) and is again alluded to in the Santi ( adhy. 342 ). There 
it is related that Nahusa became extremely arrogant and caused 
the sages to carry his palanquin. While being carried about 
in this way, his foot touched the head of Agastya, who by his 
curse turned him into a boa. The defect in the construction of 
this naive story is very obvious and must have been early noticed 
by the diaskeuasts themselves. Nahusa, by the terms of the boon 
which Brahma and the gods had foolishly given him, could absorb 
the power of any being on whom he set his eyes. Under these 
circumstances, even the resourceful Agastya could not effective- 
ly curse Nahusa, because Agastya, when kicked by the tyrant, 
being in full view of the other, was ipso facto deprived of all his 
spiritual power, like all the gods and sages who had been oppress- 
ed by Nahusa and were utterly powerless before him. 

The revised version of the legend in the Anusasana stages be- 
forehand a confabulation between Bhrgu and Agastya Agastya 
wants to damn Nahusa but does not know how to. Bhrgu befri- 
ends him and gives him the assurance that he ( Bhrgu ) would 
somehow bring about the downfall of the tyrant. Bhrgu, who 
knows beforehand, by spiritual prevision, that Nahusa was going 
to kick Agastya, proposes to Agastya, in anticipation of it, that 
on a certain day he would sit hidden inside the matted locks of 
the sage and from that position he would curse Nahusa. Bo when 
the opportune moment came, Bhrgu, possessed of great lustre, 
addressed Agastya as follows : “ Do you shut your eyes, Agastya, 
while I enter into the matted hair of your head Having said 
this, Bhrgu of unfading glory and great energy entered into the 
locks of Agastya, who stood still like a wooden post. Soon after, 
Nahusa saw AgaBtya approach for being yoked to his chariot. 
Bhrgu, who was sitting in the matted locks of Agastya, took 
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care not to look at Nahusa. Fully acquainted with the power 
which the illustrious Nahusa had acquired on account of the boon 
which Brahma had given him, Bhrgu had acted thus. Agastya 
though thus treated by Nahusa did not yield to anger. 
Then Nahusa urged Agastya with his goad. The pious sage 
Agastya still did not yield to anger. The lord of celestials, him* 
self enraged at thisjpusillanimity, then struck Agastya on the-head 
with his left foot. When the sage was thus struck on the head, 
then Bhrgu, who was sitting within the matted locks of Agastya, 
became incensed and cursed the sinful Nahusa saying, “ Thou 
hast kicked the head of the great sage, fall down therefore on 
the earth, changed into a boa!** Thus imprecated by Bhrgu, 
who had not been seen , Nahusa forthwith became transformed into 
a boa and in that form dropped down on the earth 

Yudhisthira, who had heard a different version of the story 
from Salya, as narrated in the Udyoga, maintains naturally a 
discreet silence about these discrepancies and proceeds to ques- 
tion Bhlsma about some other matters on which he wanted 
information. 

Next, in the course of a long passage devoted to the praise of 
Brahmins, showing that the Brahmins are mightier than even 
the gods, the story of Cyavana is repeated ( adhy. 156 ). 

Cyavana, who had been rejuvenated and cured of blindness 
by the Asvins, had, as we have sten, promised them that they 
should drink Soma with Indra and the other gods. The gods were 
wavering in their mind, but Indra was adamant. He refused 
to accept the Soma libation in Cyavana’s sacrifice, if those low- 
caste Asvins were invited at the same time. When Cyavana was 
going to put his magic in operation, Indra rushes on him with 
a mountain and thunderbolt, but is instantly paralyzed by Cya- 
vana and brought to submission. Then Cyavana oreates a fear- 
some monster, Mada, who is about to gobble up all the gods. 
Beseeched by the gods, who were frightened to death by this ter- 
rible apparition, Indra apologizes to Cyavana; and the Asvins, 
patronized by the great wizard, are allowed to share the Soma 
libation with the other gods. This story was already narrated 
to Yudhisthira by the sage Lnma6a in the Aranyaka ( adhy. 123 
of the Vulgate ). 
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Asvamedhaparvan 

An echo of the above story we find early in the course of the 
Asvamedhaparvan. In adhy. 9 we find Agni taunting Indra 
about the humiliation of the latter at the hands of Cyavana, 
which has been just described ( B. 14. 9. 31 ) •* 
yatra ftaryatim Cyavano yajayi&yan 

sahasvibhyam somam agrknad ekah I 
tafn Uxirn kruddhah pratyasedhih purastac 
Charyatiyajnarh smara tarn Mahendra II 

Agni may have added the story of his own humiliation at the 
hands of another wizard of the same clan, Bhrgu, when he was 
indiscreet enough to divulge some secret to Puloman, the seducer 
of Bhrgu ’s wife Puloma, but for obvious reasons he does not do so. 

In another digression, the Anugltaparvan, we have an allusion 
to the annihilation of KsatriyaR by the Bhargava Rama, used 
this time for a different purpose (adhy, 29-30 of the Vulgate). 
It is here made the basis of a homily on the vanity of life. After 
the murder of Arjuna Kartavlrya and the extermination of the 
Ksatriyas, the Bhargava Rama was taught by the shades of his 
ancestors that greater than any victory over kings was the con- 
quest of one’s own self ♦* the ascetic ideal. This conquest is made 
by self- mortification. Thus admonished by his departed ances- 
tors, the Bhargava Rama practised the most austere penances, and 
as a consequence of this excercise of self-control, that highly 
blessed one acquired that supreme felicity which it is so difficult 


to obtain. 

The last Bhargava story of the Mahabharata is the Uttankopa- 
khySna of this parmn ( adhy. 53-58 of the Vulgate ), which we 


shall next consider. 

After the death of Bhlsma, Krsna returns to Dvaraka. On 
his way he meets in a desert the sage Uttahka, who is ready to 
pronounce a malediction on Krona when he learns that the at er 
had not brought about peace between the contending Kauravas 
and PSndavas. SrI-Krsna pacifies Uttanka by enlightening him 

about his divine nature and divine mission, complaining that 

the Kurus, intoxicated as they were by the pn 6 ° wT'aiven 

power, had not listened to the wholesome advice he had given 
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them for their welfare. At Uttahka s request, SrI-Krspa shows 
him his cosmic form ( rupam aiivaram ), made popular by the Gita, 
giving him rare boons. 

This story impels the intelligent Janamejaya to ask Vaisarii- 
p&yana what penances the great Uttahka had practised so that 
he had the temerity to threaten even Visnu ( SrI-Krsna ). Vai- 
sampayana replies that it was his supreme devotion to his guru 
that had endowed him with this great spiritual power, and he 
proceeds to relate the story of Uttanka. He relates how 
Uttahka had escaped being eaten by the cannibal king Saudasa 
and obtained the ear-jewels of Saudasa s queen Madayantl as fee 
for his guru Gautama, how on the way the ear-jewels were 
stolen by a snake ( naga ), and how Uttahka recovered them 
from the subterranean world of the Nagas. 

It will be noticed that this Uttankopakhyana is but a variant 
( metrical ) version of Pausyaparvan, a ( prose ) sub-section of the 
Adi ( adhy. 3 ), but with some significant differences in the 
details. The dramatis personae are in part different. The precep- 
tor is not Veda, as in the Adi, but Gotama, the husband of 
Ahalya ; likewise the king from whom Uttahka gets the ear- 
jewels is here not Pausya but Saudasa ( Kalmasapada ), who had 
become a cannibal by the cur^e of some great sage, whom the 
arrogant king had belaboured with a hunter. Mereover, in the 
first version, the name of the snake is given as Taksaka, the snake 
which had bitten king Pariksit and been the cause of his prema- 
ture death •, in the second he remains nameless. The only reason 
for citing the story of Uttahka here, in this paper, is that in the 
Asvamedha version of the story Uttahka is several times called a 
Bhargava, a- fact which does not appear from the Adiparvan 
version. We have thus here a documentation for a Bhargava, 
who by the power of his austerities — devotion to one's guru is a 
kind of tapas — was in a position to curse aD avatara of Visnu him- 
self for his apparent fault in not conciliating the Pfindavas and 
the Kauravas and preventing the fratricidal war, and who had 
to be gently pacified by the great god by showing him his cosmic 
form to support his asservations. 

If we now go back to the Adi. we shall find that this figure 
of Uttahka has been further deftly woven into the fabrio of 
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the epic and not allowed to remain merely as a loose appendage. 
For, in the short metricil tail of the ( prose ) Pausyaparvan, it is 
narrated that, after his adventure in the world of the Nagas, 
Uttahka betakes himself straight to the Pandava Janamejaya in 
Hastinapura and prevails upon the king to punish Taksaka for 
causing the death of Pariksit. At Uttanka’s instance Janamejaya 
instituted the snake sacrifice : and at this sacrifice Vaisampayana 
first recited the Mahabharata. Now the Mahabharata that we 
iio;v possess is said to have been recited by the Suta UgrasravaB 

before Saunaka exactly as he had heard it during the recitation 
of the poem by Vyasa’s own pupil Vaisampayana at the famous 
snake sacrifice which was instituted by king Janamejaya at the 
instigation of Uttahka. Our debt to this Bhargava is therefore 
very obvious. This Uttahkopakhyana contains the last important 
reference in the Mahabharata to the Bhargavas, linking up with 
that in adhy. 3 of the Adi. 


There are still a few more Bhargava stories in the Maha- 
bharata, the consideration of which I had intentionally postponed 
and to which we shall now turn. 

We run into a nest of Bhargava legends, as a matter of fact, 
already in the fourth sub-section of the Adi, the Paulomaparvan. 
which have not been discussed above. 

The Mahabharata, as is well known, has two variant openings. 
In the first ( Adi 1), when the Suta (or, according to some edi- 
tions, Sauti ) Ugrasravas, who is to recite the Mahabharata pre- 
sents himself at the hermitage of Kulapati Saunaka, during 
the twelve-year sacrificial session inaugurated by the sage in the 
sacred Naimisa Forest and offers to recite stories for the edifica- 
tion and entertainment of the guests, the sages assembled there 
express their desire to hear the celebrated Mahabharata ( 1. 

L ^ f ' ] Janamejaya^ m VaUampayana uklavan » 

yathavat sa rrn tustyU satre DoaipayarVijnaya » 
vedais caturbhih samitaiu Vyasa'yadbbutakarmanah* 
samhildm srotum iccMmo dlmrrnyam papabbayapa, ham U 
The Suta accordingly commences with some manyala stands 
( 1 . 1 . 20 ): 
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adyam purusam isanaih puruhutaih purustutam \ 
rtam ekdksaram brahma vyaktavyaktam sanatanam u etc., 
which are followed by a sort of prologue, which latter languishes 
and breaks off somewhere. 

In adhy. 4 of the Adi, we come upon another opening, which 
totally ignores the first ! The Suta is re-introduced. The scene 
is the same, but the programme is changed. Here the assembled 
sages do not themselves order the entertainment, but ask the 
Suta to wait until the Kulapati Saunaka comes. When in the 
next chapter ( 5 ), the Kulapati joins the company, after having 
duly performed his round of daily duties, he instead of asking 
the Suta to narrate the Mahabharata, as the sages in the first 
instance had done, tells him, strange to say, to relate first the 
history of the Bhargavas (1. 5,3): 

tatra vamiam aham purvam sroturn icchami Bhdrgavam l 
kathayasva katham etam kalyah sma sravane tava H 

The Suta obediently proceeds to relate the history of that 
“ most illustrious family of the Bhrgus, which is honoured even 
by the celestials with Indra, Agni and the Maruts ” (1. 5. 5). Here 
the Bh&rgava interest is very clear and unmistakable. According- 
ly eight chapters ( 5-12 ), which form the Paulomaparvan, are 
entirely consecrated to an account of the wonderful deeds of some 
of the Bhargavas, an account which is not even remotely connect' 
ed in actual fact with the incidents or characters of our epic. 
It is a digression pure and simple, introduced with the very 
obvious object of glorifying the Bhargavas and giving a 
permanent form to some of the Bhargava myths and legends. 
These chapters are a short history of one special branch of the 
Bhargava clan, represented by : Bhrgu, Cyavana, Pramati, Ruru 
and Sunaka. The significance of this branch and its connection 
with our version of the Mahabharata will become apparent 
presently. 

Bhrgu, a sage of almost mythical character, the eponymous 
ancestor of the family, is here said to have been created from 
Brahma from the sacrificial fire during Varupa’s sacrifice (216*) : 
Bhrgur maharsir bhagavan Brahmana vai svayambhuiM I 
Varu&asya krcUau jatah pdvakad ili nah irutam u 
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This interpolated stanza ( found only in N ) contradicts the 
statement in the main body of the text ( documented jointly by N 
and S ) to the effect that Bhrgu was born by piercing the heart 
of Brahma ( 1. 60 40 ) : 

Brahmano lirdayam bhittva nihsrto bhagavdn Bhrguh I 
While Bhrgu’s wife Puloma was pregnant, the story con- 
tinues ( adhy. 5—6 ), there came to Blirgu’s hermitage, 

during his absence, a demon ( raksasa ) Puloman, who 
became enamoured of her and wanted to carry her off. 
To make sure of his facts, however, the demon asked Agni whe- 
ther she was really Bhrgu s wife. The fact was that this Puloma 
was first betrothed to Puloman and afterwards given by her 
father to Bhrgu, and Puloman wanted to have his Puloma back. 
On getting from Agni an answer in the affirmative, the demon, 
assuming the form of a boar, carried her off. On the way Cya- 
vana is born. His lustre instantly reduces to ashes the demonic 
ravisher of his mother and saves her from a very awkward pre- 
dicament. Puloma returns home safely with the baby. Bhrgu 
only learns of this incident after his return to the hermitage. 
Incensed at the outrage, he curses god Agni, whom he regards 
as the prime cause of the disaster, saying that Agni would be 
an eater of all things, good and bad ( sarva-bhaksa ). 

There follows in adhy, 8 the story of Ruru, son of Pramati. 
Menaka an apsaras , abandons her beautiful daughter near the 
hermitage of the sage Sthulakesa. She is called Pramadvara. 
Pramati arranges her marriage with his son Ruru, who has fallen 
in love with her. Shortly before the celebration of their marriage 
Pramadvara is bitten by a venemous snake and dies, leaving 
Ruru disconsolate. By the miraculous powers of his austere 
penance, this Bhargava gives up half of his life to Pramadvara 
and revives her, and ultimately marries her. Ruru takes a vow 
to destroy all the snakes in the world, like Janamejaya before 
him, whose father Pariksit had died as the result of a snake-bite. 
One day Ruru comes across a harmless old snake of the variety 
known as duw.lubha ( adhy. 9 ). The snake begs to be spared and 
so Ruru does not kill it. The serpent body only concealed the 
metamorphosed soul of a sage, who was suffering the effeots of a 
,um pronounoed on him in a previous birth ( adhy. 10 ). The 
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sage declares ahimm to be the highest duty of a Brahmin. Jana- 
mejaya had once tried to destroy the race of snakes by perform- 
ing a snake sacrifice ; they were saved by the Brahmin Astlka 
( adhy. 11 ). Rum subsequently hears the story of Janamejaya's 
snake sacrifice from his father Pratnati ( adhy. 12 ). This story 
of the snake sacrifice as told by Pratnati to his son Ruru ’was 
repeated verbatim by the Sufca to Saunaka and forms in our 
version of the Mahabharata the Astlkaparvan, the fifth sub-sec- 
tion of the Adi ( adhy. 13-53 ) 

It will be noticed that from adhy. 4 to adhy. 12 of the Adi, a 
section which, as already mentioned, is entirely concerned with 
the history of a branch of the Bhargava clan, there is no men- 
tion of the Mahabharata at all. Nor is there, as a matter of fact, 
any mention of the epic in the immediate sequel up to adhy. 53 
of the Adi ! Only in adhy. 53, after having heard first the Bhar- 
gava legends and then the story of the snake sacrifice ( which 
had been previously related by the Bhargava Prauiati to his son 
Ruru ), Saunaka at last expresses the desire to hear the Maha- 
bharata of Krsna Dvaipayana, which was narrated to king Jaua- 
mejaya by Vaisariipayana in the intervals of that snake sacrifice 
( 1. 53. 32 f. ) : 

Mahabharatam alcyhanaih Pdnclavdnam yusaskaram \ 
Janamejayena yat prstah Krma- Dvaipaya nas tad a 1 1 
sramyamasa lidhivat tadd k^rmantarexu sah I 
tarn aham vid hi vat puny dm srotum icchdmi vai hatha m li 

This completes our survey of the Bhargava material in the 
Mahabharata. 1 But even this analysis does not give an adequ- 
ate idea of the total number of Bhargava references in the Great 

1 The follovnng sages should probably further be included among the 
Bhrgus : ( I ) Arqti§ena, a sage, mentioned several times in the Aranyaka ; 

a legend is told about him in the Baladeva-tirthayStrS ( Salynparvan ) ; ( 2 j 
Grtaamada , mentioned briefly in the Anu^asana ; ( 3 ) Veda, who was the 
teacher of Uttanka and chaplain of Janamejaya and Pausya ; ( 4 ) Paila one 
of the pupils of VySsa ; and ( 5 ) Mandctvya , who curses Dharma in the cele* 
brated story ( upakhydna ) of Ai/im&pdavya in the Adi. The part they play in 
our epic is small, and therefore they have been iguored in this paper* More- 
over, none of them, except Grtsaraada, is actually called a Bhargava in our 
epic. Sri-Kfs^a hirusef was distantly connected with the BhSrgavas, being a 
descendant of Yadu, the son of Yayati by the BhSrgavi DevaySnl, 
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Epic. The Bhargavas regularly occur as static figures, along 
with other ancient sages, in the descriptions of martial combats, 
festive gatherings, state functions, council meetings and all 
important assemblies. Outstanding incidents of their history 
are frequently alluded to, briefly, even in the course of other 
narratives. The names of their heroes are habitually introduced 
in similes and metaphors •* they are the standards of comparison 
( upamana ), to which everybody else is compared, especially the 
epic heroes. Thus a man is praised by saying that his intelli- 
gence is like that of Sukra. A warrior is eulogized by saying 
that in heroism he was the equal of the Bhargava Rama. Bblsma 
is once praised by saying that be could not be* defeated even by 
Rama. In other places the valour and effulgence of Cyavana 
and Aurva are utilized for the sake of a passing comparison. 
The devotion of Sukanya to her husband Cyavana has been made 
proverbial by constant citation. These details could not be con 
sidered in the present paper for want of space . 1 


Retrospect 

From the legends preserved in our epic it should seem that 
the Bhargavas were a Brahmin clan, perhaps more intimately 
associated with the ancient Ksatriyas than most of the other 
Brahmin clans, being largely connected with them by matri- 
monial ties. Thus Cyavana is said to have married Sukanya, the 
daughter of king Saryati. Rclka had married Satyavati, the 
daughter of king Gadhi of Kanyakubja and sister of the famous 
Visvamitra. Jamadagni’s wife Renuka is likewise said fo have 

been a princess by birth, being a daughter of king Prasena^t of 

Ayodhyfi. The Bhargavl DevayanI was moreover marrie o 
king Yay&ti = the only pralHoma. marriage on recon in 
Brahmanical literature. King Vlfcahavya had been adopted I and 
made a Brahmin by a Bhrgu, and his descendants became 
Bhargavas. On the other hand some of the ancient Khar ... s 
seem to have come seriously into con flic s0 

The relations of Rama Jamadagnya with the ^triyas me so 

well known and have been repeated above so 

if a7witable opportunity presents 

itself. 
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unnecessary to dilate upon them here. But even in the case of 
Aurva and Jamadagni, the epic has to relate conflicts with the 
Ksatriyas, which have been alluded to above. 

In these conflicts the Bhargavas are represented in our epic 
as irascible sages, domineering, arrogant, unbending and revenge- 
ful. To our epic bards they are at the same ;time omniscient 
and omnipotent Supermen, who had become so chiefly by virtue 
of their rigid austerities and the magical or spiritual powers 
acquired by them. Owing to these occult powers, the Bhargavas 
were like gods walking on earth, or rather greater than mere 
gods. Thus Bhrgu pronounces a curse on Agni — a god fervently 
lauded and worshipped by the simple Aryans — for no fault of his. 
He also cursed ( according to one version ) Nahusa, who had been 
elected king of gods and who had become arrogant and irreligious 
owing to this sudden elevation to power. The wizard Cyavana 
paralyzed the arm of the recalcitrant Indra, a high god of the Vedic 
Aryans. Jamadagni would shoot down the Sun, another Aryan 
god. The Bhargava Uttahka, when about to curse SrI-Krsna, 
the supreme god of the Bh&gavatas or Vaisnavas, was gently 
pacified by the avatara. The kings of the earth are of course like 
vermin before these Bhargavas. The mighty Haihayas tremble be- 
fore the infant Aurva, who blinds them by bis effulgence, and 
they have to beg for mercy on their bended knees. King Kusika 
grovels at the feet of Cyavana and meekly submits to all varie- 
ties of indignities for fear that the great sage might curse him. 

Bhrgu, the eponymous ancestor of the Bhargavas, was one of 
the prajapaiis . While the other prajapatis like Daksa are said to 
have issued from different limbs of Brahma, Bhrgu is represent- 
ed as having sprung from Brahma's heart, the noblest of the in- 
ternal organs of man or god. In another context in our epic, it 
is implied that Bhrgu was the greatest of the maharsia , though his 
name is not included even in the list of the famous Seven Sages. 

But the Bhargava most popular with our bards is surely RSma 
Jfimadagnya. The bards love to dwell on his martial exploits, 
repeating them whenever the slightest opprtunity for it presents 
itself. The shadow of this colossus overspreads the entire epic, 
excepting the short tail at the end of the poem. In our epic he 
is not yet a full-fledged atalara, but on the high way to be ele- 
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vated to that rank, surreptitious efforts being made to make the 
epic document his divinity. He conquers the whole world, alone 
and unaided ; such is the prowess of his fierce austerities. He 
frees the earth of the burden of Ksatriyas thrice soven times and 
makes the gift of the earth to Kasyapa, his priest, who divides 
it among Brahmins. Rama fights even the enemies of the gods, 
with the same assurance and success, enemies whom the gods 
themselves could not subdue. As the Bhargava Rama is the 
perfect warrior ( sarmsastrabhrtam oarah. a phrase the bards love 
to apply to him ), three of the leading warriors of the Kaurava 
army — Bhlsrna, Drona and Kama — ‘are said to have been initiated 
into the science of arms by Rama Jamadagnya, though the latter 
according to the epic itself, lived at the end of the Treta Age and 
the Kuru-Fandava war took place at the end of the Dvapara. 


The epic contains a number of episodes ( upakhyanas ) relat- 
ing to the Bhargavas, such as, the Aurvopakhyana ( Adi), Karta- 
vlryopakhyana ( Aranyaka ), Ambopakhyana ( Udyoga ), Vipulo- 
pakhyana ( Santi ), and Uttankopakhyana ( ASvamedha ), and so 
on. The entire Pauloma and a large section of the Pausya, two 
independent sub-parvans of the epic , are also devoted to the legends 
of the Bhargavas. Besides these there are important dismis- 
sions and discourses attributed to some of the celebrated Bhar- 
gavas, such as the Bhrgu-Bharadvaia-samvada, the Cyavana- 
Kusika-samvada and the Markandeya-samasya. 


Another striking feature of these Bhargava legends in our 
Mahftbharata is the frequent repetition of these legends on 
different occasions in the course of the epic. Thus the legend of 
Uttankft, the myth of the altercation between Cyavaua and 
Indra the story of Drona’s obtaining weapons from the Bhargava 
Rama, and the account of Karpa’s pupilship under him, is each 
told twice, in different contexts. The lege, nd of the birth o 
Jamadagni and Rama is related in all four • times. Tha. the 
Bhargava Rama exterminated the Ksatriyas thrice seven times 
is mentioned ten times, in nearly identical form ( ^ 

prthivi krta nihksatriya pura, which appears to ave een ^ 
of the bards ) ; but the humiliation of the pnde of 
by the Bhargava Rama is mentioned about a f 

It is to be noted that the Bhargavas spring into this promi 

9 { Annals* B. O. R. h 1 
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Hence all of a sudden in the Mah&bh&rata. We look in vain for 
any reflection of their phenomenal power and glory in the Vedic 
literature. 1 There the Bhargavas are frequently alluded to as 
devoted to the fire-cult and they appear in the r61e of a group of 
ancient fire priests. They are said to have procured fire for 
mankind. In the Battle of Ten Kings, the Bhargavas are men- 
tioned with the Druhyus. In many passages they are associated 
with the Ahgirases. The Atharvaveda is also known as Bhrgv- 
ahgiras, and it seems certain that both the Bhrgus and the 
Ahgirases dabbled a great deal in the black art and were feared 
on that account. That they probably came into conflict with 
other clans and especially perhaps the Ksatriyas is indicated 
by the fact that in the last-named Veda the name of Bhrgu is 
chosen to exemplify the dangers incurred by those who oppress 
Brahmins. The Srnjaya Vaitahavyas succumb as the result of 
an attack on Bhrgu. The Aitareya Brfihmana shows Bhrgu 
in a similar light. 

Thus we see that the Vedic references give no ground for ex- 
plaining the eminence of the ancient Bhargavas implied by the 
epic account. These references supply nevertheless rudimentary 
clues of ideas and sentiments which were probably magnified in 
the imagination of the remote descendants of a powerful ancient 
clan, influenced strongly by the cult of ancestor worship. Thus, for 
example, the close connection of the Bhrgus with the fire cult may 
perhaps serve to explain the part that Agni plays in many of the 
Bhargava legends in the Mahabharata. The Cyavana-A&vins le- 
gend of the epic finds some support in the statement of the Bgveda 
to the effect that the Alvins rejuvenated Cyavana, making him 
“ acceptable to his wife and a husband of maidens. ” The 
Br&hmanas amplify this account. The connection of the Bhrgus 
with the Atharvaveda explains the element of witchcraft in the 
Bh&rgava legends of our epic, such as, for example, the revival 
of the dead by the Bhargava Sukra, or the paralyzing of the arm 
of Indra by Cyavana and of the creation of the monster called 
ifiada, mentioned above. That the Bhrgus had in some way 
championed the cause of Brahmins against other clans is, as 


1 * Mftodonell and Keith, Vedic Index , vol, 2, p. 109. 
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already mentioned, supported by a reference in the Afcharvaveda. 
Their intimate association with the Angirases implied in the 
Vedic literature is reflected faithfully in many of the stories 
and genealogies of our epic. 


Taking a collective view of these Bhargava references in the 
Great Epic, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Bhargava 
heroes occupy a surprisingly large portion of the canvas — which 
is said to depict the Bharata War— filling up as they do much of 
the available space of the background. And it is more than 
probable that if the epic is examined yet more minutely, still 
further evidence of Bhargava material, hitherto undiscovered, 
will be brought to light. The figures of the Bhargavas have also 
been magnified to colossal proportions, painted with a thick 
brush and in vivid colours. Their myths and legends are uniform- 
ly distributed over the entire extent of the Great Epic with the 
execption of some short and unimportant parvans ( 10 and 15-18 ) 
at the end ( comprising in all not more than 2500 stanzas, a 
negligible fraction of the epic), books on which the average 
reader of the poem bestows but scant attention. In short, the 
Bhargavas are represented in our epic throughout as the people. 
How does that come about ? — “ Cui hono ? ” , as the Roman 


lawyer would have asked. 

To imagine that all this fulsome eulogy liberally showered 
upon the heroes of the Bhargavas, and the interminable repeti- 
tion of their stories and legends are entirely unconsoious-at 
least unintentional— and without any ulterior motive, being just 
ordinary features of epic treatment, would be indeed naive In 
the first place, we have very clear and definite evidence of the 

fact that our epic has been consciously and deliberately expanded 
at least in one instance : the surreptitious addition of a bunch of 
Bhargava legends to the Kuru-Pandava epic m the shape of the 

so-called Paulomaparvan in the Adi, which is enUrely made up 

of Bhargava legends and has not even the remotest intrinsic con- 
nection with the story of the epic. Then we have equally clear 
and definite evidence of the tendentious ' bhrguization of olde 
legends, which occur in the epic itself in too forms, one w^ h 
and the other without some important Bhargava element to 

the Stories of Sixteen Kings ( Soda^akiya ) and the Nahuaa 
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Agastya legend. We have also noticed that our Mahabharata 
contains two variant openings, one of which is clearly inspired 
by a Bhargava, 1 both fortunately preserved by the conservative 
instinct of the redactors, helped by a process of conflation pecu- 
liar to the Mahabharata, which tolerates a close juxtaposition of 
discrepant versions. We have further indirect testimony of the 
effort made to connect some Bhargava or other with the propaga- 
tion of the epic. We are thus told that it was the Bhargava 
Uttanka who instigated Janamejaya to undertake the snake 
sacrifice at which the Mahabharata was first publicly recited. 
Our Astlka is that tale which was narrated to the Bhargava 
Euru by his father Pramati. And last but not least, we must 
take account of the very important fact that the Kulapati Sau- 
naka himself, before whom the Mahabharata is said to have been 
recited by the Suta Ugrasravae, was also a Bhargava I So when 
Saunaka sayB that he wants to hear the history of the Bhargavas 
before anything else ( 1. 5. 3 ) : 

tatra varnsam aham purvam srotum icchami Ehargavam \ , 
the reason for this peculiar predilection of the host of the Suta is 
•very evident. 

But it might be contended that we are unnecessarily empha- 
sizing the Bhargava element ; that the Mahabharata was or has 
come to be an encyclopaedia of Brahmanic tradition and it there- 
fore contains also all the Bhargava legends — in a slightly exagge- 
rated form perhaps. The epic itself says ( 1. 56. 33 ) : 

yad ihasti tad anyatra yan nehdsii na tat hvacit I 
That is undoubtedly true, to a certain extent. One can, however, 
easily convince oneself that the diaskeuasts who boldly conceived 
the colossal idea of converting the popular Epic of the Bharatas 
into the Encyclopaedia Brahmanica , though generally catholic 
in their selection of Brahmanic legends and doctrines, and ecle- 
ctic as regards their religious and philosophical outlook, yet they 

1 This was noticed by Holtzmann, Das Mahabnurata , vol. 2 ( 1893), p. 12. 
41 Es liegt hier die E'nleitung des Mahabharata der BhUrgava vor, gerade 
wle im Gesetzbuche des Manu die Fassung der Bhargava sich ©ingedrangt 
bat". He did not follow, however, this fruitful idea any further, being misled 
by the immediate sequel. “ Unser MahUhhUrata , ” he remarks, “ ltehrfc abet 
sofort wieder siur andereh Fassung zurilck. Im Folgenden erz&hlt nicht 
Pramati den Burn, sondefn, wie fruher, Ugrasravaa dem iiaunaka *\ 
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were probably not entirely without their preferences and preju- 
dices, and that they do not apportion anything like the same 
amount of space and breadth of treatment to the myths and 
legends of other Brahmanic families such as the Agastyas, Atre- 
yas, Kanvas, Kasyapas, Gautamas, Vasisthas, and so on. The 
legends of these other families or clans are by no means entirely 
ignored in our Mahabharata, but they are comparatively few in 
number and hardly ever repeated. They appear like negligible 
details on the vast canvas of the epic and are easily lost sight of 
in this colossal accumulation of apparently most heterogeneous 
elements, which are all the same carefully balanced so as to pro- 
duce a more or less homogeneous impression. Very differently 
treated are the Bhargava legends in our Mahabharata. To make 
any impression by the side of the titanic figures of the old epic 
like Bhisma and Karna, Krsna and Arjuna, the Bhargavas had to 
be magnified a great deal and their legends, which were probably 
not so well known then as now, had to be repeated. And we 
accordingly find that the legends have been repeated, so often 
that the redactors themselves must have in time come to believe 
in them 5 and the figures have been magnified, so liberally 
that they appear almost to eclipse the heroes of the Great Epic 
itself. 

Just for the sake of contrast, we might compare the other 
great epic of India, the Ramayana, for Bhargava references. 
That epic also is a Brahmanic epic, containing a host of Brah- 
manic legends and stories. The result of his quest for Bhargava 
references will astonish the reader. The references are remark- 
ably few and extremely meagre. About our Bhrgu, a vibhuti of 
Srl-Krsna, the only thing recorded in the Ramayana is that his 
wife was decapitated by Visnu ! Cyavana has been introduced 
in Valmlki’s epic, only to narrateWme stories. The solitary refer- 
ence to our Rama Jamadagnya ( sarvasastrabhrtam varah ) has been 
noticed above ; it is the one in which he challenges Rama 
DaSarathi and is worsted in the encounter ! We learn nothing 
more about Jamadagni from the Ramayana than the bald fact 
that he was slain by Arjuna Kartavlrya Aurva, who as an in- 
fant had blinded the Haihayas by bis effulgence, is not mentioned 
at all, so far as I know. Comment is superfluous, 
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Now there can be no question that all this Bh&rgava material 
in our present Maliabharata is entirely foreign to the plan of the 
original saga of the Bharatas, occurring as it does almost wholly 
in the episodic portion of the epic. There should be, therefore, 
in my opinion no hesitation in concluding that in our version of 
the Maliabharata there is a conscious — nay deliberate — weaving 
together or rathtr stitching together of the Bharata legends with the 
Bhargava stories . 

The question how precisely this Bhargava element, which we 
find concentrated mostly in the updkhyanas , came into the cycle 
of the Bharata legends is intriguing, but unfortunately the answer 
is largely a matter of speculation. Even according to the tradi- 
tional view, it was not the work of Vyasa, the reputed author of 
the Maliabharata, because the diaskeuasts have been fortunately 
frank enough to admit that his work, the Bharata, which origin- 
ally consisted merely of 24,000 stanzas, had no episodes to speak 
of ( 1. 1. 61 ) : 

caturvimsatisahasrim cakre B haratasa in hit am \ 
upakhyanair vina tavad Bharatam procyate budhaih \\ 

It could again hardly have been the work of Vaisampayana, 
the direct pupil of Vyasa, according to tradition, who is said to 
have recited the Bharata of Vyasa, in the presence of Vyasa 
himself, as he had been taught by his guru , during the intervals 
of the short snake sacrifice celebrated by king Janamejaya. 

The case was different with the next recorded recitation of 
the Mahfibh&rata : it was by the Suta Ugrasravas in the presence 
of the Bhargava Saunaka during the twelve-year sacrifice in- 
stituted by the latter. Even before the recitation commences, 
Saunaka explicitly asks the Suta, who had come there to recite his 
MahabhSrata, to narrate first of all the history of the Bhargavas 
and, as directed by his host, the Suta obediently does so. There 
is a very clear shifting of the centre of gravity. Here we 
have a different milieu and a different interest. The scene 
ohanges from the bustling and scintillating pageantry of the 
Kaurava Court to the reflective calm and leisure of the sylvan 
retreat of the Bhrgus. 

Few scholars, I imagine, would now be inclined to deny that 
our epic text has undergone momentous alterations in the course 
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of its long and eventful history. It is now generally recognized 
that the Bh&rata, like the popular lays, ballads and early epics of 
all countries and all people, has always been a fluid text, adjusted 
to the varying needs of the occasion and the differing tastes of 
the audience. No disparagement or condemnation of the text is 
thereby implied. The process is quite normal, inevitable and in 
a wider sense wholly right. To continue to be a vital force in 
the life of a progressive people, the epic must be a slow-chang- 
ing book. The fact of expurgation and elaboration is only an 
outward indication of its being a book of inspiration and guidance 
in life, and not merely a book lying unused and forgotten on a 
dusty book-shelf. And this is no drawback in the case of our 
text. Therein lies on the oontrary its capital interest and impor- 
tance for us. It is a rapid-motion picture reel of many ages 
of Indian culture — not necessarily factitive history — arranged in 
a naive fashion, something like the sculptured panels on the 
gateways and the railings of the Buddhist Stupa at Sanchi or the 
mural frescoes of Ajanta — -with scenes telescoped all in one plane, 
without much regard to perspective or perhaps with its own pecu- 
liar technique of perspective. 

As already remarked, it seems probable that in the formative 
period of the epic a powerful Bhargava influence — direct or indi 
rect — has been at work, so to say behind the scenes, in shaping our 
epic for us. This element had obviously obtruded itself upon 
the original nucleus, certainly after the time of the original 
author Vyasa and probably after that of Vaisampayana. The 
next traditional link, however, in the transmission of the epic is 
the Suta. Is the Siita then responsible for the conversion of the 
Bharata into the Mah&bharata V Now I do not doubt that some 
of the Sutas probably were gifted versifiers, able to compose ex 
tempore short bardic poems and to improvise lays to suit them to 
the varying tastes and requirements of the audience. But if we 
consider these Sutas capable of composing on the spur of the 
moment such masses of narrative episodes and didactic discours- 
es as we find in our Mahabharata, we shall be crediting these 
minstrels with an accomplishment far beyond their natural capa- 
city. Nobody is, however, so credulous nowadays as to imagine 

the Suta as . the author of those extensive innovations that must 
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have been necessary in order to convert a heroic poem of about 
24,000 stanzas ( taking the traditional figure as a rough guide 
for our speculations ) into an encyclopaedia of the present di- 
mensions. 

We are not in any case, as far as I can see, constrained to ac- 
cept every single statement of the epic in its exact literal sense. 
And when I say that, I mean no disparagement either of the text ; 
far from it. Our epic does not pretend to be a dry, prosaic, matter- 
of-fact chronicle, nor a statistical history in the modern sense, 
based upon a laboriously compiled critical apparatus- If it were 
that, it would surely not have lived for 2500 years. We have on 
the shelves of our libraries hundreds of ponderous tomes and com- 
pendiums of national and world history, prepared along approved 
lines by laborious professors of history. But hardly anybody 
reads these works twice, and they are mostly forgotten, in a ge- 
neration or two, by an ununderstanding and ungrateful posterity. 
The Mahabharata never was a scientific chronicle of that type 
and it would be egregious folly to regard it as such. It is above 
all an inspired poem. It was actually regarded by later genera- 
tions as a kfivya : 

krtam mayedam bhagavan kavyam paramapujitam I , 
the highest type of Indian poetry, like its sister epic, the Ram&- 
yana. It was before everything else a work of art, creative art, 
idealistic in conception, informed with deep religious feeling, 
permeated by a conscious didactic purpose, focussed more on 
ideas and ideals than on facts and figures, in which people were 
not interested then so much as now : a work in which a moral 
was conveyed by a parable, an elusive truth by a tangible facile 
myth. And to the inspired creators of a traditional book of that 
type we must at least allow poetic licence and common imagi- 
nation. 

The entire story that the Suta had heard the epic at* its first re- 
citation by Vaisampayana and reproduced it verbatim at Saunaka’s 
bidding, having committed it to memory after a single hearing, is 
so obviously unnatural and improbable that it seems clearly more 
appropriate to regard it merely as a poetic fiction, a “frame-story”, 
the most popular of Indian devioes of literary composition. But 
there is no symbolism without a basis, however difficult it may 
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be for us to reach the elusive subconscious or unoonscious To 
my mind, the frame-story of our MahabhSrata is direotly an un- 
oonscious admission of the fact that the BhSrata had at a critical 
stage of its evolution passed into the sphere of influence of the 
Bhrgus, through the medium of the wandering minstrel. The 
BhSrgava influence is implied in the person of the Kulapati 
Saunaka. The SQta, who used to recite the poem in the Heroic 
Age, is kept on, with due regard to traditional usage, to give 
the new recension a setting appropriate to it and indicating the 
source at the same time. 

The influence of the Bhargavas in the narrative portion of 
the Great Epic is very evident and can hardly be disputed. 
But their influence in an entirely different sphere, though less 
tangible and therefore more difficult to demonstrate, is to my 
mind nevertheless probable •* I mean the incorporation into the 
epic of large masses of didactic material, concentrated chiefly in 
the Ssnti and Anusasana, especially so far as it concerns the 
Dharma and Niti elements. Though the philosophy of the Maha- 
bh&rata is often times rather shaky, being in places abstruse and 
confused, and though the religious beliefs which find expression 
there are perplexingly eclectic, oscillating between Vaisnavism 
and Saivism, between Henotheism and Pantheism, there can be 
no two opinions about the fact that the Mahabharata offers a 
very sound and complete exposition of Dharma and Niti accord- 
ing to Indian theorists, a feature which has given this venerable 
old monument of Indian antiquity its rank as Smrti and its 
abiding value and interest to the Hindus, nay to all true childern 
of Mother India. 

Now it happens that Dharma and Niti are just the two topics 
in which the Bhrgus had specialized and with which their names 
are prominently associated. The connection of the Bhargava 
Sukra with Niti, which is proverbial in the Mahabharata, is so 
patent that it does not need to be especially pointed out. The 
connection of the Bhrgus with the Dharma&astra is perhaps not 
bo well known, but is nevertheless equally certain. One has 
only to recall that, according to a tradition preserved in the work 
itself, our Manusmfti, the moat famous and popular of ancient 
Indian works bearing on the Dharmas&stra, is the ancient Code 
10 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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'of Manu in the form in which it was communicated to mankind 
by Bhrgu and is therefore even commonly known as the Bhrgu- 
-samhita, an explanation which I see not the slightest reason to 
question or doubt. It is also recognized that there is intimate 
connection between the Mahabharata and the Manusmrti. The 
Manusmrti, it may be pointed out, has an introduction not unlike 
in conception to the first chapter of our epic : a few stanzas agree 
to some extent even in their wording. The opinions of Manu 
have been frequently cited in our Mahabharata ( ity evam Mavur 
abravtt). According to Buhler’s computation, there are about 260 
stanzas of the Manusmrti, that is nearly 10 per cent of the total, 
which are again found verbatim ( or with only slight variations) 
in parvane 3, 12 and 16 alone of the Great Epic. Then on the side 
of the Mahabharata, Dharma is the foundation on which the 
whole stately edifice of the Great Epic has been reared, and to a 
great extent also the material of which it is composed. Our Maha- 
bharata is itself a dkarma-granthi. The hero of the epic is Dharma- 
xaja, himself a son of Dharma ; he is Dharma incarnate. The 
Bharata war was a dharma-yuddha • yato dharmas iato jayah. The 
field of battle was a dharma-ksetra. NSrayana incarnated himself 
as SrI-Krsna to restore the fallen Dharma. The essence of the 
book ( Bharata-savitri ), embodying the moral of the story, is given 
as ( B. 18. 5. 62 f. ) : 

urdhvabQhur viraumy e$a na ca kaicic chrrioti me I 
dharmad arthai ca kamai ca sa kimarthafh na sevyate II 
na jatu kaman na bhayan na IcbhUd 
dharmam tyajej jivitasyapi hetoh I 
nityo dharmah eukhaduhkhe tv anitye 
jivo nityo hetur asya tv anityah M 

The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material in the shape 
4 of Bhargava myths and legends, the manner of its treatment, 
and even that strange admixture of the Epio with the Dharma 
*nd Nlti elements, which latter especially has so long puzzled 
many inquirers into the genesis of the Mahabharata, thus appear 
to find a simple and straightforward explanation in the assump- 
tion of an important unitary diaekeuam of the epic under very 
strong and . direct Bh&rgava influence. But this does not at all 
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imply that the text has remained untouched after this first di- 
askeuasis ; far from it. Like all traditional works, it was a slow- 
changing book ; and additions and alterations, as already remark- 
ed, must have been made in it continuously throughout its long 
history of about 2500 years. 


These further additions were in the main probably made in 
the first instance by the Bhargavas themselves in the centuries 
that immediately followed the first important diaskeuasis under 
BhSrgava supervision, since it is most likely that just as the dif- 
ferent collections of Vedic hymns, the various Br&hmanas and 
the ritualistic manuals were all, for some time, the closely gua- 
Tded property of diverse Vedic schools and families of sages, 
which had respectively cultivated and developed them, so also 
our remodelled BhSrata, now elevated to the rank of the Fifth 
Veda, must have remained for some time in the exclusive pos- 
session of the BhSrgavas as their close literary preserve. That 
would, in my opinion, account for the apparent homogeneous 
character of this heterogeneous mass : it all came from different 
hands, but out of the same mould. 


If the above considerations have any validity, they might help 
us to lift up a corner of the thick veil enveloping our Great Epic 
and allow us to have a covert peep into its history. Such a peep 


w'Ould show that there existed in India, in very ancient times 
an epic poem of about 24,000 stanzas, attributed to Vyasa ( the 
" Expander ” ), which described in great detail the BhSrata War 
and sang the glory of the Pandavas. This heroic poem, the 
Bharata, which used to be recited by the Sutas mostly at royal 
courts and had in course of time become very popular, was at a 
critical stage of its history appropriated by the Bhrgus ( who had 
certainly specialized in the Dharma- and NltiiSstra and probably 
also developed leanings towards Visnuism), with the idea of deve- 
loping the epic into a vehicle of popular instruction and edifica- 
tion combined with entertainment. These anchorites, f uU of age- 
old wisdom and wonderful masters of the art of g ’ 

took from the Sutas the BhSrata and gave back to the world th 
MahSbhftrata, the same book yet different. In the process of the 
redaction by the Bhrgus, the work, naturaHy and to « extent 
unconsciously, received that characteristic and indelible stamp 
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which was predetermined by the eventful history, the natural 
proclivities, the special endowments, and the peculiar “ Weltan- 
schauung” of the Bhrgus. This little episode in its history necess- 
arily gave our poem the anomalous character of an Epos and 
“ Rechtsbuch " combined. It may be surmised that this remodel- 
led Bharata remained for some considerable time in the hands 
of the Bb&rgavas, who had developed it and so to say re-created 
it, as their exclusive literary property, and they exploited it 
thereafter and propagated it in their own way. The colossal 
success of this Bhargava reoension of the anoient Epic of the 
BhSratas, a success which in one sense was richly deserved, was 
the indirect cause of the neglect and subsequent disappearance 
of the original heroic poem, whioh must have still existed at the 
time of the composition of the Asvalftyana Grhya Sutra. Like 
other branches of the hieratio literature, when the epic at last 
passed out of the hands of the Bhrgus and became the common 
property of the literati of India, it still remained a fluid text, not 
entirely closed to minor alteration and expansion, but retained 
its character as a traditional work, revered aDd cherished by the 
people as the work of Maharsi Vy&sa and serving still as a 
vehicle of popular education, inspiration and edification as in- 
tended by the Bhrgus. The further we pursue the study of the 
traces of Bh&rgava influence on the Epic of the Bh&ratas, the 
clearer, it seems to me, will become the history of our Maha- 
bhSrata, the Great Epic of Bharata versa. 



MISCELLANEA 


BHANUDATTA AND A VERSE ASCRIBED TO HIM 

BY 

V. RAGHAVAN, M. a., Ph. D. 

In his comment on Dr. Haradatta Sarma’s article on BliSnu- 
kara in the Annals of the B. O. R. L, Vol. XVII, Pt. iii, Dr. S. K. 
De says : “ — but one should take very cautiously the evidence 
supplied by anthological compilations. ” ( P. 238 ) Pace Dr. H. D. 

Sarma who replies on page 258, one has still to agree wilh Dr. S. K. 
De regarding the general unreliability of t ie evidence of antho- 
logies. An anthology should be the last evidence any careful 
research should call in. And if the anthology should be late, 
it is to be neglected rather than considered in problems of 
authorial identifications. I shall cite an instance from Dr. H. D. 
Sarma s article itself. On pp. 256-8, Dr. H. D. Sarma has collect- 
ed the yet unpublished verses of Bhanudatta or Bhanukara 
extracted in some anthologies. At the end of p. 257 of the article, 
we find the anthology Rasikajlvana ascribing to Bhanukara 
the verse — 

<mr *rV6T?(T’'^ I T?PT : PrfsTrTT 

wTnfrwm*srm% agar jtctupt: i 

?5^raroTT sarfkrkrpT 1 n 

This is a well-known verse. Though * MadhyahMpo may 
explain * Sronl bhaga ’ as the correct reading, the reading ‘ Sronl- 
bandha’ is also available. Line two is often found as line one. 
Further, ‘ Caksus ’ in line three is a mistake for ‘ Vak?as and 
consequently, the correction of ‘ Kuca ’ into ‘ Kaca is un- 
necessary. ‘ Advitiyatvam asyam ’ is also read as Advitlyam tu 

vaktram *• 

Who will take it in, if the Rasikajlvana says that Bhanudatta 
is the author of this verse ? It is a verse of RajaSekhara, ocour- 
l Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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ring in his unfinished drama, Balabharata alias PraoandapSndava, 
Act I, SI. 28. See KSvyamSlS 4, p. 7, where ‘ Sronlbandha etc. ’ 
forms the first line and ‘ Padbhyam etc. the second. The correct 
reading of line three ' Vaksas ’ and ‘ Kuca ’ is given there. See 
also p. 10. C. Capeller's Edn , where line three reads correctly as 
in the K. M. Edn, but lines one and two are given as found in 
the Rasikajlvana. The Saduktikarnamrta of Sridharadasa, edited 
by Dr. H. D. Sarnia himself, gives this as a verse of R&jasekhara, 
on p. 69. (Here STonlbinibam ; and TWgatranam for Tvad . 
gatranSm ). 

According to some commentators on the Kavyaprakasa and 
other writers also like Appayya and JagannStha, this verse 
is quoted in the Kavyaprakasa as an illustration of the figure 
Paryaya, in ch. X. See Vidyacakravartin and Bhattagopala, 
T. S. S. Edn. K- Pra. part II. p. 361. But the Pradlpa and some 
other commentaries have a teit of the Kavyaprakasa without 
this verse. For the rejection of this verse, see p. 844, com., 
Vamanacarya’s Edn of the K. Pra. and for its retention, see p. 68, 
Rucaka's KSvyaprakasa-sanketa and notes on that page, edn. K. 
Chattopadliyaya, Calcutta Oriental Journal. 



REVIEWS 


RAJATARANGINI (The Saga of the Kings of Kasmir ), 
Translated from the Original Sanskrit of Kalhana and 
entitled the River of Kings with an Introduction, 
Annotations, Appendices, Index, eto., by Ranajit Sitaram 
Pandit, Anand Bhawan, Allahabad, 1935 ; Printed by the 
Indian Press, pp. XXXV + 645 + 21 Plates; Size 9 in. x 12 
in. ; Price Rs. 18/- 

An English historian 1 of the Maratha period of Indian 
History criticizes the Persian authorities on Maratha h ’story 
with the remark; “ in a history composed in verse, something 
will be sacrificed to measure and much to rhyme. ” To a certain 
extent this remark i.- applicable to many of the historical 
Kavyaa of Sanskrit literature. But the case of the Rajatarahgiril 
stands on a somewhat different footing and this fact has been 
admitted by such a distinguished scholar and explorer as Sir 
Aurel Stein, who published in 1892 his first critical edition of the 
Rajatarafigini and translated the work into English in 1900. He 
observes J — “ it is reassuring to find Kalhana fully alive to the 
value of historical impartwdihj. Dr. Stein rightly brings to our 
notice the judicial attitude adopted by Kalhana in his work as 
a narrator of historical events. This attitude is expressly in- 
dicated by the poet-historian in a verse 2 translated by Mr- Pand:t 
as follows • — 

“ That man of merit alone deserves praise whose language 
like that of a judge, in recounting the events of the past has dis- 
carded bias as well as prejudice. ” 

As regards the sources of history utilised by Kalhana Dr. 
Stein has already pointed out that Kalhana reviews in his work 

l Edward Sootfc Waring : History of the Marathas , London, 18L0, Preface 
P V This verse is verse 7 of First Tarahga^and reads as follows 

Tgwfaifi TFV « * 11 ” 
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many earlier chronicles. 1 Modern historians lay great stress on 
inscriptional evidence in dealing with historical questions and 
Kalhana is not behind them in making “ use of inscriptions 
and other original records " for he states 2 3 that he has overcome 
“ the trouble arising from many errors by the inspection of 
ordinances of former kings, religious foundations and grants, 
laudatory inscriptions as well as written records. ” In spite of 
these good points in favour of Kalhana his critical horizon was 
necessarily limited if we judge his work by the modern standards 
of historical criticism. Such an attempt has been already made 
by Dr. Stein in his elaborate Introduction to the English Transla- 
tion * of the Rajataranginl. But as Mr. Pandit observes 4 the 
Rajataranginl is both a history and a p em and these “ two perhaps 
go ill together. ” We must, therefore, judge Kalhana by the 
standards of inductive criticism and not haul him up for 
cross-examination before the full bench of big wigs of modern 
history. It would be equally inappropriate to discard the cultural 
value of Kalhana ’s work on the ground that it is “ a story of the 
kings and the royal families and nobility, not of the common 
folk ” ( Foreward by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, p. xi ). To judge 
everything old by everything up-to-date is a standard of values, 
which sets too much value on everything modern. This standard 
when applied to the works now considered perfect after a period 
of a thousand years is sure to turn the tables against those who 
judge ancient works by standards of value evolved by trial and 
error through centuries. The up-to-date theories of the present 
are bound to be out' of ''date in the immediate future and those who 
live in the Ocean of Eternity cannot afford to laugh or even smile 
at Kalhana’s River of Kings. We agree entirely with the Translator 
when he observes ( p. XXVII ) •* — “ Kalhana wrote centuries be- 
fore the Industrial Revolution and Technocracy ; before even the 

1 Stein; Kalhaqa's Rajataranginl ( Eng. Tran. ) V< 1. I, 1900, p. 24. 

2 Vide Chap. I, verse 15 — 

“ i 

IT?rfrTT%: STrcfctf It II ” 

3 Rajataranginl ( Eng. Tran. ) 1900, pages 1 to 145. 

* Foreward, p. 1, 
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invention of gun-powder and the printing pr^ss. Life was not 
complicated as it is now and the problems of government not so 
complex although his contemporary rulers found them difficult 
enough. He had nob heard of the advocacy of the rights of man 
nor the denunciation of monarchy but lie says many things about 
them in the strictures and caricatures of kings and priests, 
their morals and methods. He tells us in the colophon that he 
was the son of a minister of state and it is certain he had not 
known want and had never worked for a living. But his heart 
goes out to the poor and down-trodden ; he reveals his sympathy 
for the underdog, denounces forced labour and expresses his 
horror of the slave trade of the Mlecchas (Barbarians). Asa 
historian his tendency is, however, towards humanistic studies 
and towards art rather than towards economic life although 
descriptions of famine, food prices, taxation, currency and other 
details of economic life are not lacking in his work. ” 


The foregoing estimate of Kalhana’s achievements and criti- 
cism of life as stood exposed to his searching gaze as a poet- 
historian is quite balanced and reveals the Translator s sympa- 
thetic understanding of the basis of Indian culture and history. 
The translator has preferred a literal rendering, sometimes even 
at the cost of grace of language ” and we heartily join with the 
writer of the Foreward when he states that the Translator has 
chosen rightly, for in a work of this kind exactitude is 
necessarv. 9 ’ The volume under review contains besides the 
English translation, (1) Translator's Note ( PP- XIV-XVIII), 

which sums up briefly the history of the Rajataranginl since ,,ta 

composition by Kalhana ( 1148-1150 A. D ) and the method 

followed by the Translator in translating the work, ( -) The Inv 

tatton ( pp. XIX-XXXV ) which is a critical introduction .o e 

volume dealing with numerous aspects of the contents of the 
VOIUIUB uooi us d their evaluation in 

Rftjataranginl m a genera Awendices A to K 

the light of modern knowledge, U bear . 

of the present volume when c( up 
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simple but sumptuous get up make it indispensable to every 
student of Indian history and Sanskrit Literature. The prioe at 
which the volume is offered by the publishers is also very modest 
looking to the costly printing and excellent exterior of the book. 
We congratulate the Translator-Editor, the Publishers and the 
Printers on the production of this fine volume which is bound to 
stimulate the interest of the new generation of Indologists 
throughout the world. 

P. K. Gode. 


PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES OF THE FIRST 
INDIAN CULTURAL CONFERENCE ( Organised by 
the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta ). Pub. by S. C. 
Seal, M. A , B. L 0 Hon. General Secretary, 170 Maniktala 
Street, Calcutta, 1936, Pages 56, Price Rs. 1/8 ( Foreign 
2s/6d ). Contents — Preface ( pp. 1-2 ) ; Proceedings of the 
Conference from 10th to 13th April 1936; (pp. 3-18); 
Summaries of Papers ( pp. 1-20 ) ; Addresses ( pp. 1-56 ). 

Titles of Papers Summarised • — I-Vedic Section ( 1 ) Disposal of 
Girls in Yaska's Time by Mrs. Vanamaia Bhawalkar ; ( 2 ) Author- 
ship of the Vedas by R. R. Kasyap ; ( 3 ) Caste system as found in 
the Rgveda by Madhavadas ; ( 4 ) Winternitz and Rayachaudhari 
on the Antiquity of the Rgvedasarhhita by Kshetresohandra Chatto- 
padhyaya ; ( 5 ) Rgveda Orthoepy by Bata Krishna Ghosh ( 6 ) 
Padapdtha of the Sixth Mantfala of the Rgveda by Manilal Patel. 

II - Phtiosohpy Sectioned) Theology and Philosophy of Ihe Bengal 
Vcdsriavism by S. K. De ; ( 2 ) Concept of Definition in Madhva 
Vedanta by P. Nagaraja Rao ; ( 3 ) Pramana and its Scheme in 
Madhva e Epistemology by P. Nagarja Rao; (4) Fundamental 
Ideas of Indian Sufism by Enamal Hug; ( 5 ) Conception of Avidya 
in Vedanta Philosophy by Satkari Mukerji ; ( 6 ) A study of Bharl - 
rharts Philosophy by Gouri Nath Bhattacharya. 

Ill-Sanskrit Sectional) An Adyar Ms of Jandrdana' $ commentary 
on the Raghuvamsa intermingled with meanings of Text words in the 
Old Gujarati Language by P. K. Gode; (2) A Note on the tiabdanir- 
qai/a by Makhanlal Mukerji ; ( 3 ) Use and Abuse af Alarhkara in 
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Sanskrit Literature by V. R a "ha van ; ( 4 ) Our Present Bhavisya 
Pur ana by R. C. Hazra ; ( 5 ) Study of Mss by Chintaharan 
Chakravarti ; ( 6 ) Laksaria in the Abhinavabharati — its bearing on 
the respective Chi onology of Kuntaka and Abhinavagupta by P.'O. 
Lahiri ; ( 7 ) Greatness of Sanskrit by K. Sundararam Aiyar ; 

( 8 ) Origin of Music by M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

IV — Indian History and Culture Section — ( 1 ) Some recent Views 

on the Oupta Era, by Miss K. K. Gupta ; ( 2 ) The Kakatiya Rudra- 
deva by N. N. Dasgupta ( 3 ) Foreign Trade of Ancient India by 
A. K. Sur : ( 4 ) Palaeogrnphieal Notes on. the Mauryan Brahnu 
Inscription of Mahasthan by C. C. Dasgupta ; ( 5 ) Crime of Thugi 
and its Suppression etc. by Ishwar Sabai : ( 6 ) Provincial Govern- 
ment under the Klmtji Sul'ans by A. C. Banerji ; ( 7 ) The Mandasor 
Inscription of the Silk- Wearer’s Guild by Dasliarath Sarma; (8) 
Ancient Kingdom of Punnata by B. A. Salefcore 1 ( 9 ) Regnal Period 
of Hoy a sal a Some tear a by A Venkatasubbiah ; (10) Some 

Neglected aspects of the caste system by Sri Rama Sharma ; ( 11 ) 
Rajputs by Bisheswarnath Reu . ( 12 ) Eosam Stone Image Inscrip- 
tion of Maharaja Rliimavarman of the year ISO by Amalananda 
Ghosh ; ( 13 ) The Varmans of Eastern Bengil by Promod Lai 
Paul ; ( 14 ) The Stone of Pereng, 785 Saka by A. B. Sarkar ; ( 15 ) 
Nagnajit and the antiquity of Indian Art and Architecture by J. C. 
Ghosh ; ( 16 ) Stupi by K. R. Pisharoti , ( 17 ) The Royal Crowns of 
Indian Kings by P. K. Acbarya ; ( 18 ) A Krsna Panel of Paharpur 
by S. K. Saraswati. 

V— Buddhistic Section — ( 1 ) Dharma Samuccaya by B. M. Barua ; 
(2) Family Life in Pre-Buddhist days by Ratilal Mehta (3) 
Abhayakara- Gupta by N. N. Dasgupta 5 ( 4 ) Rebirth and Omniscience 
in Pali Buddhism ? ( 5 ) Prof. L. V. Poussin on Sakya Vanam by 


Sten Konow. 

VI— Jam Section— ( 1 ) Predecessors of Tirthamkara Maharra 
by K. P. Jain; 1 2) Doctrine of R< latinty in Jam Metaphysics S 
Satkar: Mookerji ; ( 3 ) Jaimsm-its Metaphysics and Ethics by R. - 
Ghose ; ( 4 ) A Study in Proto-Jainism by A. K. Sur. 

VII — Bengal Section— ( 1 ) Bhuvanardnjaner Ananda-Vdasa y 
N. N. Dasgupta ;(2) Gaufiya Vaisyarism 

of the South by Sasibhusan Dasgupta ; ( 3 DeiAlopm J . 
Poetry in theJ9th century by M. Sarvadhikary ; ( ) 
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by Madhavadas ; ( 5 ) Indravriter Upakhyana by Madhavadas ; ( 6 ) 
Vaivasvata Manu by Haridas Palit. 

VIII — Zoroastrian Section -(1) Zoroaster, His Work and His 
Times by N. N. Ghose ; ( 2 ) Gdthas of Zarathu&tra by Manilal 
Patel ; ( 3 ) Gayatri Prayer of th e Zoroastrians by Asokanath Sastri 

IX — Ayurveda and Positive Science Section-{ 1 ) Vaidyaka Litera- 
ture of Bengal in the Early Mediaeval Period by N. N. Dasgupta ; 
( 2 ) Human Body according to the Garbhopanisad by the late 
Ekendranath Ghosh ; ( 3 ) Anatomy of the Human Body ( as describ- 
ed in Pali ) by B. M. Barua ; ( 4 ) Bhela Samhita idled by Ashutosh 
Mooherjee by B. M. Barua ; ( 5 ) Rdvana Tantras by M. R. Samey ; 
( 6 ) Individual Hygiene in the Orient by S. F. Husain Khan ; ( 7 ) 
Plants as known to the Indian from the Vedic Age to the l2th century 
by G. P. Majurndar ; ( 8 ) The Epoch (f the so called, Ilarsa Era by 
D. N. Mukerji ; ( 9 ) History of Indian Astrono > y by Radhaballav. 

We have given the above list of papers submitted to the Indian 
Cultural Conference to acquaint the readers of the Annals with 
this new actvity of the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, which 
is designed with a view to furnish <4 an occasion for an annual 
stock-taking of the results achieved so far in different parts of the 
globe by the assiduous indologists in their efforts to resusciate 
the magnificent religio-cultural heritage of India. ” The venue 
of the conference will be Calcutta and the conference will hence- 
forward meet in the winter season. The conference “ is not 
meant to create a rival to other Oriental Conferences. " 

P. K. Oode. 


SARADATILAKA of Laksmanadesikendra with the Comment- 
ary Paddrthadarsa of Raghavabhatta ( Kashi Sanskrit 
Series, No. 107 ) ; Pub. by Javakrishnadas Haridas Gupta, 
Chowkhatnba Sanskrit Series Office, Benares city, 1934 ; 
pp. 552 ; Price Rs. 5/- 

Before an authoritative history of Tanfcra Literature comes to 
be written the publication of all important T&ntric texts is an in* 
dispensable preliminary and the edition of the Sarad&tilaka under 
notice, closely printed and cheaply priced as it is, goes a great 
w^y in that direction. Ragkavabhatta’s commentary, replete 
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bhanudatta and a verse ascribed to him 

By 

V. Raghavan, M. A., Ph. D. 

In his comment on Dr. Haradatta Sarma’s article on Bhanu- 
kara in the Annals of the B. O. R. L, Vol. XVII, Pt. iii, Dr. S. K. 
De says : “ — but one should take very cautiously the evidence 
supplied by anthological compilations. ” ( P. 298 ) Pace Dr. H. D. 
Sarma who replies on page 258* one has still to agree wilh Dr. S.K. 
De regarding the general unreliability of t le evidence of antho- 
logies. An anthology should be the last evidence any careful 
research should call in. And if the anthology should be late, 
it is to be neglected rather than considered in problems of 
authorial identifications. I shall cite an instance from Dr. H, D. 
Sarma’s article itself. On pp. 256-8, Dr. H. D. Sarma has collect- 
ed the yet unpublished verses of Bhanudatta or Bhanukara 
extracted in some anthologies. At the end of p. 257 of the article, 
we find the anthology Rasikajlvana ascribing to Bhanukara 
the verse — 

<rai 5VET^TOT?isr : otsrtrt 

vnr 

This is a well-known verse. Though ‘ MadhyaWia^a 7 may 
explain 1 Sron\bhaga * as the correct reading, the reading * Sronl- 
bandha ’ ii also available. Line two is often found as line one. 
Further, 4 Caksus 9 in line three is a mistake for Vaksas and 
consequently, the correction of ‘ Kuca 7 into Kaca is un- 
necessary, * Advitlyatvam asyam 7 is also read as Advitlyam tu 
vaktram \ 

Who will take it in, if the Rasikajlvana says that Bhanudatta 
is the author of this verse ? It is a verse of Rajasekhara, oocur- 
%Z I Annals, B. O. R. T. 1 
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ring in his unfinished drama, Balabharata alias Pracandap&ndava, 
Act I, SI. 28. See KSvyamala 4, p. 7, where * Sronlbandha etc . 9 
forms the first line and * Padbhyam etc. \ the second. The correct 
reading of line three 1 Vaksas ’ and 4 Kuca ' is given there. See 
also p. 10. C. Capeller’s Edn , where line three reads correctly as 
in the K. M. Edn, but lines one and two are given as found in 
the Rasikajlvana. The Saduktikarn&mrta of Srldharad&sa, edited 
by Dr. H. D. Sarma himself, gives this as a verse of R&jasekhara, 
on p. 69. ( Here SronI bimbam ; and TadgStranfim for Tvad 
gatranSm ). 

According to some commentators on the Kavyaprakasa and 
other writers also like Appayya and JagannStha, this verse 
is quoted in the Kavyaprakasa as an illustration of the figure 
Paryaya, in ch. X. See Vidyacakravartin and BhattagopSla, 
T. S. S. Edn. K. Pra. part II. p. 361. But the Pradlpa and some 
other commentaries have a test of the K^vyaprakaSa without 
this verse. For the rejection of this verse, see p. 844, com., 
Vamanacarya’s Edn of the K. Pra. and for its retention, see p. 68, 
Rucaka's Kavyaprak§sa-sanketa and notes on that page, edn. K. 
Chattopadhyaya, Calcutta Oriental Journal. 
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RAJATARANGINI (The Saga of the Kings of Kasmir ), 
Translated from the Original Sanskrit of Kalhana and 
entitled the River of Kings with an Introduction, 
Annotations, Appendices, Index, eto., by Ranajit Sitaram 
Pandit, Anand Bhawan, Allahabad, 1935 ; Printed by the 
Indian Press, pp. XXXV + 645 + 21 Plates; Size 9 in. x 12 
in. ; Price Rs. 18/- 

An English historian 1 of the Maratha period of Indian 
History criticizes the Persian authorities on Maratha h’story 
with the remark ; “ in a history composed in verse, something 
will be sacrificed to measure and much to rhyme. ” To a certain 
extent this remark i- applicable to many of the historical 
Kavyas of Sanskrit literature. But the case of the Rajalaranginl 
stands on a somewhat different footing and this fact has been 
admitted by such a distinguished scholar and explorer as Sir 
Aurel Stein, who published in 1892 his first critical edition of the 
Rajatarangini and translated the work into English in 1900. He 
observes : — “ it is reassuring to find Kalhana fully alive to the 
value of historical impartiality. 97 Dr. Stein rightly brings to our 
notice the judicial attitude adopted by Kalhana in his work as 
a narrator of historical events. This attitude is expressly in- 
dicated by the poet-historian in a verse 2 translated by Mr- Pandit 
as follows •• — 

“That man of merit alone deserves praise whose language 
like that of a judge, in recounting the events of the past has dis~ 

carded bias as well as prejudice. ” 

As regards the sources of history utilised by Kalhana Dr. 
Stein has already pointed out that Kalhana reviews in his work 

\ Edward Scott Waring : History of the Marathas , London, 1810, Preface 
P Y This verse is verse 7 of First Tarangaand reads as follows 

^ H * 11 ” 
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many earlier chronicles. J Modern historians lay great stress on 
inscriptional evidence in dealing with historical questions and 
Kalhana is not behind them in making “ use of inscriptions 
and other original records " for he states 8 that he has overcome 
“ the trouble arising from many errors by the inspection of 
ordinances of former kings, religious foundations and grants, 
laudatory inscriptions as well as written records. ” In spite of 
these good points in favour of Kalhana his critical horizon was 
necessarily limited if we judge his work by the modern standards 
of historical criticism. Such an attempt has been already made 
by Dr. Stein in his elaborate Introduction to the English Transla- 
tion 6 of the RajataranginT. But as Mr. Pandit observes 4 the 
Rajatarangini is both a history and a pern and these “ two perhaps 
go ill together. " We must, therefore, judge Kalhana by the 
standards of inductive criticism and not haul him up for 
cross-examination before the full bench of big wigs of modern 
history. It would be equally inappropriate to discard the cultural 
value of Kalhana 's work on the ground that it is “a story of the 
kings and the royal families and nobility, not of the common 
folk 97 ( Foreward by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, p. xi ). To judge 
everything old by everything up-to-date is a standard of values, 
which sets too much value on everything modern. This standard 
when applied to the works now considered perfect after a period 
of a thousand years is sure to turn the tables against those who 
judge ancient works by standards of value evolved by trial and 
error through centuries. The up-to-date theories of the present 
are bound to be out'of'date in the immediate future and those who 
live in the Ocean of Eternity cannot afford to laugh or even smile 
at Kalhana’s River of Kings. We agree entirely with the Translator 
when he observes ( p. XXVII ) * — “ Kalhana wrote centuries be- 
fore the Industrial Revolution and Technocracy ; before even the 

1 Stein; Kalhana's Rajatarahgini ( Eng. Tran. ) Vt 1. T, 1900, p. 24. 

8 Vide Chap. I, verse 15 — 

wfcrrg;*. srreha n n ” 

3 Rdjatarahgini ( Eng. Tran, ) 1900, pages 1 to 145. 

* Foreward, p, 1. 
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invention of gun-powder and the printing pr^ss. Lite was not 
complicated as it is now and the problems of government not so 
complex although his contemporary rulers found them difficult 
enough. He had not heard of the advocacy of the rights of man 
nor the denunciation of monarchy but he says many things about 
them in the strictures and caricatures of kings and priests, 
their morals and methods. He tells us in the colophon that he 
was the son of a minister of state and it is certain he had not 
known want and had never worked for a living. But his heart 
goes out to the poor and down-trodden ; he reveals his sympathy 
for the underdog, denounces forced labour and expresses his 
horror of the slave trade of the Mlecchas (Barbarians). Asa 
historian his tendency is, however, towards humanistic studies 
and towards art rather than towards economic life although 
descriptions of famine, food prices, taxation, currency and other 
details of economic l ife are not lacking in his work. ” 


The foregoing estimate of Kalhana s achievements and criti- 
cism of life as stood exposed to his searching gaze as a poet- 
historian is quite balanced and reveals the Translator s sympa- 
thetic understanding of the basis of Indian culture and history. 
The translator has preferred a literal rendering, sometimes even 
at tho cost of grace of language ” and we heartily join with the 
writer of the Foreward when he states that the Translator has 
chosen rightly, for in a work of this kind exactitude is 
necessary.” The volume under review contains besides the 
English translation, (1) Translator's Foie ( pp. X1V-XV111), 
which sums up briefly the history of the Rajatarangipl since its 
com position by Kolhapa ( 1148-1150 A. D ) and th m^od 

;r T d by X K s" .0 ,b. 

r - 

dealing with much h uAo > m and last hut not 

ing on the contents f ' . , n( j gj Plates 

least, ( 1 ) A Al” these useful features 

of historical and archaeolog .l a ^ e£cellent prin ting and 

of the present volume when P 
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simple but sumptuous get up make it indispensable to every 
student of Indian history and Sanskrit Literature. The price at 
which the volume is offered by the publishers is also very modest 
looking to the costly printing and excellent exterior of the book. 
We congratulate the Translator-Editor, the Publishers and the 
Printers on the production of this fine volume which is bound to 
stimulate the interest of the new generation of Indologists 
throughout the world. 

P. K. Gode. 


PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES OF THE FIRST 
INDIAN CULTURAL CONFERENCE (Organised by 
the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta ). Pub. by S. C. 
Seal, M. A , B. L 0 Hon. General Secretary, 170 Maniktala 
Street, Calcutta, 1936, Pages 56, Price Rs. 1/8 ( Foreign 
2s/6d ). Contents — Preface ( pp. 1-2 ) ; Proceedings of the 
Conference from 10th to 13th April 1936; (pp. 3-18); 
Summaries of Papers ( pp. 1-20 ) ; Addresses ( pp. 1-56 ). 

Titles of Paper 8 'Summarised • — I-Vedic Section ( 1 ) Disposal of 
Girls in Yaskas Time by Mrs. Vanamala Bhawalkar ; ( 2 ) Author- 
ship of the Vedas by R. R. Kasyap ; ( 3 ) Caste system as found in 
the Rgveda by Madhavadas ; ( 4 ) W internit z and Rayachaudhati 
on the Antiquity of the Rgvedasafnhitd by Kshetreschandra Chatto- 
padhyaya ; ( 5 ) Rgveda Orthoepy by Bata Krishna Ghosh ( 6 ) 
Padapdtha of the Sixth Martcfala of the Rgveda by Manilal Patel, 
II - Philosohpy Section:-{l) Theology and Philosophy of Ihe Bengal 
Vaisnavism by S. K. De ; ( 2 ) Concept of Definition in Madhva 
VedQnta by P. Nagaraja Rao ; ( 3 ) Pramana and its Scheme in 
Madhva & Epistemology by P. Nagarja Rao; (4) Fundamental 
Ideas of Indian Sufism by Enamal Hug; ( 5 ) Conception of Avidya 
in Vedanta Philosophy by Satkari Mukerji ; ( 6 ) A study of Bhart- 
rharts Philosophy by Gouri Nath Bhattaoharya. 

Ill -Sanskrit Section'-(\) An Adyar Ms of J andrdana s commentary 
on the Raghuvatnsa intermingled with meanings of Text words in the 
Old Gujarati Language by P. K. Gode; (2) A Note on the ffabdanir* 
paya by Makhanlal Mukerji ; ( 3 ) Use and Abuse af Alathkara in 
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Sanskrit Literature by V. Rash avail ; ( 4 ) Our Present Rhavisya 
Purina by R. C. Hazra ; ( 5 ) Study of Mss by Chintabaran 
Chakravarti ; ( 6 ) Laksana in the Abhinambhdrati — its bearing on 
the respective Chr onolagy of Kuntaka and Abhinavagupta by P. C. 
Lahiri 5 ( 7 ) Greatness of Sanskrit by K. Sundararam Aiyar ; 

( 8 ) Origin of Music by M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

IV — Indian History and Culture Section — ( 1 ) Some recent Views 
on the Oupta Era, by Miss K. K. Gupta ; ( 2 ) The Kahatiya Rudra- 
deva by N. N. Dasgupta ( 3 ) Foreign Trade of Ancient India by 
A. K Sur : ( 4 ) Palatographical Notes on. the Mauryan Brahmi 
Inscription of Mahasthun by C. C. Dasgupta ; ( 5 ) Crime of Thugi 
and its Suppression etc. by Ishwar Sabai ; ( 6 ) Provincial Govern- 
ment under the Khalji Sultans by A. C. Bansrji ; ( 7 ) The Mandasor 
Inscription of the Silk- Wearer’s Guild by Dasharath Sarma; (8) 
Ancient Kingdom of Punnata by B. A. Saletore; (9) Regnal I erxod 
of Hoy a sola Sanmina- a by A Venkatasubbiah ; (10) Some 

Neglected aspects of the caste system by Sri Rama Sharma ; ( 11 ) 
Rajputs by Bisheswarnath Reu ; ( 12 ) Kosam Stone Image Inscrip- 
tion of Maharaja Bhimavarman of the year ISO by Amalananda 
Ghosh ; ( 13 ) The Varmans of Eastern Rengil by Promod Lai 
Paul ; ( 14 ) The Stone of Pereng, 7SH 8aka by A. B. Sarkar ; ( 15 ) 

Nagnajit and the antiquity of Indian Art and Architecture by J. C. 

Ghosh ; ( 16 ) Stupi by K. R. Pisharoti , ( 17 ) The Royal Crowns of 
Indian Kings by P. K. Acbarya ; ( 18 ) A Krsna Panel of Paharpur 


by S. K. Saraswati. 

N— Buddhistic Section— ( 1 ) Pharma Samuccaya by B. M- Barua ! 
(2) Family Life in Pre-Buddhist days by Ratilal Mehta (3) 
Abhayakara-Gupta by N. N. Dasgupta , ( 4 > Rebirth and Omniscience 
in Pali Buddhism ? ( 5 ) Prof. L. V. Poussin on Sakya Vanam 
Sten Konow. - 

VI — Jain flection — ( 1 ) Pw*«« « 

bv K. P. Jain i 2 ) Doctrine of ft lottrilft in Jain . cap • 
sLk.r: Mookerji i ( 3 ) Jaimem-it. Me, apiece ««JW V 
Ghose ; ( 4 ) A Study in Proto- Jainism by • • _ . 

VII — ftengal Section— (l ) Bhumnamiantr nan a ' 

»• »• $£££?»** 

of the South by Sasibhusan Dasg P ’ ( 4 ) Brahmaddya 

Poetry in the 19th century by M. Sarvadhikary , 1 
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by Madhavadas ; ( 5 ) Indravriter UpakJiyana by Madhavadas ; ( 6 ) 
Vaivasvata Manu by Haridas Palit. 

VIII — Zoreastrian Section- -( 1 ) Zoroaster y His Work and His 
Times by N. N. Ghose ; ( 2 ) Gathas of Zarathustra by Manilal 
Patel ; ( 3 ) Gdyatri Prayer of the Zoroastrians by Asokanath Sastrl 

IX — Ayurveda and Positive Science Sect ion- ( 1 ) Vaidyaka Litera- 
ture of Bengal in the Early Mediaeval Period by N. N. Dasgupta ; 
( 2 ) Human Body according to the Garbhopanisad by the late 
Ekendranath Ghosh ; ( 3 ) Anatomy of the Human Body ( as describ- 
ed in Pali) by B. M. Barua ; ( 4 ) Bhela Samhita edited by Ashutosh 
Mookerjee by B. M. Barua ; ( 5 ) Rdvana Tantras by M. R. Samey : 
( 6 ) Individual Hygiene in the Orient by S. F. Husain Khan ; ( 7 ) 
Plants as known to the Indian from the Vedic Age to the i2lh century 
by G. P. Majurndar ; ( 8 ) The Epoch of the so called Harsa Era by 
D. N, Mukerji ; ( 9 ) History of Indian Astrono t;y by Radhaballav. 

We have given the above list of papers submitted to the Indian 
Cultural Conference to acquaint the readers of the Annals with 
this new actvity of the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, which 
is designed with a view to furnish “ an occasion for an annual 
stock-taking of the results achieved so far in different parts of the 
globe by the assiduous indologists in their efforts to resusciate 
the magnificent religio-cultural heritage of India. ” The venue 
of the conference will be Calcutta and the conference will hence- 
forward meet in the winter season. The conference “ is not 
meant to create a rival to other Oriental Conferences. ” 

P. K. Oode. 


SARADATILAKA of Laksmanadesikendra with the Comment- 
ary Padurthadarsa of Raghavabhatta ( Kashi Sanskrit 
Series, No. 107 ) ; Pub. by Javakrishnadas Haridas Gupta, 
Chowkhauiba Sanskrit Series Office, Benares city, 1934 ; 
pp. 552 ; Price Rs. 5/- 

Before an authoritative history of Tantra Literature comes to 
be written the publication of all important Tantric texts is an in- 
dispensable preliminary and the edition of the Saradatilaka under 
notice, closely printed and cheaply priced as it is, goes a great 
w^y in that direction. Raghavabhatta^ commentary, replete 
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with references to earlier Tantric treatises, supplies to a critical 
student that veritable mine of literary strata, which, if unearthed 
would lead to new lines of historical investigation in the field of 
Tantra literature and its chronology. We have proved else- 
where 1 that our commentator is identical with the commentator 
of the same name whose commentary on the Sakuntala and other 
works have been much exploited by the modern annotators as 
R&ghavabhatta is a literary connoisseur par excellence. As the 
colophon to the present edition tells us, he was a MaharaStra 
Brahmin, his family having migrated fromNasik to Benares and 
he was trained at Benares in different branches of learning, the 
present commentary being a fine specimen of his deep erudition 
and vast learning even in a special branch of learning like the 
Tantra literature. 

This commentary was completed in Sarhvat 1550 ( =A. D. 1494 ) 
i. e. about 44 2 years ago. His grandfather was Ramesvara and 
his father was PrthvIdharabliaUa who migrated from Nasik to 
Benares and lived there till his death, having attained proficiency 
in the different sciences, Raghavabhatta of such an illustrious 
parentage being brought up in the creative literary atmosphere 
of the time-hallowed Benares, thereat of learning even to this 
day, naturally flashed forth into the domain of oommentarial 
literature and contributed his quota to it in a remarkable way. 

The volume under review is marked Tantra Sastra Section, 
No. 1 ” and hence we presume that many more volumes in 
this Tantra section are contemplated by the publishers. We 
congratulate the publishers on the successful commencement of 
this new section which in course of time is bound to give a new 
impetus to the study of this mistakenly underrated field of 
literature. 

P. K. Gode. 


i Calcutta Oriental Journal , March, 1936. 

13 (a) [ Annals* B. O. R. 1. 1 



THE KATHA UPANISAD (Death’s Teaching on Immortality) 
♦ ♦ 

An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doctrine of God — 
By J. N. RAWSON.-Oxford University Press ; -Calcutta •* 
Association Press, 1934. Price Rs. 7/8/- net. — xviii, 242. 
Carey Centenary Volume. 

Professor Rawson of the Serampore College is to be congrat- 
ulated on what be called an original contribution to the ’study 
of the Upanisads and in particular that poetic and highly philo- 
sophical work, the Katha Upanisad. The volume is intended to 
commemorate the passing away of the founder of the Serampore 
College, WILLIAM CAREY and as such is a very fitting contri- 
bution to Oriental Literature. The sub-title of the work 
is “ An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doctrine of God and 
of Human Destiny, ” and clearly explains the object and scope 
of the book. For all the ancient Upanisads the Katha alone 
deals systematically for the first time with the problem of God 
and Man. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first part is the 
Introduction which is subdivided into two sections, one for the 
general reader explaining the scope of the work, and the other 
the general introduction, describing the nature and classifica- 
tion of the Upanisads in the Vedic literature, their date and the 
history of their philosophy. At the end of this general introduc- 
tion, there is a special introduction to the Katha Upanisad dis’ 
cussing the question of its school and place of composition, its 
integrity and date and its relationship with other Vedantic and 
Vedic w^rks. The author places the work to a period ranging 
from the 5th to the 3rd century B. C. The earliest part of Katha, 
viz, chapter I is definitely placed between 550 and 500 B. C. 
while the Gltft is placed about 200 B. C. While it is possible to 
differ from the author in these vexed questions of dates, it should 
be mentioned that he has presented all the other current views 
on the topic in a critical spirit, and any difference on these quest- 
ions does not take away from the value of the general observations. 

Before proceeding to the Upanisad translation and comment- 
ary Prof. Rawson has wisely given the argument of the Katha 
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in order to make an understanding of the subsequent portion 
easier. The method adopted is as follows •* first the text is given 
in Devanagarl characters followed by a transliterated text and 
the translation which attempts as far as possible to reproduce 
the original music of the Upanisad. Then follows the author's 
commentary on the verse which discusses not only individual 
words, but also the ideas and implication based on such words 
and on the passages as a whole. In the course of these comments 
the opinions of the Acaryas like Samkara and Ramanuja are cited 
critically. The author covers the entire Upanisadic literature (so 
far as the principal ones are concerned ). 


The aim of the author is to present the origin of the doctrine 
of God and Human Destiny in relationship to Him. In this he 
has admirably succeeded. He shows that the Katha teaches 
“the mystery and wonder of the Supreme Being ” ( p, 38 ), and 
the necessity for a guru to unfold the Self within, not by mere 
intellectual methods, but by direct vision. In fact the author 
could have further demonstrated that this Self or Inner Being is 
really the Sadguru in the final analysis, and the outer guru is 
but an instrument in those divine Hands. 

Towards the end there are five appendices. The first gives 
the Taittirlya Brahmana version of the Naciketas legend; the 
second and perhaps the most instructive deals with the parable 
of the Chariot, as occurring in Rgveda I, 164, Ait. Ar. II, i-ni, 
Chagaleya Upanisad, Dhammapada, Milinda-panha and the 
Maitri. The third deals with the practice of Yoga in the Sveta- 
svatara and the Gita. The last two are in the form of notes. 
There is a very useful index, just as there is a full bibliography 
of works cited or otherwise used in the preparation of the edition. 


In the author’s own summing up is the quintessence of the 

Katha •• “ So today the same message comes to India s yout as 
came to Naciketas, ‘'Arise, awake: Obtain your boons and 
understand : "-the boon of the knowledge ot God 1 promised to 
those who truly seek, no philosophio abstraotion but Soul of our 

soul, our Creator, Redeemer, and Sustainer ; the boon of he 

knowledge of ourselves utterly J ea G k ;/V ilfinJ 'worth and 
in selfish isolation, yet sons of God, ot mnn 
unmeasured potency if yoked in communion with Divine wisdom 
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and power ; and tbe boon of service, of the privilege of using 
all the powers of our being, raised to their highest through 
communion with Him, in His service through the service of our 
fellowmen. ” 

Thus the book, at once scholarly and deeply mystical, treated 
in its proper length without going away from the main issues, 
and quite original in its method, deserves a plaoe on the book 
shelf of every person interested in true spiritual growth in parti* 
oular and Indian Philosophy in general. 

S. M. Katre. 
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THE FORMATION OF KGNKANl 

« 

By 

S. M. Katre, M. A., Ph. D. ( London ). 
INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. I propose to deal in this sketch with the origin and deve- 
lopment of the Konkanl language as represented by some of its 
principal dialects. Tn my Comparative Glossary of Konkanl 1 
I have attempted a study of nearly twenty dialects, materials 
for all of which are available in a varying degree. But in the 
present sketch I shall limit myself to the following six dia- 
lects which, beside being respresentative, provide rich material 
in the form of grammars, dictionaries, glossaries and contempo- 
rary literature. These dialects are : 

s. Konkanl spoken by the Ka tiara or Chitrapur Sarasvats. 
gs. K. spoken by the Gauda Sarasvats. 

g. K. of the Goa Hindus, ^presented particularly in the 
writings of Mr. Valaviikar and in the Quarterly Journal Nave 
Q-fty published by the Gomantak P ress in Bombay. 

x. K. of the Christians of Mangalore and South Kanara. 
nx. K. of the Christians of North Kanara, 

l Sea the Calcutta Oriental Journal , vol. II. no. Iff, wherein the Glossary 
is appearing serially. 
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gx. K. of the Christians of Goa. 

Thus we have here three representative Hindu and three Chri- 
stian dialects of Kohkani which are principally dealt with; 
where necessary I have made reference to the other dialects also 
and the abbreviations will be indicated in the appropriate places. 

§ 2. In the writing of this study I have constantly referred to 
the following works •* 

A. ON KONKANl 
♦ 

( i ) Grammars : 

1. A Kohkani Grammar by Father Angelus Francis 
Xavier Mafifei, Mangalore, 1882. 

2. Elementos Gramaticais da Lingua Concam , pelo Cbnego 
Jose de S. Rita E. Souza, Lisboa 1929. 

3. Grammatica da Lingua Concam , composto pelo Padre 
Thomaz Estevao, segunda impressao, Nova Goa, 1857. 

4. Gramatica da Lingua Concur ji , by Mr. V. G. Rangel, 
1933- 

( ii ) Dictionaries : 

1. Diccionario Portuguez- Concani, composto por um Missb 
onario Italiano, Nova Goa, 1868. 

2. Diccianario Komkarii-Portuguez , pelo Monsenhor Seb- 
asti&o R. Dalgado, Bombay 1893. 

3. Diccionario Portuguez-Kcmkani, by Mgr. Dalgado, 
Bombay 1905. 

4. English- Konkani & Kohkani English Dictionary by 
Father A F. X. Maffei, Mangalore, 1883. 

5. An Etymological Glossary of Southern Kohkani, part I, 
by H. Narayan Rao, B. A., B. L., Bombay 1917. 

6. Furtadacho Novo Concani-Ing’ez Licionar, Bombay 
1930. 

7. A Dictionary of Concanim into Engltth, by A. C. Jose 
Francisco, Bombay 1916. 

8. A Comparative Glossary of Kohkani, by S. M. Katre, 
published serially in Calcutta Oriental Journal f vol, 
II eeq. 
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( iii ) Literature * 

1. Mr. Valavlikar’s writings, such as Kohkani Eha&ect 
Jaity etc. 

2. Dr. Chavan : Kohkani language , Bombay 1924. Kohkani 
Proverbs , Bombay 1926. 

3. Rao Bahdur S. S. Talmaki • Kohkani Proverbs , Bombay 

1933, 1936. 

4. Nave Gdy , Quarterly Journal in gK., published by the 
Gomantak Press, Bombay. 

5. S. M. Katre •* Kohkani Phonetics , Calcutta University, 
1935. 

6. Dr. Santana Rodrigues : The Origin of Kohkani Lan- 
guage , Coimbra, 1929. 

B. ON ALLIED LANGUAGES. 

1. Meillefc • Introduction a' t etude comparative dts longues 
indor-europbannes , Paris 1934 ( 7th ed ). 

2. Jules Bloch * La formation de la langue marathe 9 Paris 
1920, and L’indo-aryen du V’eda aux temps modernes, 
Paris, 1934. 

3. S. K. Chatter ji : Origin and Development of Bengali , 
Calcutta, 1926. 

4. Banarsi Das Jain • Phonology of Punjabi , Lahore, 

1934, 

5. R L. Turner : A Comparative , Etymological Dictionary 
of Nepali — ( of capital importance for Indo- Aryan 
Linguistics ), London, 1931, and Gujarati Phonology 
in JRAS, 1921. 

6. The Wilson Philological Lectures , delivered by (a ) Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar and ( b ) Prof. N. B. Divatia. 

7. Linguistic Survey of India . vol. VII. 1905. 

8. Waokernagel * Altindische Grammatik y I, II-l, III, 
1896-1930. 

The other sources will be referred to in their proper places. 

§ 3. This study is divided into three parts •• Phonology, 
Morphology and Syntax. The fourth and concluding part will 
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deal with the position of Konkanl in Indo- Aryan and the various 
historical and other details available from different sources for 
a proper evaluation of the development of Konkanl and its break- 
ing up into a number of dialects, In this terminal essay I shall 
also deal with the influences at work in Konkanl and give a 
detailed description of all the dialects. 

As the subject of the growth and development of these dialects 
is dealt with here for the first time with some degree of scientific 
accuracy by the application of the canons of modern linguistics, 
it will be of some use to the serious student of General as well 
as Indo-Aryan Linguistics in that Konkanl is pre-eminently 
fit to illustrate the case of a non-literary language, which has 
kept its unique characteristics through the passage of centuries. 

The lack of authoritative pronouncing dictionaries for the 
different dialects has been a great handicap to me in as much as 
no two dictionaries agree in a common orthography. But I have 
surmounted most of these difficulties by verifying the pronuncia- 
tion of all such words. I am advisedly using the Roman trancrip- 
tion in preference to others as more convenient and logical, 
besides being useful to General Linguists. 

§ 4. For a general description of Indo-Aryan languages re- 
ference may be made to Prof. Jules Bloch’s L'indo-aryen , 1 
where he deals separately with the three stages through Vedic 
and Sanskrit to Middle Indo-Aryan ( Pali, literary and inscrip 
tional Prakrits and Apabhramsas ) and the modern vernaculars 
of Northern India. The relationship of Konkanl to the other 
vernaculars of Northern India will be considered in the terminal 
essay. It will be sufficient to mention here that Konkanl belongs 
to the same group which includes Marathi and shows clear affini- 
ties with Gujarati also. 

PART I : PHONOLOGY. 

§ 5. Konkanl possesses the following sounds, a description 
of which is given In my Konkanl Phonetics ♦* 

Vowels • a t a, t. f, u , u , e 9 e, o, d, h. 

Consonants • k % kh , g y gh , c } c 9 j 9 j 9 ch t ch 9 jh 9 jh , n 9 t 9 th 9 <}, <jh 9 n % 
t f th , d 9 dh 9 w, p 9 ph 9 6, bh 9 m 9 y 9 r 9 1 , v 9 i 9 a, h 9 1 , ( r). 


1 See also his •• La langue marathe ” {$ 1-26. 
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VOWELS 

§ 6. It will be seen from the above that Konkanl possesses 
the vowels a % i, u t short and long* as well as e % o, which are also 
short and long, but not indicated in the Devanagarl orthography 
as such. For actual pronunciation of these vowels see Kofikaqi 
Phonetics , §§ 33-40. 

The primitive Indo-Aryan ( PI-A. ) diphthongs were already 
lost in the Middle Indo-Aryan ( MI- A. ) stage, and they have 
come down as o, z or m in Konkanl ( K. ), but new diphthongs 
of recent origin have come into being, due to the dropping of 
single intervocalic consonants in MI-A. where the udvrtta vowel 
d d not combine with the preceding or following vowel, but did so 
in the New Indo-Aryan ( NI-A. ) stage. Though h is really [ 0 ] 
and as such the equivalent of o, I have retained this symbol for 
the sake of a special discussion (see §§ 32-45 ). 

TREATMENT OF R VOWEL. 

o 


§ 7. Iu my paper on the treatment of R in Pali 1 I have 
already mentioned that r of Sanskrit ( Sk. ) was represented by 
a, i, u, ra, ri, ru or ru in°Pali. This breaking up of r ( as well as 
l), evident even in certain isolated forms in the Rgveda, was 
completed in MI-A, except in certain borrowed words, and in 
NI-A. a, i or u represent this Sk. r besides the corresponding Sk. 
vowels. These three treatments are generally found side by side 
in all NI-A. languages. By an examination of the development 
of this vowel in Asokan Inscriptions Prof. Jules Bloch has oome 
to the conclusion that r 7 a is the usual treatment in the south- 
west and r 7 i in the north and east. 2 The predominant treat- 
ment in Panjabi is thus r 7 *• 3 

§ 8. Sk. r7K. a: s. kasi, x. hast ( krsl- ) agriculture, cultiva- 
tion ; s. ghattuka ( ghrstci- ) to churn ; s. gs. lava. ( trna~ ) grass ; 
s. gs. tana, g. tan ( trsna 5 desire, thirst; gx. asv6l ( rksa- ) bear; 
s. gs. nfi6:ika ( nrtyati ) to dance ; x. pati, gx. pat, g. phat, s. gs. 
phati(prnthd-) the back; s. gs. marje (mrtaka-) corpse; s. gs. 
mat'ti g. x. gr. mate < rrirtUka ) earth ; s. gs. vaii ( vrddhi-) growth, 
interest; s. gs. sacllu, x. (of. *Srthira-> Sk. teMfo-and root 

troth- ) loose ; s. samkali, x. samk a l ( srhkhala ) ohain, fetter.. 

~ ABORI, vol. XVI, pp. 189-201. 

* La langu* marathe, § 31 . 

3 Jain § 95. 
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§ 9. Sk. r7 K. i -* s. gs. rtria ( rrid- ) debt ; s. gs. distd ( driydte) 
appears^ seems ; s. dristi , gs. di§ti 9 x. ( drsti- ) sight ; a. viccu, 
gs. vitiicu, gx. tw c M ( vr&cika- ) scorpion ; s. kisan ( krqrid- ) proper 
name) s. gs. mithai ( mrstd- ) sweetmeat; s. gs. tifhga, x. iimga 
( irftgar ) horn. 

§ 10. Sk. r 7 K. u ' gx. krupd, x. kurvd ( /crpa ) pity, compas- 
sion ; . gs. pausu , x. gx. paws ( prdvrsa- ) rainy season, rains ; 

/ ° 

s. gs. infcUi x. iwos (mr$a ) deception ( of. Kanarese mosa, der. fr. 
Sk. ) ; gr. gusothk ( ghr$ - ) to enter ; s. kuttanu ( krsrid- ) proper 
name ; s. hufngta ( * srnghati ) smells. 

§ 11. It will be clear from the above that in KohkanI the 
normal change i r 7 a . The explanation of the third treatment 
( except in the case of s. gs. matti, x. mati ) is that due to the pre- 
sence of a labial element in the neighbourhood r is changed to u. 
The variations in the treatment of r are found in all I- A. lan- 
guages, and are due not only to phonetic influences but also to 
borrowing from the central dialects. 1 

§ 12. That the vowels a, i, u represent normally the corres- 
ponding Sk. sounds will be clear from the following examples •* 

A. KJZ Sk. ^ : s. agalu bar, latch; aggalu nx. Ugval , sv. dgol , 
aggolu ( agra-valaya- ) braid of hair, tress , s- gs. aguste 9 x. Ugute 
nx. agte (agrusthika) braziery; s. gs. atliga ( attdlika ) wall plank used 
as depositary ; x. nx. gx. g. a), s. gs. dji ( adyd - ) today ; s. gs. 
acdru ( dcdra-) taboo , nx. aghatfo ( dghdtd-) a plant ; s. gs. ajjo 9 
x. nx. gx. ajo ( arya - ) grandfather ; s. gs. Icarta ( karbti ), rridrtd 
( rmrdyati ), galo ( gala - \ kanu ( Jcdrya -). etc. 

» «r 

B. K . iZ Sk. i : s. gs. x. gx. nx. ( ingara- ) live coal , 

x. gx. im<jt 9 s. gs. hlmiu ( hinda-) flock ; gx. imdlo , imdulo ( hindolaK ) 
hammock ; gx. Iv ( himd~) cold 5 s. gs. viju, gx, ij ( vidyul ) light- 
ning ; nx. it , s. gs. ( t’stfa, i$takd ) brick ; s. gs. sijtd ( sldhyati ) 

is cooked etc. 

C. K,mZ Sk. v : s. gs. uddaka , x. ( udakd- ) water; s. gs. 

muddU x. nx. gx. mudi ( mudrika ) ring ; ts. urhduru ( umdura- ) rat, 
etc.; s. gs. muta , x. nx. gr. mu< ( mhfra-) wine ; s. gs. su/a ( mirar ) 

string , etc. 


1 ha langue marathe, $ 31 . 
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§ 13. PI-A. differed from MI-A. in that it admitted of q, 
greater variety of sounds ( including r, /, m , au, A, n) and com- 
bination of consonants beside its comparative richness in morpho- 
logy. Besides the changes in the above-mentioned vowels, MI-A, 
had affected primarily a change in the conjunct consonants 
through the general principle of assimilation and reduced them to 
double consonants, and in the case of original single intervocalic 
consonants reduced them ( from unvoiced to voiced, and from 
voiced to spirant and zero ) according to the development of the 
particular dialect concerned. Thus -f- and -thr were reduced to 
-d- and -dh- in SaurasenI, but were completely reduced by loss 
of occlusion giving -A- in the aspirated consonant only in 
M&harastrL With the loss of these intervocalic consonants the 
udvrtta vowel came into contact with the preceding or following 
vowel without combining with it. But when we come down to 
the NI-A. stage we find further changes* affecting even the PI-A. 
and MI-A. vowels which are the least affected sounds in I-A. 
Excepting the loss of PI-A. r, l , ai % au , all the vowels have preser- 
ved their quality and quantity with very few exceptions in MI-A, 
but when followed by a closed syllable the long vowels have be- 
come short except in NW. Prakrits. 1 After the literary Apa- 
bhramsa stage vowels in unaccented syllables have undergone 
fundamental changes. 

§ 14. This naturally leads us to the question of accent. In 
Vedic the accent was mainly musical, but whether there was in 
addition a stress accent is open to doubt in view of the Hindu 
Grammarians’ silence about it. In the explanation of certain Pk. 
forms Pischel ascribed to the musical accent functions similar to 
those of the stress accent. Grierson and Jacobi, on the other hand 
assumed a stress accent to explain the vowel changes. 2 Whatever 
may have been the state of affairs in PI-A. and MI-A., it is con- 
venient to consider the syllabic prominence of a word or its 
quantitative rhythm in the study of the regular changes of quant- 
ity or even quality in KohkanI as in Marathi or Panjabi. 3 This 

1 F. Miohelson, JAOS., vol. XXXI, p. 232. 

8 Jain, § 10; Pischel, §§ 141-147. 

3 Jain, p. 8 ; for a further disoussion on aooent see La langue marathe 
t§ 32 aeq. ; Jain, §§ 10-12. 
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eyllabio prominence is characterised by three factors, viz., length, 
pitch and stress. The change will naturally depend upon the 
position of the vowel in the word, whether it is final, penultimate 
or prepenultimate, i. e. whether it is in accented or unaccented 
syllables. 

A. FINAL VOWELS. 

I 15. Already in MI- A. the final consonants of PI-A. had 
dropped out with the result that all *ords ended only in vowels, 
reducing even the different classes of noun and verb inflexions 
to the standard type with a few exceptions only. Thus MI-A. 
knows only words ending in vowels ; even here there was a tend- 
ency to reduce the final long vowels, though not to a very pro- 
nounced degree. Even in Sk. in the forms ydtra, Ultra , etc. the 
vowel has been reduced from the Vedic stage and come down 
only as yitra , tafra, etc. Some of these reductions have been 
attributed to contamination or analogy. At the time of the 
literary Apabhramsa stage the final o of the nom. 6g. of masculine 
nouns ending in -a tends to become more and more -w, though 
not universally. Similarly -e and -o have been reduced to -i 
and -u respectively in the fragments of Dutreuil de Rhine. 1 
This tendedcy only emphasises the fact that the final vowels in 
MI-A. were pronounced with very little accent and in course of 
time were lost in NI-A. 

In almost all NI-A. languages this final vowel was lost, the 
sole exceptions being Bihari, Kashmiri, Sindhi, Singalese and some 
of the dialects of Konkanl (see §§ 17-ff. ). The northern group 
of KohkanI dialects following in the footsteps of other NI-A. 
languages, drop the final vowel. 

§ 16. a ) MI-A. -a and -am ( final ) are lost in • gx. nx. g. aj 
( adyd ' s. gs. aji ) today ; gx. Us ( ham&a~) a drake ; nx. Uv ( am&~) 
mucous; n. gx. at, nx. atk (asfa-) eight (but s. gs. ata); gx. nx. g. kal 
( kalylx -) yesterday ( but s. gs. kali ) ; gx. g. pay , pav (pada - : s. gs. 
payu t pavu) meaning respectively the foot and a measure of weight, 
gx. g. nx. tak ( takram : s. gs. talca ) buttermilk ; gx. monus , manus 
( manusya - ) man ; gx. mon t g. man ( manas - mariim , s. gs. mana ) 
mind. 


i La langu* marathe , % 57. 
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b ) MI- A. -3 and -am are lost in : gx. aTc ( Pk. hakka ) shout-, 
gx- g. nx. Us ( asU) desire , jamg ( jahgha) the thigh ; g. gx. nx, 
vat ( vartman : Pk. rnlla, vattam ' 8. gs- vata ) way , g. gx. nx. /dj 
( /a/ja ) shame. 

0 ) MI- A. -i and -ini are lost in .* nom -acc. sg. of nouns 
ending in -i-: g. gx. nx. ag(agnlh) fire; gx. mat, mat (mall-) 

understanding. 

d ) MI- A. -I and -im are lost in : nom.-acc. sg, and pi. of 
Sk. feminine nouns : -t, im , - th , -in, and feminine adjectives with 
Sk. ending - ini ? in ( with compensatory lengthening of the pen- 
ultimate ) or -n ( with complete loss of the penultimate ) •* nx. 
bhikariri, bhikarri , gx. bikcin (- karini ) a beggar woman ; gx. arekarn, 
arekari (- Jcartni ) a paralytic woman. 

e) MI-A. ~u and —uih are lost in • nom.-acc. sg. of nouns 
ending in -w--* gx. ifng ( hingu -) asafoetida ; gx. ij ( vidijut -) light- 
ning ; — in the absolutive in - unu ( attested in early Marathi 
and in s. gs. ) which appears to be due to contamination of Apa- 
bhramsa -una with - evinu , eppinu •* *~unVu : gx. Usun ( but s. gs. 
asitnu ) etc. 

f ) Examples of the loss of MI-A .-u and -urn are not common 
as this Bound is already rare in Sk. ; we can cite gx. ij, however, 
as the MI-A. inflected form is vijju. 

g ) Sk. -e and -o are reduced in inflection •* gx. g.x . etc. as - 
yas (rpai'sve ) ; g. gx. nx. dev ( devah : Pa. devo , unless we consider 
the Apabhraihsa form devu and bring it under (e) above ) ; in this 
sense Sk. - e and -o are first reduced to •i and u and subsequently 
lost. As in Marathi, - e is attested in K. Umi , lumi ( through asmt, 
*tusme ). 

§ 17. Grierson, 1 and following him Bloch 2 attribute the re- 
tention of the final vowel in Kofikan Marathi H and in Konkanl 
to Dravidian influence. As seen above the northern dialects of 
Konkanl (nx., gx. and g. ) are conspicuous by the absence of this 
final vowel of MI-A. and follow the generality of NT- A. langu- 

1 L. vol. Mar. t pp. 167, 188, 189. 

* La Langue marathe , p. 54. 

S ( as a short vowel always ). 

2 [ Annals, B. O. R. h } 
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ages. But s. and gs. and io some extent x. and the southern-most 
dialect of Konkanl spoken in Cochin have preserved this vowel. 
Now the whole of the Kohkan territory was under the influence 
of Calukya and Yadava rule from the 6th to about the 14th cen- 
tury, A. D., and consequently we may expect to find Dravidian 
traces in the Indo-Aryan languages which developed from MI-A. 
to NI-A. within this region. The only point in this connection is 
the consideration of an alternative hypothesis : ( i ) the final 
yowel of MI-A. is retained, or (ii) a mw vowel has developed 
after the final vowel once disappeared. 

The Rev. Dr, Caldwell 1 remarb> : “ Short it is of all vowels 
the weakest and lightest, and is largely used, especially at the 
end of words, for euphonic purposes, or as a help to enunciation.” 
Thus in grammatical and literary Telugu every word without 
exception ends in a vowel as in modern Canarese. But in old 
Canarese and Tamil an - u is added only after the surds /r, c, t , t x p 
or r 9 but this ~u is so short that the grammarians consider it 
equal to half of short u , and it is even mistaken for a short a, both 
of which in these circumstances are written as u and a. In Mal- 

o o 

ayalam this sound is still more short as not to be written at all 
or if written indicated by the short circle above. 

If we accept the second alternative and hold that g. gs., x. and 
c , after the dropping of MI-A. final vowels, as in nx., gx, and g., 
followed the mode set by these Dravidian languages, we shall 
have to fix the period of these new developments from the 16th 
century A. D. downwards, for it was in consequence of the Por- 
tuguese persecution which commenced on 30th June 1541 and 
continued unabated for over six decades, that a general exodus 
of the Brahmins of Goa took place, and they sped southwards, 
first overrunning JNorth Kanara and then South Kauara and 
even Cochin, although there had been sporadic emigration long 
before this time. But against this we should consider the forms 
like devo, bhzvo , m,havu t ritu % bhalu, shbhdlunu , etc. quoted by 
Padre Thomaz Estevao. 2 These forms prove beyond doubt that 
even in this period the Konkanl of the Goa Brahmins preserved 

1 A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages , 3rd ed. 1913, 
p. 134. 

2 Grammatica da Lingua Concani , 2nd, ed. 1857, 1st. ed. 1640, 9$ 23, 24. 
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the final vowels of MI- A and consequently the loss occurred 
at a much later date, so far as K. dialects were concerned. Wo 
are thus restricted to the first alternative that when s., gs. and x. 
separated from the Goa stock the final vowel was still pronoun- 
ced, and it was only subsequent to this separation that the nor- 
thern dialects g., gx. and nx. lost this vowel. This theory 
then limits the Dravidian influence only to the retention of the 
MI-A. vowels of the Apabhramsa stage and not to their intro- 
duction after they were once lost. 

§ 18. s. gs. and x. have two series of words deriving from Sk. 
nouns ending in -a-, the masculine and the neuter; the masculine 
6nds in -u and the neuter in -o, and this applies not only to in- 
herited words, but also to learned borrowings. 

Examples *• a ) Masc. : s. gs. pdyu , paru ( pddah • Pa. pado) , 
phdttdru or phutlatu ( prastarah : Pa. Pk patlharo ) a stone ; tnhoru 
( ntayurah ) pracock ; kdnu (larnah) ear ; deru (devah), rdntu ( rdmah ), 
Im/u ( kulak ), etc. Now in the example Sk. prastarah' Pk. Pa. 
pattharo , Ap. pattharu , s. gs. phdttdru , the final ~u is seen affecting 
even the penultimate -a- and changing it to -d- or -a- depend- 
ing upon the number, as seen even in g. gx. phdtor ( sg. ) and 
phdtar ( pi. ). The forms devo, bhevo , etc. given by Father Ste- 
phens are to be similarly explained, the ~o being ratained and not 
reduced to -u due to the presence of the bilabial v. 

b) Neuter^ s. gs. phala ( phdlam ), kujjala ( kajjuLam ), mana 
( manas • Pk. manarn ), tornda ( t and am ), pifnda ( pin(}ah : but neut. 
in K. ) ; kdma ( kdrmcm ' Pa. kammafn ) besides Jcarma , ghara 
( MI-A. gharam through Sk. grha -) etc. 

That s., gs etc. have not been directly influenced by Kanarese 
is illustrated by the following examples • kd(fa ( Can. fcdqlu ) forest; 
mdqta ( Can. metifu ) roof, etc. All neuter nouns thus end in -a- 
( with a few exceptions dealt with later on ) which are derived 
from Sk. nouns in -a- or from Dravidian. 

§ 19. Another case of such retention, but with reduction of 
quantity, is of feminine nouns in MI- A. -a-: s. gs. vata (vartman : 
Pk. vattd f. ), quoted also by Father Stephens in his grammar, § 
36, as vattd where 6 represents this short a; and -ft- represents ~t~ 
mana ( Manyd ) the nape of the neck ; jtb(h)a ( jihva ) the tongue; 
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tana ( trsrui) thirst, etc ; jamga ( jmgha ) the thigh ; laja ( lajjd ) 
shame. 

§ 20 As in other NI-A. languages, Kohkanl has kept the 
final vowel in all learned borrowings, with the exception of some 
semi-tatsatna words in g. and gx. •* kalpana ( quoted by Father 
Stephens, § 36 ), maruti , daya, sri, nalint , etc. It will be clear 
from these examples that with the exception of Sk. words ending 
in -a- ( masculine ) and -w- ( masc. fem. or neut. ) the other 
words borrowed represent the unaltered final vowel. All MI-A. 
words ending in u and coming down to K. either as inherited 
or semi-ts. words, are masculine, and therefore end in u, as ins. 
gs. mhavu ( madhu ? mahu ). 

B. PENULTIMATE VOWELS. 

§ 21. Since the Prakrit stage the penultimate vowel has gen- 
erally been preserved in Kohkanl as in other NI-A. languages. 
But as Kohkanl has been principally a spoken language with 
very little literature, a secondary change has affected this vowel 
in oertain cases, even in learned borrowings from Sanskrit or 
Prakrit ( see § 22 ). 

Examples *• — ■«* ). for -a-: s. gs. kapata, x. kava$ ( kapata-) ; 
s. gs. phattara ( prastarah ) stones, slabs , mantkada ( markata -) 
monkey, etc., It will be seen that the length of the vowel is 
liable to change, but not the quality. We find the short vowel 
also in such cases where it is derived from a short vowel followed 
by an original double or conjunct consonant ? x savat , s. gs. suvati 
( sapatni ) co-wife, x. alas ( alasya ) etc., Similarly the length is 
reduced in x. kavai ( kapata ), etc. 

ft ) for -j- and -w-? nx. bhikarly ( kariyl ), and in ts. s. kafhiya, 
nx. kathh i etc. ; gx. rrianus , menus ( manuqya-) man ; s. gs. lasuya, 
x. gx. nx. losuy. ( laiuna -) garlic ; s. gs. rakkufa , x. gx. rakui 
( lakuta -) wood, firewood, faggot, etc. 

§ 22. Exceptions? — In certain dialects, as a subsidiary ch- 
ange, the Sk. and Pk. penultimate is slurred over in pronunoia- 
tion, with the result that in the existing forms it is completely 
lost. Corresponding to nx. bhikrarin there is also the form nx. 
btlikdry and gx. bhikary or bikUrn and s. gx. bhikgryi ( kariyl ) ; 
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in nx. and gx. the penultimate has been slurred over completely, 
whereas in s. gs. it is lost but the final vowel is preserved. This 
tendency is seen even in tafc-sama ( ts. ) words ; Sk. nalirii 7 s. gs. 
nalni or nanni (through assimilation), Sk. maruti 7 s. mdrtl or 
rmrkti ( with accent ). 

§ 23. The penultimate syllable of MI-A. has developed into 
the final vowel in Kohkani as in Marathi ( see La langue marathe % 
§§ 44 ff. ); (i) either the penultimate was separated from the 
final vowel by a double consonant, in which case the final 
MI-A. vowel was lost as in g. gx. nx. hath ( Sk. hasta - •• Pk. 
hattha -, but s. gs. hatu ) hand, or ( ii ) the penultimate and final 
vowels came into contact due to an early loss of a single in- 
tervocalic consonant and coalesced in the NI-A. stage. The 
first case holds good for the northern dialects only ( as g., gx., nx. 
etc. ) and the second for all. As pointed out above (§ 17 ff. ) 
s., gs. and to some extent x. and o. preserve the final MI-A. vowel 
in case ( i ). 

§ 24. In a certain number of polysyllabic words the penul- 
timate vowel has undergone changes of quality which are only 
proper to the prepenultimate unaccented vowels ** s. gs. narlu 
( for * riaralu ), x. nx. narl , gx. nx. narel ( narikela- ) coooanut; s. gs. 
nisani, x. nisay , nx. gx. x. nison ( nih-ireni -) ladder, escalator; 
s. gs. Icu7hka(jl 9 gx. nx. kumkor ( kukkutar ) fowl ; s. gs. haladi , 
gx. olod ( handra ) turmeric , g. huihdir , nx. umdir ( but fem. umd- 
urli ) beside s. gs. uihdut'u ( umdur •*-), etc. Some of these variants 
may be explained by the principle of assimilation or dissimila- 
tion, but it is difficult to account for all these variants. For this 
discolouration of the penultimate in dissyllabic words see § 29b. 

C. PREPENULTIMATE VOWELS. 

I. In the Initial Syllable. 

§ 25. In general the initial syllable in Kohkani bears the 
accent, and this, therefore, is the least affected of all vowel 
sounds. We have to consider several cases here separately in 
order to evaluate the general treatment in the different dial- 
ects treated here , these are * ) conservation of the etj mological 
quantity, i. e., ( i ) short vowel of K. Z. short of MI-A. and ( ii) 
long vowel of K. Z long of MI-A., irrespective of the nature 
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of the syllable, whether closed or open ; and /S ) nonconser* 
vation of this quantity, i. e., ( i ) long vowels of K. Z short of 
MI-A. a) regularly in closed syllable, and b ) sporadically else- 
where, and (ii) short vowel of K. Z long of MI-A. 

§ 26. « ) : ( i ). (i7 cc s. gs. kadu ( katu-) bitter ; ka<jo essence t 

ka<}ayta boils, kadayille gruel ( kvath-) ; kanu ( kdria-) grain kalas i 
sacred vessel used in divine service, kalso pitcher ( kaldsa -) ; kata 
( kata ) bud ; kalt ( kald -) knows ; khaco ( Des. khavao ) shoulder ; 
ai-khalta ( skhal-) hinders ; khui ( Sk. kaxmin : Ap. Jcahirn ) where ; 
kharcfu ( khdra-) rough ; khalu ( khdla -) starch or any liquid ext- 
ract ; garmi ( gharrnd-) hot, heat ; galo ( gala-) throat ; gha<}td 
( ghat-) happens ; gha(fi ( gliati-) a moment ; ghara ( Sk. grhd-i Pa. 
Pk. ghara-) house ; ~adtd ( Pk. cad-) climbs, rises ; cario ( canaka-) 
horse-gram ; carta ( car-) grazes ; caltd ( cal-) moves, continues ; 
carma ( semi-ts. carman-) hide ; jada ( jada -) heavy ; jana ( jdna -) 
person ; jiro ( jvara -) fever ; Jain ( jnlauka ) leech ; jaltd ( jval -) 
burns; jhadt (Des. jhadi) fine rain: jhartd ( ksar-) wastes; 
jhalkatd (jval-) lightens, shines ; taltc (*tasta-: cf. Avesta tasta-) 
a small glass or metal vessel ; tarno ( tdruna -) young ; tavo (tap- 
aka-) roasting pan ; talc (* tadaga ) pond, lake ; taltd ( Des. tal-) 
fries ; tavse ( trapusa-) a vegetable ; tliai ( Sk. tasmin : Ap. tain ) 
there ; tharthartd ( tharat hardy ate ) trembles ; damcfu ( dan<fd-) fine; 
dasami ( dasaml ) the tenth day ; dasro ( dasahard ) the tenth day 
of the light fortnight of the month of Aivina , Dusserah ; daltd 
( dal-) grinds ; dlfii ( Sk. dddhi -•* Pk. dahiih curds) ; dhartd ( dhar-) 
holds ; dhaskatd ( De§. dhasakka-) trembles ; nave ( navaka-) new ; 
noli (nalikd) tube; nalu (nala-) pipe: ndi(na-hi) no, nartada 
( ndndndd ) husband’s sister ; namtara ( anantardm ) after ; nhdi 
( nadl ) river ; pamcdvanna ( Des. pancdvannd ) fifty five ; pacftd (pat-) 
falls ; papula ( patola-) a vegetable ; panasu ( panasa-) jack-fruit ; 
payiu ( pranaptr-) grand-son *, patri ( patrikd) the leaf of Laurus 
Cassia 5 pam" ami ( pailcarni ) the fifth day of a lunar fortnight; 
parndrd ( pdncadasa -) fifteen , pannam ( pahcdidt ) fifty ; palamgpd&u 
( paryanka-) bed-spread ; palayatd ( pralokayati ) sees ; paltd ( paid - 
gate ) flies ; phala ( vhdla-) fruit ; phale (phalaka-) plank ; phalaru 
(phaldhdra-) light refreshments ; ba$ba4ta (Des ba(}aba(}ai) babbles; 
Ixzre ( *baraka-) goods ; bale ( * balaya-) bracelet ; bastd ( upaviiati ) 
sits ; bham ( bhagini ) sister ; bharta ( bhar-) fills ; bha$ta ( semi-ts. 
bhraqta-) polluted ; madle ( mrtakam ) corpse ; maria ( mar-) dies : 
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maii ( mast -) lamp-black : masne ( samasdnam ) place of cremation, 
crematorium ; mhasi ( mdhisi ) buffalo ; mhantd (bhrm~) says : ragaia 
( rakla-) blood ; radio ( rat—) cries : ranne crying ; rathnomi ( ratha - 
vavami ) a festival day ; rassu ( rasa-) essence , rasi ( rasika or 
rasyam ) pus ; laddt ( Des. laddid) horse dung; lasuna ( lasuna -) 
garlic ; vathana ( upasthana-) residence : vadu ( rata-) bunyan ; 
vdlbata ( avalamb-) hanging resolutely ; vadi ( Des. vadi ) a savoury ; 
van ( upciri ) above ; varasa ( varsd -) year ; valP ( valaya-) a half of 
a cocoanut; vali (valli) a cover; va'cUka ( Pk. vacca-) to go; 
vharta ( apahar-) takes ; vhardika ( vadhu-vara-) marriage ; iam- 
bhari 1 ( said-) hundred ; sanrdru ( sani~) Saturday ; saru ( sard-) 
garland ; sand ( sar-) moves ; semi-ts. : sajjanu ( sajjana-) quiet 
person ; saglo ( sakala -) whole ; said ft ( sakalya-) at dawn, in the 
morning ; safrd ( saptadasa-) seventeen and in cmpds. satte° or 
sattd-° ( sapid -) ; savti ( sapdtni -) ? sardi ( sapdda :-) a quarter above ; 
harm ( hdnv-) jaw ; hatydra (Des hatthiydra-) 'instrument ; haplo 
( lw. Pers. through Av. hapta , Sk. .vapid-) a week : hardo ( haritaki ) 
myrobalan ; JtaryP ( hart-) green, unripe, etc. 

g. ghar ( grhd-) ; parki ( para-) ; mhanni ( bhari-) ; mardthi 
( marahatta-) ; ( sakala-) ajun ( Pa. ajjunha ) ; etc. 

(ii). a7« ; s. gs. /rdnso ( hand-) squint-eyed ; kdylo ( kdka-) 

a crow ; ( kamsya- ) brass ; ( kdla- ) black ; khdna , khdtld 

( khad - ) eats ; khdru ( ksdra - ) saltish ; ryrh/fc ( MI-A. puw ) a cow ; 
gtivu (grama-) village ; ghdni ( ghrdria-) smell ; ghdri (Des. ghdrid) 
a fried savoury ; ghdyu , ghdru ( ghat a — ) a wound ; ghdsu ( grdsa- 
or from ghas- ) a mouthful ; cdla ( said ) tenement ; jdyi (jdti- ) 
jasmine; ''dntd ( jdnaii ) knows; jdrwyi (jdmdfr-) son-in-law; 
jdgi ( jdgrai - ) awake ; jdli (jdla-) a sieve ; jrmda ( Des. jhdta-) 
shrub; thdna (sthdna-) camp ? tdinbP copper, fa mil copper-smith ; 
tambdP ( tdmrd - ) red ; td/o ( thin- ) throat, voice ; ddrrnlP ( dmra- ) 
porch ; nfiva ( natnan — ) name ; ndrln ( ndrikela- ) cocoanut ) nhdria 
( sndna - ) bath ; pdgdru ( prdkdra - ) fortification ; pdun - (pddona-) 
a quarter less; pdyu(pada-) foot; para (pdda-) a measure of 
weight ; pdvtd ( prop - ) reaches : pars a ( pi dvrsa- ) rain ; bammunu 
( brahma na- ) husband ; bay la ( bhdrydV bhdird y * bhdild) wife : 
bard ( dvudasa • Ap. bar aha ) twelve ; bhana ( bhanda - ) a large 
vessel ; bhdira ( bdhira-) out-seid ; bhdvu ( bhrdtr - ) brother ; b ha- 
rd j a ( bhrdtur-jdyd ) brother’s wife; majjara ( mar jar a- ) a cat; 
mdvlo ( mdtula-) maternal uncle; mdsa (mdrhsd-) meat ; — in the 
cqc© of mdajjra and mdsa we cannot say whether they are d irect ly 
1 Through *&7hbhari. 
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connected with PI-A. forms ; it is possible that they may he more 
reasonably treated under b ) : ( i ) a.— rani ( rajni ) a queen ; rdyu 
r'ajan- ) a king ravtdr ( Tujakula-+ a gara- ) a palace ; layta ( laga- 
y iti ) touches ; lata ( Id la ) saliva ; cadi, vado ( vatu- ) habitude, 
habitation : vakarna ( vydkarana- ) dictation ; vdvi ( vmijd - ) a 
Bunia ; vdre ( villa- ) breeze ; sddi or sada- ( aardha-) a half over; 
savli ( chayd ) shadow ; harfi ( harda- ) astride, on the heart ; hdao 
( hasa- ) a laugh, etc. 

g. jf ali ( jatd ) ; jTfiumk ( jarihh ) ; bhds ( bhasa ) ; adlo ( ddi- ) 
_ / _ 

marrhk ( mar - ) ; solo ( salah ), etc. 

ft ) : ( i ) a. — aZa in heavy syllable : a Ippana ( MI-A. inflected 
f rra appanoZSk. atmdn- ) oneself ; JmjjaJa , x. nx. gx. kdjal ( kaj - 
j la - ) unguent ; katri ( kartari ) scissors ; kdnu ( kdrna- ) ear ; 
kapuru ( karpurn - ) camphor ; kasavu ( kacchapa- ) tortoise ; lchdkko , 
x* kak, nx. gx. khak ( khksa -) armpit ; khamdu , x. nx. gx. g. Zr/idwd 
( skandhci - ) shoulder ; khambo (tJcambhd-) pillar ; f/#m, x. grotfaS 
gx. pddd, nx. ( gardhabd - ) ass ; gfdwft, x. gfdritf , etc. ( granthl-) 

knot ; ghdmta , x. gx, nx. g grAarizf ( ghanta ) bell ; tf/ids/d ( ghars- ) 
p dishes, rubs ; cd/ca ( calcrd- ) wheel, slice ; £ dmdane ( candrika - ) 
moonlight ; cd&dl ( can;- ) bites ; camtfe ( cdrman - ) hide ; jamga 
( jdnghd ) thigh ; jamboi ( jrmbhd ) yawn ; fd&a ( takra- ) butter- 
milk ; ndgdo ( nagnd - ) naked ; naihcuka ( nrtyati ) to dance : ndsdz 
( ni&yati ) is spoiled or destroyed ; ndtf?/., ndft, x. nx. gx. g. ndtu 
{ ndptr - ) grand-son or grand-daughter; ptiku ( pakvd -) boiled 
sugar; pdka { palcsd-) wing; pd/c& ( pdksman - ) lid ; p/id#, x. nx. 
gx. g. p/dd, gx. pd£ ( prsthd - ) back ; phaltara , g. gx. phatdr ( pra- 
stnra- ) stone, slab ; bamduJca ( bandh- ) to tie ; bhdgtd ( bhagna - ) 
looses weight, wastes ; bhaj-ta ( bhrajj-) roasts; bfada ( bhaldd -) 
rice : mugia ( marg -s MI-A. ) begs, seeks ; mdlti , x. gx. nx. g. 

md/i ( mfttika ) mud ; md//c, x. nx. gx. ma/e ( mastaka - ) head, 
scalp ; mdna ( mcmya ) nape of the neck ; rdWd ( ra/cs- ) protects, 
guards ; rdjj?/, x. nx. gx. rdj?/ (rajju-) rope ; rd/ia ( dranya - : MI-A. 
n/nwa-)wood; tddtd ( cf. rambh- ) stays, remains ; lagtd ( lagyate) 
touches ; Zdja ( /ayjd ) shame ; vamkde ( valcrd- ) crooked ; v;ddt 
( v'rddhi - ) increase, growth ; vaQ-ta ( vdrdhate ) grows ; vati (vrfti-, 
rnrtika ) wick ; vaso ( vamsd - ) bamboo ; vdsrS ( mtsd- ) young ( of 
cows, etc. ) ; safrija ( scindhyd ) dusk ; scita ( saptd - ) seven ; satte 
( chaira - ) umbrella, sunshade ; 7id<^al( ha$<fa- ) bone ; halm ( Defer 
/ia#- ) moves. 
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b. ) aZo in open syllable sporadically: — gx. anbavarh ( anu - 
bhava-) ; adik (adhika-'* gx. odhik t odik ); upurto ( dpurta -); 
dpurbdi ( apurva- ), etc. — s. gs. pddvo ( pratipadr ) x. avast a (avasthd ) ; 
gx. dukas ( avakasa- ). 

( ii ) aZ.d : a ) generally when the syllable in K. is closed : 

S. vajje ( vahya - ) ; 

b ) sporadically in open syllable •* s. gs. khasu ( kdsa-); c. sv. 
aval ( amalalca- ) 

§ 27. The treatment of i and u in the initial syllable differs 
from that of a in that they are always short in polysyllabic words 
and always long in dissyllabic words, irrespective of the original 
nature of the syllable, whether light or heavy; but when the 
syllable in Kohkanl is heavy it loses its length in dissyllabic 
words. Thus we may formulate the general rule that the penul- 
timate vowel in dissyllabic words is always long ; in the case of 
a which is pronounced as a samvrta in the southern dialects, 

o 

there are two lengths not indicated in writing, but always un- 
derstood in pronunciation ; e. g. in the word mana the first a is 
double the second, but in the inflected form mandka the first and 
final are short. Examples : — 

a), i-: jivu ( jiva-) life, butyls*; jik a ta wins, but jilca win 

thou ; pita ( pista-) but pitti ; pilu ( pu f-) twist, but pil a ta 9 etc. 

b ). u-' dhura ( dura-) far, but dhuvoru ( dhumlx -) smoke ; pura 

( pura -) all, but pur a td ( purita -) fills, etc. 

In all the above cases a regular law governs the alternation of 
the long and short vowels in Morphology. 

§ 28. In the case of e and o they are both long or both short, 
depending upon whether the following vowel is i t u or not : 
secondly when PI- A. e or o occurs in the initial syllable of dis- 
syllabic words it is always long, e. g. eka , eku , eki ( eka ;-) ; but when 
this e or o comes through PI-A. - aya - or -aw- the rule govern- 
ing the length is the first one ; thus mena ( 'fmaya&a -) and korta 
( Jcavaria -). Although for the sake of convenience we have adopt- 
ed e , e, o, d in orthography to represent the short and long vowels 
they differ in the tongue position in pronunciation ; for the cor- 
rect value of these phonemes see my Konkarfi Phonetics , §§ 36, 38. 
Even here, the value of e in meria and menace is variable, the first 

3 [ Annals, B. O. R» I. ] 
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being twice as long as the second ; similarly in kona and kortale 
the first o is the lengthened variety of the second. 

§ 29. Exceptions : In spite of this general tendency of pre- 
serving the vowel in the initial syllable, there are some inexplic- 
able exceptions: — 

a ) 5 in polysyllabic words:— umgto ( ahgustha-) ; mri ( updtri ), 

etc. 

b ) : in dissyllabic words : s. gs. etc. pikid ( pakvd -), but pdfnku 
with differentiation in meaning. 

II. In the Non-initial Syllable. 

§ 30. In the interior of a word i and u , both short and long, 
lose their proper articulation 1 and become confounded with a, 
and so treated in the rhythmic scheme of a word. Examples- — 

i nx. agtl ( agni - ) brazier *, s. gs. par mala ( parimala -) scent ; 
patfvo ( pratipad-) first day of the lunar fortnight ; gx. x. pdkrii 
( paksirupa -) bird-like, bird , vikrayta ( viskir -) drops, etc. 

t : — This is first reduced to i, and if retained at all, is always 
short ; e. g. [ josi ] ( jyotiq- ) astrologer. 

u «* — s. gs. apcujltd ( asprsta - y apputtha ) touches ; ufagto 
( ahgicstha- ) thumb ; ulto ( ulluthati ) reverse ; gurguru ( for guru- 
guru-) gurgling noise; tamo ( taruna-) young, pur aitu ( purbkita-y 
puruhita see under o'- — ) a priest 5 sut-suti ( for sutu-suti ) active, 
etc. 

ft: — vhakkala ( vadhu-kula -) a bride, etc. 

e: — u<}td ( utfqiayate •* MI- A., u<}dei ) jumps ; 

o:— s. gs. drhgso ( angonchah : MI- A. * aihgoccha-~ t amguecha -) 
a towel * /car# (karoti-) cocoanut shell ; a/nl, aW? ( alavana [MI- A] 
afonta-) insipid, without salt, etc. 

§ 31. ft in the interior of a word: 

a ) : is reduced in: s. gs. drti ( aratrika ) lights waved before 
th* imhge of god ; nx. fts$ ( Pa. asdtikd ) eye brows ; ka<jlhai 
( kntahar ) a big vessel •, gavli ( gopald .-) cowherd ; pftrvo ( paravatar) 
pigeon ; porno ( pauraria-t MI-A. poraya-) old, ancient, etc. 

6 ) : is preserved : 

t m lan&ue Hidrathe, % 50. 
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1* : in such cases where a is the result of a contraction ? 
kamaru ( karmahara-) black-smith ; cdmciru ( carmakara-) dealer in 
hides ; divdli ( dipavali -) the season of lights, etc. 

2° • in some morphemes • s. nid-karayta , nidayta puts to sleep 

(- dya - of causative ) ; many examples of this -aya- suffix may be 
quoted from all the different dialects. 

3° : in compound words ♦ s. gs. madrati ( madhya- and rktri-) 
midnight. 

D. Values of KonkanI a. 

§ 32. Before studying the behaviour of MI-A. vowels in con- 
tact in the development of KohkanI, as well as the principle of 
labialisation and of contraction, it is very necessary to study 
thoroughly that most intriguing of all vowels — the neutral vowel 
a — which assumes different values in the different dialects of 
KohkanI. 

§ 33. PI-A. a descended from Indo-European ( I-E ) short 
*a, *o, and the nasal sonants. But as early as the Vedic stage 

it did not correspond to the short of PI-A. a ; it had a closer 
pronunciation than that of short a. On this account a distinc- 
tion had already been made between the samvrta and vivrta pro- 
nunciation of the same symbol. In his commentary on Panini’s 
Astadhyayl , Patanjali says at the beginning of the Sivasutra** — 
a-kdranya vivrtopadesah kartavyah ; kirn prayojanam ? a kdragrahan- 
drthah , etc. The vivrta a corresponds to the short of a, which is alsp 

o 

vivrta, and for the purpose of Savarnagrahaya this discussion is 

o 

started ; further on he says: — “ naiva lake na ca vede a-karo vivrtd 
sti kas tar hi ? samvrto yo 7 sti sa bhavisyati.- 7 ' No further proof is 
necessary than the final sutra of Panin i to show that the only 
type of the o-phoneme was the closed variety, the open variety 
being found only in grammatical treatises for a theoretical discus- 
sion on Savarnagraharia . When we come to MI-A. we find that in 
general PI-A. vowels are preserved both in quality and quantity 
with a few exceptions only. The state of affairs is different in the 
case of NI-A. as we have already seen (§§ 30, 31). Vowels in accent- 
ed syllables have preserved their charateristics while those in 
pnacpented syllables have suffered very much. Already to F6l| 
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we find pheggu (pfca/gii-), minja ( majjh ); 1 etc. similarly in 
Prakrit we have pikka ( pakvd -) pudhama , ( prathamd-) 2 etc. When 
I-A. a is compared with Dravidian a, we feel the difference bet- 
ween the samvrta and vivrta pronunciations ; to a certain extent 
also when a European pronounces this I-A. phoneme, the vivrta 
predominates over the samvrta. But in the whole group of I-A. 
languages the close, neutral pronunciation is the general rule, 
with one big exception in the case of Bengali where this phoneme 
has developed a peculiar sound resembling o in English hot , but 
considerably higher than it and slightly lower than the cardinal 
vowel [ o ] without any lip-rounding. 3 When we begin to study 
the dialects of Kohkani the problem of PI-A. and MI-A. a be- 
comes insistent. The mass of material is bewildering and the 
descriptions of this sound rather confusing in the treatises of this 
language. 

§ 34. In his Elementos G ramaticais da Lingua Con c< mi, Canon 
Jos6 de S. Rita e Souza gives two symbols for Sk. a ( av) : A - 
short, close ; a - short, open. Regarding the pronunciation of 
these symbols he remarks * “this letter ( 3T ) which is termed the 
central ( or middle ) vowel has nearly the sound of open o ; open 
a or close A is bound up with all consonants ( i. e. inherent in all 
consonants ) in the De^anagarl script, ” ( p. 8, f. n. 2 ). At an- 
other place ( p. 13, f. n. ) he observes further • — “ A difficulty 
exists still regarding the employment in writing of the central 
vowel ( 3T ) a or A, and the diphthong o ( 3fr ) whose sounds are 
confused in pronunciation. ” He also admits that this difficulty 
leads one to commit errors, and where o ( aft ) is to be used a or A 
( 3* ) may be used or vice versa. 

§ 35. Father Maffei, in his Konkani Grammar ( p. 5 ) gives 
the following transliteration** — a-short a ( very often near to 6 ) ; 
a - common a ( nearest approach to u in English but or the a in 
Latin faro as pronounced in Italy); b - closed o ; d -open o; 
o- common o. The only thing worth noting about Father 

1 Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache , § 9 . 

Pisobel, Orammatik der Prakrit- Sprachen, §§ 101, 104. 

3 S. K. Ghatterji, Bengali Phonetics , g 41, where th? final lax vowel iq 
represented by o. 
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Maffei's transliteration is the division of the o-phoneme into four 
groups: 5, a, a, a, the last of which he calls the half a, which cor- 
responds to a whispered vowel a, appearing only at the end of 
words. 

§ 36. In his literary works written in Devanagarl characters 
Mr. Valavlikar follows the following notation ; a ( 3T ), a ( ), h 

( 3T ) ; about this last a he says in the foot-note to his book ; 
“ Gbykoraco Mumbaikar *’ on the first page, that this sound is very 
near to short, open o ( sir ), in fact half way between a and o. 
This corresponds to the inverted signs used in Marathi script to 
indicate the open English e and o sounds in borrowed words. 
This system has been generally adopted in all Konkani writings 
printed in Devanagarl script. 

§ 37. In the second edition of Father Thomas Stephen’s 
Orammahca da Lingua Concani, corrected and annotated by Cunha 
Rivara in 1857 ( p. 164 ) Sk. a ( 3T ) is represented by o, a ( srr ), by 
a, and ( 3?r ) by o. In the Diccionario Portuguez-Concani , edited 
by the same scholar in 1868, a slightly different transcription is 
used : Sk. 3T is represented by “ a, ” ( ) by “ a, ” and ( 3?r ) by 

o. " In the first transcription the exact values are shown ; 
according to this PI-A. and MI-A. a is developed into an o-phon- 
eme, which is not exactly the same as the descendants of FI-A. 
or MI-A. o, ~ava-> etc. In this connection we may compare a 
somewhat parallel development in Gujarati, where the o-phonerae 
has slightly different values according to its development from 
PI-A., MI-A. o, or PI-A., MI-A. -ava-, with a corresponding 
development of the e-phoneme. 

§ 38. For the purpose of our study these systems will be 
sufficient, in as much as these are uniform and more exact than 
the others in constant use. We shall first consider the various 
examples in the different dialects, with reference to their true 
etymology from PI-A. and determine from a comparative study 
of all these examples the nature of the change, its extent and the 
possible explanation for such a change. It will be clear from the 
context that Father Maffei stands for x., Canon Jose de S. Rita 
e Souza and Cunha Rivara represent gx. ? Mgr. Dalgado nx., 

Mr. Valavlikar g, 
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§ 39- g. — ’ ( N. B. I shall use the symbol & for 3T ). anpdt ( s. gs. 
anpatya ) necessity ; anbhdv ( anu-bhava- ) experience , Qfjxxty, ( s. gs. 
affiant, gx. dffiAn ) difficulty, in sing pi. affiant; asd ( s. gs. 
dssa ) is ; drth ( d?iha - ) meaning ; kdr ( s. gs. kari ) do thou ; 
khabar ( s. gs. khabbari ) news ; klldc ( s. gs. kilaci ) shriek ; katdr 

o 

( kartdri ) scissors ; kds ( s. gs. kassi ) how ? ; ghdtt ( s. gs. ghatti ) 
strong ; cnkavdl ( - dvali -) erratum, but cukdvali ; cad ( s. gs. caria ) 
much , ja<$ {jaffi- ) heavy ; tar t s. gs. tari ) if ; dhhr ( dhar- ) hold ; 
nisan ( s. gs. nisani ) ladder ; nital ( -tala- : s. gs. nittala ) ; ni&chy 
( niicaya- ) determination ; nival ( s. nivala ) strained liquid ; najh 
( s. gs. naja ) no / ; prof ( prdti- ) copy , saraspat ( sarasvati ) ; idkt 
{&akt'-) power ; sod v a n ( s. gs. sodvani) escape 5 sdrg (svargd-) 
heaven; samvhy ( M. savay ) friendship, liking; samaj ( NI-A. 
samaj samaj h-,) understanding; sCxvkdl (s. gs. samkoali or samvJcali) 
company *, examples may be multiplied without number. I shall 
quote a few also from Mr. Valavlikar's writings in Roman chara- 
cters ( where he uses the italicized a for this a ) ; istdgdt ( -gata- ) 
friendship ; bhrhp (s. gs. barapa ) writing ; sdkdll ( sakalya -) at dawn; 
sagl$ ( takila- ) all ; phrdmt ( param + ta ) afterwards, but ; bagar 
( s. gs. bagar ) without ; phal ( phdla - ) fruit, eic. 

It will be clear from the examples quoted above that where 
the law of labialisation does not apply, we may formulate that in 
most words which do not end in the penultimate -a- becomes 
-a-, and in verbal forms the final -a- becomes -d as in naja , fish, 
etc. But there are many exceptions, e. g. ghar ( ghara - ), and 
majkur. This vowel -d- is also lost in morphology : bfmysdgar 
( -sdgara- ), but bhuysagra ( gen. form ) ; in this function it is the 
same as the ordinary samvrta a. 

§ 40. gx. — ( N. B. s for the italicised a I shall use and the 
-A will remain as it is). <* ). Examples of a : udak ( udalca -) 
water ; athhu ( s. gs. athavu , athovu) memory ; the prefixes *• dbhi~ % 
ati~ etc. ( really prepositions ) ; istagAt ( of. g. istdgdt ) friend ; an An 
( s. gs. amdana) Anona squamosa ; dtrek ( adrekh -) excess ; aydan 
( dybiana - ) vessel ; ann ( Jmm- ) rice ; dpdrj ( dtmdn • MI- A appano ) 
self ; ardo ( ardhb - ) half ; athra ( astnda&a - ) eighteen ; dmtdskdrn 
( antbh-karaya- ) kagdd (s. gs. kagadq , ) paper $ kgrm 
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( karman- ) act, deed; kadu 1 ( ka(u-) bitter; Mdsaij, bitterness; 
kalAtj ( s. gs. Icalaiji ) zinc ; khardo ( khiira- ) waste; kapad ( s. gs. 
kappada, Sk karp da-) cloth ; Jcharo ( Mar. Mara, s. gs. k'laro) true • 

f * 

ghcir ( grha - : g*iara~) house; gdvdy ( H. gavaiyijd musician; 
ghdrdar (from ghar) household, house and wife; gdrdj ( s. gs. 
garaj ) necessity ; ghddhp ( ghatn- ) happening ; ghdtay ( s. gs. 
ghattai ) strength ; gdribpdn ( s. garib-pana ) poverty ; bdgar (s. bagar) 
without, unless ; call 2 * ( s. calli , gs. celli ) girl ; cdkdr ( s. gs. Calcaru ) 
servant ; 2 avecydlis ( catus - ) fortyfour ; cauto ( caturtha- ) fourth 5 
c altale {cal-) was happening; cdno {can, aka-) gram; zambdl 
(- phala .-) a fruit; (j'ana-) person; zhdmp- ( jhampa-) jump; tfr/VM 
( triphala -) a fruit or the tree bearing this fruit; ( s. gs. 

( ) brain, head ; thdpdt { s. gs. thdppata ) slap ; fdrno { tdruria - ) 

young ; dhan { dhana- ) wealth, riches ; dluwo ( dhava- ) white ; dhdr 
( dhar- ) hold ; ndv ( nava- ) nine , ndzo ( s. gs najja ) no ! ; ndmdskar 
{ narnaskara- ) salutation, greeting ; niddumk ( s. gs. nidatd nideta ) 
to sleep ; the suffix -Pan (- pana - ) ; pan As ( panasa - ) jack ; vdrdes 
(parade&a - ) foreign land ; pddvl ( padavi ) station, position ; pfal 
( phdla- ) fruit ; pdilo ( s. gs. pailo) first ; pdlevunik ( paldytd ) to see ; 
pdrtalo ( s. partalo, M. paratld ) returned ; pd(JUo ( pat- ) fell ; fakat 
( s. phaktd- ) entirely ; bare ( s. bare , M. bard ) good ; bdsi s ( s. gs. 
ba§i, NI-A. bast ) plate ; bdl { bala-) strength ; bdrdamk ( bari- 0 an. ) 
to write ; bhdjdn { bhajana- ) devotion; bdglek { s. gs. bagleka , NI-A. 
bagal ) aside ; bhdmvtAnlm { bhram - ) ; mdzdr ( mar jura- ) a cat ; 
manis 4 ( manusyd- ) man ; mddke ( s. ma^ke ) an earthern vessel ; 
mdldb ( s. gs. c. malapa ) sky ; mdlnl ( mal- ) kneading ; majo ( s. 
majjo ) mine ; made ( madhya- ) amid ; mhdntd ( s. gs. mhari - ) says ; 
mhdrdg ( s. gs. mharaga ) dear ; racndr ( rac- ) creater ; rdsdl 
{ *rasalu~ ) juicy ; rdtfne { rdt - ) cry ; s. gs. Idddy ( s. gs. ld(}di ) 
fight ; lokhdn ( lohakha.rtQar ) iron ; vdir ( upari ) above : vd^ ( MI- A. 
va:ca - ) go ; sddafhc ( sadd ) always, everyday ; sdkdr ( ihrlcara ) 
sugar ; sdmsar { samsdra - ) worldly life : sdmest ( sdmasia- ) nil ; 
sdthldp ( santdp i- ) regret ; sdvay { sapdda - ) a quarter above ; &a 

1 The expected form is kAdu . 

2 Should be cAli, 

8 The normally expeoted form is bA&U 

4 v. 1. for mAnts . 
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( sat- ) six ; salcal ( sahala - ) every ; hajat (s. gs. hazard) a thousand ; 
hdrie ( s. gs. harse , herse ) another time, etc. 

) •* Examples of A . — avAy ( s. gs. ami) mother ; anAihd 
( ananda- ) happiness ; altA^i ( -fata- ) on this shore ; igArji ( s. gs. 
igarji ) church ; ugA^tdlb ( s. gs» ughaQta) opening; izAt (izzat) 
respect ; keaAr ( kesara-) saffron ; JcAsti ( kastin-) sufferer ; kArufnk 
( /car- ) to do ; kAdl ( M. kadhl ) gAmv ( s. gs. gavu ) wheet ; the 
suffix ~g At ( - gaii - ) ; ghdgAr ( ghaggara - ) ; gliAdiyal ( ghatl- ) a 
clock ; cAvla ( catur - ) twenty four ; ihAr ( ksar- ) cascade ; jhAri 
fountain ; zAr (jeara-) fever ; jagAr ( jagara -) wakefulness ; 

( besides zabar, see above ) ; cAd ( s. gs. cada ) much ; thAki ( cf. 
NI-A. thakk -) injurious ; ( navati - ) ninety ; tikAdco ( -ka$e-) 

of that side ; tAri ( but tar ) even ; tArkumk ( tark- ) ( /arA:- ) to 
wrangle ; dhukAr ( sukai'a- ) pig ; DudsagAr ( -sagara - ) ; dhAmy 
( dadlii - ) curds ; namgAr ( s. namgara ) anchor ; nAd ( nadi ) river ; 
nhAmy river ; pan As ( panasa - ) jack ; pare At {jjanuta-) mountain: 
hhArtl ( s. hharti , Sk. hhar-) full tide , bAri ( but bdro ) good ; 
bhitAr ( s. bhittari ) inside ; bAttis ( s. gs. battisa ) thirtytwo ; bhAv 
( bahu- ) much ; mharAg ( s. mhdragu , rnharagi ) dear, costly ; /u4gn 
( lagnd- ) time ; juncture ; suffixes ~vAmt ( -rant- ), ( - vati - ) ; 

(ws^“) thing; ( sadrksa —) comparable; SebhAr ( s. 

sambhari ) a hundred ; sdrAp ( sarpa - ) snake ; sdtAr ( saptatl - : Ap. 

satfari ) seventy ; sdm Arpumk ( samarp - ) to offer ; hikAdco ( -kade-) 
of this side. 

§ 41. Two things are clear from the examples cited above ; 
PI- A. and MI-A. a has divided itself into two connected phone- 
mes d and 24, and PI-A. a has come down as a in accented sylla- 
bles in gx. in such places where it is retained in the other dialects 
of Kohkani. 

§ 42. Alternation of d and A in gx. — The play of these two 
vowels in morphology may be differentiated into two categories ; 
gender and number. 


( To be continued ) 



“ THE MANDANA-SVRE&VARA EQUATION IN THE 

♦ ♦ 

HISTORY OF ADVAITA ” t 
BY 

MM. Prof. S. KUPPU8WAMI SASTRI, M. A., I. E. S. ( retired ) 

Mandanamisra is the author of the Brahmasiddhi. In the 
colophons of this and other works written by him and in the 
philosophical works of other authors who refer to him, he is des- 
cribed as Acarya Mandanamisra, Srlman Mandanamisra, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Mandanamisra, Arya-Mandana and Mandana. 
In none of these works, Mandana-misra is mentioned as a dis- 
ciple of Kumarilabhatta , otherewise known as Bhattapdda , the 
renowned Vartikakara of Karma-rnlm3.rhsa, or as a disciple of 
£ri Bhagavatpada-tianikara, the renowned Acarya of the Advaita 
school of Vedanta, or as identical with Suresvaracarya, the re- 
nowned Vartikakara of Samkara's Bhasya on the Taittirlya and 
Brhadaranyaka CJpanisads, who is referred to in some works 
under the name of Visvarupacarya 1 and who was one of the four 
famous, direct Samnyasin-disciples of Samkara. There is, how- 
ever, an old and generally accepted tradition that Mandana was 
one of the eminent philosophical writers who received instruc- 
tion from Kumarilabhatta, such as Prabhdkara and Bhattomvlka . 
There is also a comparatively recent tradition, which supports 
the general belief that Mandanamisra was one of the disciples of 
Kumarilabhatta and equates him with Suresvaracarya. Whether 
Mandanamisra, the author of the Brahmasiddhi, is identical 
with Suresvaracarya, the author of the Naiskarmyasiddhi and 
the Vartikas on the Brhadaranyakabhasya and the Taittirlya" 
bhasya is the question to be considered here. 

This question relating to the Mandana-Suresvara equation is 
of as great importance in the evolution of the Advaita system, 
as in the history of Advaita literature. In my youth, when I 

T Paper read at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona, on the occasion 
of the Eleventh Anniversary Day of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, on 20th September 
1936. 

1 See Vivar-p-s-V. S. S. page 92; B. Va-Part II-p*640, verse-1931 quoted 
under the name of Vi&DarUpacarya. Also see PartS^aramadhaviya B. S. P. S. 
Vol. I-part I, P. 57; Bfhad-Vft-pajrt I-p. 34, verse 97 quoted undor the name of 
Viiarupncntpa. 

4 { Anhalt* B. 0. B. I. ] 
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waB studying the recognised classics of Advaita literature under 
my Aoarya-the late &ri Brahmendra Sarasvati , according to the 
traditional method, as also in the earlier years of my Professorial 
career, I took the May dana- Suresvara, equation for granted, as 
several other scholars did then and do even to-day. My 
belief in this equation received its first shock, when I was 
studying Mandanamisra’s Brahmasiddhi in manuscript in the 
years 1921-22, with a view to bringing out a critical edition 
of the work. In the year 1923, to the April issue of the Royal 
Asiatic Society Journal of Great Britain and Ireland, my esteem- 
ed friend and colleague-Professor M. Hiriyanna of Mysore, 
contributed a short article 1 on Suresvara and Mandanamisra y in 
which he drew attention to three noteworthy points of doctrinal 
divergence between Mandana and Suresvara, which he gathered 
from certain advaita works like the Sarhksepasariraka, the Laghu- 
candrika and the Brhadaranyaka-Vartika ; and these three doc- 
trinal distinctions have reference to Mandanamisra’s views re- 
garding the locus of Avidyd , the bhdvadvaita and the special value 
of meditation (Upasana) in transmuting the Brahman-knowledge 
arising from the maha-vakyas into Brahrnan-realisation. Pro- 
fessor Hiriyanna referred also in this article to a tradition preser- 
ved at Shringeri and embodied in a poem called Guru-vamsa-kavya y 
according to which Mandana should be differentiated from Sure- 
svara. The least that may be said about the valuable evidence 
adduced by Professor Hiriyanna in that article is that it is suffi- 
cient to compel a careful investigation of the Mandana- Sureivara 
equation. A careful study of Mandanamisra’s Brahmasiddhi , in 
comparison with his other known works, all of which are now 
available in print, and with the known works of Suresvara and 
Samkara and in the light of the works of Vacaspatimisra, Vimu- 
ktatman, Prakasatman, Anandabodha, PrakatarfchakSra, Citsukha, 
Amalfinanda, Ananadagiri, V idy aranya, Madhusudanasarasvatl, 
Brahmananda-sarasvati and several others representing the 
Advaita system and a careful consideration of the references 
to Mandana contained in certain important works of the Mlrnamsa, 
NySya, Dvaitavedanta and other systems have made it possible 
to assemble here several data of overwhelming cumulative weight, 
B. A. 8. 1923, April; and 1924 January. 
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which would be quite sufficient to kill the common belief in the 
Mandana- Suresvara equation and to exhibit Mandana and Sure- 
6vara as two different individuals, maintaining strikingly 
divergent views within the purview of advaitism. These data 
are set forth below. 

1. Mandana maintains the sphotavdda and Sabdadvaita of 
Bhartrahari, in an elaborate manner, in his SphStasiddhi 1 and 
easily reads it into the Advaita-siddhanta in his amplification of 
the word 4 aksaram * in the opening verse of the Brahmasiddhi. 
Mandana* s attitude towards Sabdadvaita is much more than 
favourable ; it is respectful. But Samkara completely differs from 
Mandana in this respect and criticises and entirely discards the 
s tphota doctrine of Bhartrhari. Suresvara, who closely follows 
Samkara, completely ignores the Sphota-doctrine. While Mandana 
maintains in his Brahmasiddhi 2 that the Upanisadic texts 
“ Omiti Brahma, Omitldam Sarvam ” should be understood as 
establishing the identity of Pranava with Brahman and as 
supporting the Sabdadvaita doctrine, Suresvara, following 
Samkara, interprets * the same text as teaching the meditation on 
Pranava as Brahman and as merely commending Pranava. 
Advaitins like Vimuktatman, who follow Suresvara in many 
respects, assume an attitude, which is worse than adverse, is 
positively derisive, towards Sabdadvaita. In fact, Vimuktatman 
sneers at the Sabdadvaita as a travesty of advaita and places it on 
a par with Jar-monism 4 ( ghatadvaita ). 

2. In his exposition of the nature of erroneous cognition, in 
the Brahmasiddhi 5 and Vibhramaviveka, 6 Mandana gives a 
prominent and honoured place to the BhStta theory of viparlta - 
khyUti or anyathakhyati , which is the same as the Nyaya theory of 
anyaihakhyati with slight variation. He maintains that this 

1 Spb. S-M. IT. S, S. No. 6-1931-see verse 36 and the concluding portion 
of the commentary QopSlikS on that verse. 

2 Bra-Sid-Part. I-p. l-.lines 8 to 20. 

s Tai-VSrt-pp. 31-32-verses 37 to 42, 

4 I. S. G. O. 8. LXV-p. 176. “ H 5T®JT§^ STJlit'T 

5 Bra. Sid-pp. 136 to 150- part I. 

« Vibhr-verse 46, 57, 62-M. L. J. p-1932. 
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theory is sound and when the nature of the object of erroneous 
cognition is examined, this theory has to be reduced inevitably 
to a form in which it becomes hardly distinguishable from the 
anirvacaniyakhyati ] of the advaitins. In Mandana's opinion, the 
anyathakhyati or viparitakhyati of the Bhattas should, for all 
practical purposes, be accepted by the advaitins. It may be easily 
surmised, that Vacaspatimisra, who follows Mandana, in many 
details, in the exposition of the advajta doctrine, should 
necessarily have followed the latter very closely in his com- 
mentary on the Brahmasiddhi-TattvasamiksS, in maintaining the 
soundness of anyathukhyati; and this is perhaps the reason why 
people generally came to believe that Vacaspatimisra was in 
favour of anyathakhyati , though he was really anxious to esta- 
blish the anirvacaniyakhyati in his Bhamatl, as observed by 
Amalananda. 2 Suresvara, on the other hand, has no good word 
to say about anyathakhyati and refutes it in a cavalierly * 
manner. 

3. In his Brahmasiddhi, Mandana recognises two 4 kinds of 
nescience ( avidya ) viz ; non-apprehension ( agrahana ) and mis- 
apprehension ( anyathagraharia ) and points out how the akhyati 
doctrine of the Prabhakaras runs counter to the well-established 
distinction betweeu the two kinds of nescience. Mandana also 
utilises this distinction in explaining the purpose of meditation 
in his scheme of the attainment of the final liberating realisation 
of Brahman and considers meditation necessary for completely 
removing the second 5 variety of nescience and for converting 
the first indirect knowledge of Brahman ( pardksajfiana) into 
the direct Brahman-realisation ( Aparoksa-Brahma-saks&tkara ). 
By the way, it may be noted here that Vacaspati also speaks of 
two 6 kinds of Avidya in the opening verses of his Bhamati. 

1 Bra-Sid-p-9- lines 11 to 20 part I. Vibhr. VT-verses 35 and 36. 

2 Kalpataru-N-S-P- 1917-20. Page 24. 

s Bphad-VSr-Part 11-p. 484 verses 275 to 278; and p. 524-verse 453. 

4 Bra-Sid-p. 149-verse 167 and line 9 3-Part I. 

5 Bra-Sid-p. 35-part I. 

6 Bhamatl verse i— “ 
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Suresvara scents danger in the recognition of two kinds of 
nescience, specifically refers 1 to Mandana’s* view regarding 
avidyadvaividhya and argues against it by urging certain reasons. 

4. Mandana definitely argues in favour of the view that Jiva 
( the individual soul ) should be regarded as the seat or the 
locus * ( Asraya ) of nescience ( Avidya ), which obscures the true 
nature of Brahman and thus has Brahman as its object ( visaya ). 
Suresvara sets his face wholly against any kind of differentiation 
between asraya and visaya of avidya and maintains that 
Brahman itself is both 3 the a&raya and visaya. The disagreement 
between Mandana and Suresvara on this matter served as the 
basis of the two different views regarding the locus and object of 
nescience, which are associated in later advaitic tradition with 
what came to be known as Vacaspati's school and Vivaranakara’ s 
( Prakdsdfman s) school. By the way, it may be observed here 
that most of the distinctive features of the V acaspati-schcol have 
their roots in Mandana s views as set forth in the Brahmasiddhi 
and most of the distinctive features of the Vimrana- school are 
derived from Suresvara’s views as set forth in the Vartikas and 
the Naiskarmvasiddhi. 

5. The Upanisadic texts like ‘Tattvamasi’ reveal the identity 
of Brahman with Atman and give rise to the true knowledge 
of the one absolute real. The knowledge which arises from such 
texts, however, according to Mandana, is indirect and mediate 
( paroksa ) and necessarily involves relation in some manner 
( samsrsta-visaya ), like any other cognition arising from a valid 
verbal testimony ( sdbdaprnmd, ). Mandana maintains 4 that 
such indirect knowledge of Brahman should pass through the 
furnace of meditation ( Upasana ) before the detractive and re- 
cessive elements of relation and mediacy could be removed 
from it and before it could be refined into the pure, efficient and 
direct realisation of the Absolute Real ( Brahmavidya or Brah~ 
masaksatkara ). It is only this direct realisation which springs 

1 Brhad-VSr-Part II-p. 1065-verse 199. 

2 Bra-Sid-pp. 10 and 11 Part I. 

8 Nais-pp. 105-106 Byhad V5r-Part I-pages 55 to 58 verses 175 to 182; 
Part II-pages 675 to 677 verses 1215 to 1227. 

4 Bra-Sid-p. 35-lines 1 to 8, line 25; p. 134, p. 159 Lines 10 to 13-part I. 
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from meditation based upon the indirect knowledge arising 
from the Upanisadic texts, that is capable of bringing about 
liberation ( mukti ). Mandana is thus seen to maintain what is 
known in advaitic literature as the doctrine of prasaihkhyana. 
Consistently with this view, Mandana interprets the text 1 
“ nr^TPT sr^ri ” in his Brahmasiddhi. Vacaspati adopts Man- 
dana *s views regarding the relation between prasamkhyana and 
Brahmasaksatkara and Amalananada 2 specifically ascribes this 
view to Vacaspati and says that Vacaspati understands the 
expression * Scriptural realisation ’ ( Sastradrsti ), as used by 
Badarayana, to mean exactly what Mandana understands to be 
Brahman-realisation springing from Prasamkhydna-ihe true know- 
ledge which arises from meditation on the true import of the 
mahavakyas ( &astrarthadhyanaja pram a ) and that this view is 
supported by Badarayana in the Brahmasutra 3 “ Api ca samra - 

dhanC pratyaksanumanabhyum. 7t It may be said, by the way, 
that this is one of the instances in which Vacaspati is made re- 
sponsible by later advaitins for a view which was originally put 
forward by Mandana and only revived and read into Samkara’s 
system at a later stage by Vacaspati among the commentators on 
Samkara’s Brahmasutrabhasya. In his hfaiskarmyasiddhi 4 and 
Vartika , 5 Suresvara severely criticises this view with an un- 
mistakable animus that is characteristic of an avowed opponent 
and emphatically maintains the position that direct Brahman- 
realisation ( Brahmaparbksajnana ) springs from the Upanisadic 
Sabda-the mahavakyas, and meditation, however useful it may 
be, is not the cause which effectuates the liberating realisation. 
He repudiates also the Nyaya view 6 that Sab da can generate 

1 Bra-Sid-p 154-Part I. 

» Kalpataru-N-S. S. 1917p. 238. 

“ 3rfq iri i 

5 ^1% I! ” 

* Bra-Stl- 3-2-24. 

4 Nais-p. 38-rerse 1-67; pp. 159 to 162-verses III-88 to 93; pp. 175 to 177- 
verses III-123 to 126. 

5 Brhad-V5r-part I-pp. 225 to 233 verses 818 to 849. Part III-pp. 1852 to 
1878-verses 796 to 961. 

• Bfhad-VSr-Part III-pp. 1852 to 1854-verses 799 to 803 and verse 810 
et. seq« 
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only an indirect cognition having a relational content. Relying 
upon the well-known illustration 1 of the ten men, who counted 
only nine, each leaving out himself, and of the tenth among them, 
who was thus unable to realise himself as the tenth, actually 
realising his identity as the tenth directly from the statement 
“ Thou art the tenth 9 9 which revealed his identity as the tenth. 
Suresvara argues that Sabda, in certain special cases, is capable 
of producing an immediate cognition with a non-relational 
content. In this connection, in referring to Mandana’s view and 
similar views and refuting them, Suresvara uses, in his Vartika, 
sneering and ironical expressions, with reference to Mapdana 
and such of his contemporaries and predecessors as happened to 
agree with Mandana and describes those thinkers as ‘ pedantic 
wiseacres * ( pantfitam-manyah ), 2 ‘ profoundly conversant with 

recondite principles ’ ( gamb hirer nyayavedinah ), 2 ‘ complacent in 
their determination of the sense of the Veda ’ ( VeddrthamscitJth ), 4 
* courageous and great Mlmamsakas ’ (mahamlmamsaka dhlrah) h 
In a similar context in the Naiskarmyasiddhi, Suresvara sets 
forth and refutes the views of Brahmadatta and Mapdana, in 
respect of the causal relation between Brahman-realisation and 
the Upanisadic Sabda ; and in this context, Suresvara says that 
these philosophers take their stand haughtily on the strength of 
their own tradition and say what they say in this matter 
( 8va8ampradayabaldvastambhadahuh ). 6 It is clear from the context 
that the phrELBe-svasampraddyabalabastambhat-iB intended to be 
applied to both of the views that are clubbed together in the same 
paragraph, as forming the subject of refutation in verse 67 of 
chapter I, in the Naiskarmyasiddhi. In order to understand 
clearly the bearing of these Sanskrit phrases as applied to Mandana 
by Suresvara, on the contrast between these two advaitins, it 
would be necessary to remember that Mapdana s exposition of 

1 Nais-pp. 146 to 149-verses II 1-64 to 71 Brhad-Var Part 1 pp. 64-65- 
verses 206 to 219. 

2 Brhad-Var. -Part III-p. 1852-verse 796, see also Anandagiri’s avat8rik£ 

to this verse “ tffrT 1 

3 Brhad-Var -part IIT-p 1854-verse 810. 

4 Brhad-VSr-part XII-p. 1864-verse 876. 

5 Brhad-Vfir-part III-p. 1866-verse 891- 

6 Nai?-p. 38. 
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the advaita doctrine was based mainly on a pre-Sarhk&ra phase 
of it, while Suresvara’s exposition of that doctrine was entirely 
dependent upon its Samkara phase. The significance of the ex- 
pression ‘dhlra-h’ as applied to Mandana may be understood 
fully, if it is remembered that the spirit of philosophical accom- 
modation which Mandana exhibits towards the Naiyayikas, in 
respect of the nature of the cognition arising from sabda and 
which his supporters and impartial critics would describe as the 
sweet reasonableness of a non-partisan advaitin, is derided by 
Suresvara as amounting to philosophical cowardice. It is worthy 
of notice here that Madhusudanasarasvati, when he refers to 
Mandana’ s view about the mediate character of the knowledge 
that arises from the Upanisadic sabda, frankly describes Mandana 
and others who agree with him as ( kecittarJcikebh tjo bibhyatdh" ) 1 * 3 
4 philosophical cowards afraid of the f arkikas. 

6. Mandana’s interpretation of the Isavasya text ? “ vidyani 
cavidyam ca ” is entirely different from Samkara’s inter- 

pretation of it as given in his Isavasya-bhasya : or his bhaxya 
on Gaudapada’s Mandukyakarikas 4 and from Suresvara’s inter- 
pretation of it as given in the Brhadaranyakavartika 5 * . Mandana 
explains this mantra in two ways-, in his first explanation f) 
the first half is taken to refer to the association of avidya 
and vidya as the means and the end ( upaybpeyabt, avat salute ) 
and the second half states the fact that, when a person removes his 
avidya by avidya , his self-realisation follows ; and in his second 
explanation, 7 the first half refers to the fact that avidya never 
exists without vidya and there is no difference in the meaning 
conveyed by the second half. According to Mandana, the word 
Mrtyu in the mantra means avidya ; the liberating knowledge, 

1 Ved. Kalpa-S-Bh. T-No. 3~Benares 1920~p. 63— line 6. 

t isS-11. 

3 isa-bha-on 11 “3T|iprpTl sTi^ ^ 

mnifa t ?raig?T- 
ii ” 

♦ Ma-ka-3~25 aud the Bh&sya ou it. 

5 Brhad-Var-Part II~pp. 779- 780-verses 1764 to 1766. 

* Bra-Sid-p. 13-lines 7 to ll~Parfc I. 

f Bra-Sid-p, 13-line* 11 to 18-Part I. 
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which is called avidya , is nothing but the ever-revealed, all-reveal- 
ing and eternal consciousness, ( which is identical with Brahman 
or Atman ) 5 the appearances of avidya are all dependent upon the 
eternal self-luminous light called Brahman ; avidya is non~atman 
and has got a bad phase in the multifarious cognitions of 
difference and a good phase in the understanding of the truth 
from textual teachings ( sravana ), the investigation of the truth 
in the light of reason ( manana ) and repeated contemplation upon 
the truth ( dhy&ndbhyasa ) ; the bad phase of avidya is the mrtyu , 
which is removed by the good phase of it consisting in sravana, 
manana and dhyandbhyasa ; and the knower of the truth thus 
remains what he has always really been - the eternal, free, self- 
luminous, Absolute. Mandana quotes this mantra as a textual 
authority supporting his statement that the good phase of avidya 
removes its bad phase and then passes away. Samkara takes the 
word avidya in this mantra to mean 4 the scriptural rites like agni- 
hotra ? , 4 mrtyu 1 in the sense of ‘natural activities and knowledge 
( 9 vabhdvikam karma jflanam ca ), ‘ vidya ’ in the sense of ‘ the 
knowledge of the particular deity * ( dexxitdjnana ), and the re- 
sultant amrta as amounting to 4 becoming that particular deity 7 
( devatatmabhava ). Suresvara’s interpretation of this mantra 
proceeds on entirely different lines. He is anxious that it should 
be so interpreted as not to give any handle to those vedS-ntins 
who advocate the combination of Jcarma and jndna in some manner 
( jfiana-karma-samuccaya ) as the means of liberation. He seems 
to scent some danger even in Samkara’s interpretation, for the 
reason that Samkara is prepared to take the first half of the mantra , 
with the two cakaras and the word saha , in the natural sense of 
samuccaya , though the combination intended to be conveyed, 
according to Samkara, is that of devatajnana and iUstriyakarma 
and not that of Aim^jftdna and karma . Mandana ? s interpretation 
of this mantra is not accepted by Suresvara, for the reason that, 
according to Mandana, the avidya that is the means of removing 
avidya admits of being accommodated to the combination of 
JLtmajildna with karma in a manner which would be unaccept- 
able either to Samkara or Suresvara. As a result of this attitude, 
Sureivara gives a highly laboured 1 interp retation of this mantra, 

1 Bj*had-V Sr-Part II-p. 779-verse's 1765 and 1766, 

5 ( Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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taking the words vidya and avidya in the first half in the sense of 
iastriyakarma and sv&bhdvikakarma and understanding the same 
words in the second half in an entirely different way, as denot- 
ing Brahmajfiana and iastriyakarma respectively, the word mrtyu 
in the second half being taken to denote what the word avidya 
in the first half stands for. He also wishes that the two cakaras 
and the word saha in the first half should be understood as not 
referring to samucmya in any manner, but merely as amounting 
to a co-mention 1 of two rival factors, even that, not of any kind 
of jflana and karma but of tioo kinds of karma . Thus, Suresvara 
squeezes out of this mantra the sense that ‘anyone who understands 
the contrast between the scriptural activities as the inhibitors 
( nivartaka ) and natural activities as the inhibited ( nivartija ), 
attains Brahman-realisation and liberation in due course, after 
inhibiting the natural activities by scriptural activities \ None 
can miss here the striking contrast between Mandana’s inter- 
pretation of this mantra and Suresvara’s interpretation of it. 

7 . Mandana’s evaluation of Karma in relation to the liber- 
ating realisation of Brahman ( vidya ) and his attitude towards 
the Btage in religious life, which is called samnyasa and is 
characterised by a complete renunciation of karma , exhibit certain 
features of striking contrast, when compared with the views of 
Samkara and Suresvara concerning the value of karma and 
samnyasa . Mandana notices, in his Brahmasiddhi, seven theories 2 
put forward by contemporary and earlier thinkers with refer- 
ence to the question of the association of karma and jttaua 
in the scheme of discipline leading to liberation. These seven 
theories are:-that all the injunctions in the ritualistic portion of 
the Veda are divertive in their purpose and tend to turn men 
away from natural activities in the direction of the meditative 
activity enjoined for the realisation of Atman ; that all these 
injunctions relating to karma are intended to kill desires through 

1 Brhad-V5r-Part II-p. 779 verse 1765~.£nandagiri says here:— 
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a process of enjoyment and cloying and thus to prepare the way 
for the meditative activity leading to Atmajhana ; that the per- 
formance of Icarma is necessary to discharge the three congeni- 
tal debts ( rnatraya) whose liquidation is an indispensable quali- 
fication for AtmajHana ; that the activities prescribed in the 
karmakarufa are bi-functional in their character and have two 
distinct functions ( samydgaprthaktva ) by conducing to their res- 
pective fruits and also to the realisation of Atman ; that all 
karma is intended to purify men and make them fit for Atmajnana , 
that Atmajilana should be regarded as a purificatory subsidiary 
to the agent, subserving the requirements of the various acti- 
vities prescribed in the karmakantfa; and that karma and jfiana are 
fundamentally opposed to each other and have no interrelation 
whatever. Mandana accepts 1 the fourth and the fifth among these 
theories and discards all the remaining five. In doing so, he 
clearly enunciates his own view about the interrelation of karma 
and jnana and is definitely in favour of a particular type of 
samuccaya . He is favourably disposed, in an equal degree, 2 to 
the fourth and fifth of these seven thQOTie&samydgaprthaktvapaksa 
and saniskarapaksa. He is emphatically of the opinion that 
agnihotra and such other obligatory rites form a highly valuable 
accessory to the repeated contemplation ( abhyasa ) on the content 
of the verbal cognition ( sabdajnana ) arising from the mahavakyas 
of the Upanisads, in bringing about the final manifestation 
( abhivyakti ) of the eternally self-luminous light of Atman, which 
amounts to what is called Brahmavidya ; that those who have 
chosen to enter the religious order of samnyasa can and do come 2 
by Atman-realisation , exclusively through the tranquillising, self- 
effacing, soul-centered, non-possessive, contemplative discipline, 
without the performance of scriptural rites ; and that the medi- 
tative discipline which brings about the manifestation of the pure 
Brahma-vidya , when implemented 4 by the prescribed yajnas 
and such other rites, enables one, presumably a grhastha , to 
get at the final goal far more quickly than otherwise when karma 

1 Bra-8id. p. 26. line 7 to p. 36-line 17-part T. 

* Bra-Sid-p. 36-lines 13 to 17-part I. 

8 Bra-Sid-p. 36-lines 18 to 21-part I. 

4 Bra-Sid^p. 36-line 21 to p. 37-line 3-part I. 
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is not oomprised in the means employed. In this conneotion» 
Mandana clearly advocates his own view regarding jflanakarma - 
Bamuccaya , which consists not merely in the combination of re- 
peated contemplation (abhyasa ) - a special form of mental aoti- 
▼ity-with the indirect knowledge of the One Absolute Reality 
derived from the Upanisadic iabda , but also in the association 
of that contemplative discipline with the ritualistic discipline of 
the prescribed yajflas and such other rites. It would be helpful 
in understanding Mandana’s position in contrast with Suresvara’s 
to note here that Mandana quotes the Brahmasutra 1 “ sarvapeksa 
oa yajnadifiruterasvavat ” in support of his view of samuccaya 
and explains the illustrative expression a&vavat thus:- * “ Though 
the goal may be reached by plodding on, without a horse, yet a 
horse is sought to be employed for gaining time or for avoiding 
inconvenience ; ” and that Samkara, anxious as he is to avoid 
giving any handle to the advocates of samuccaya , gives deliber- 
ately a somewhat strained, though ingenious, interpretation 
of the phrase asvavat , in this way:- 3 “ Just as a horse is employed 
in drawing a chariot and not in an unsuitable work like plo- 
ughing, even so, the prescribed rites like yajna are intended 
to serve the preliminary purpose of preparing the mind by 
generating the desire to know ( vividisa ) and thus helping in 
bringing about Brahman-realisation. ” Though there are certain 
minor differences 4 among the post-Samkara advaitins, like Vftca- 
spatimisra and Prakasatman, about Karma being conducive to 
vividisa or vidyotpnda, it may be safely said that both Samkara and 
Sur§6vara are definitely against the type of jnanakarma&amuccaya 
which Mandana advocates. Sur§§vara, as well as Samkara, would 
urge insistently that the whole function 5 of Karma is restricted 

i Bra-sn-3-4-26. 
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to the preparatory stage and after purifying the mind and de- 
finitely orientating it in favour of true spiritual insight, all the 
prescribed religious activities like yajna vanish like clouds dis- 
persing at the end of the rainy season. Further, Mandana 
concedes, in a rather halting way, that it is quite permissible for 
a person to enter on the stage of samnydsa directly from the 
stage of Brahmacarya and that, exclusively through abhyasa in 
association with sama t dama and such other aids and without 
performing yajfia and such other spiritual rites, a samnyasin 
reaches the final goal of vidya ; and according to Mandana 1 a 
samnyasin can, at the best, plod on slowly to the final goal, while 
a person who harnesses yajna in the service of abhyasa-presyimah- 
ly a grhastka - gallops on very quickly to the final goal. Unlike 
Mandana, Suresvara and Samkara are zealous propagandists of 
aathnyasa and affirm emphatically 2 3 that samnyasa is indispensable 
for Brahman-realisation. This position is wholly foregin to 
Mandana 's ad vaitism as embodied in his Brahmasiddhi ; and it 
follows, as a necessary corollary from Mandana’s views in this 
matter, that the advaitic scheme of discipline which is available 
to a competent grhastha is more efficient than that which a com- 
petent samnydsin can avail himself of, for the reason that the 
former may comprise yajfia and such other prescribed rites and 
the latter cannot. 

8. The doctrine of Jivanmukti or 4 liberation in the living 
state 9 is upheld by Suresvara in a form s which does not come 
into any kind of conflict with Sarhkara's views. Mandana also 
supports the doctrine of jivanmukti 4 but certain features of this 
doctrine as propounded by him come into direct conflict with 

1 Bra-sid-p. 36-liaes 21 to 23 and p. 37-lines 1 to 3-Part I. “ 

2 Nais-verses IV-70 to 73. B?had-V5r-Part II-p. 843-verse 260; Part 
III-p. 1896-verse 1071; Part III p. 1257-verses 106 to 110, p. 1274-verses 200 
to 204, P. 1923-verses 1228 to 1232 and p. 1264-1265. Brhad-bha-Anand-pp* 
684 to 695. SS-bha-on-Bra-stt- 3-4-20 and 3-4-47. 

3 Nais-pp. 196 to 202. Brhad-VSr-Part II-pp. 735 to 741. 

* Bra-sid-pp. i 30 to 134 Part I. 
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Samkara’s views in this matter. Brahman-realiBation complete- 
ly destroys the accumulated karma of the past that has not yet 
fructified, and it prevents any future accumulation of karma . 
But there is a special type of the past karma , called prSrabdha, 
which has fructified and begun to bear fruit ; and this kind of 
karma , according to Samkara , 1 is a live force, which must be 
allowed to work itself out through its own inevitable workings 
even in the case of a jfianin , who has realised himself to be 
Brahman. Such a jfianin , free from unfructified karma and living 
out only his fructified karma without being influenced and bound 
by it, is called jivanmukta - one who is liberated and yet alive. 
Samkara maintains that there are numerous instances of high- 
souled jivanmuktas , B like Apantaratamas reincarnated as Krsna- 
dvaip&yana, Vasistha reincarnated as Maitrdvaruna , Sanatknmara 
reincarnated as Skanda , and Daksa and Narada reincarnated yi 
many a corporeal form : that they are all adhikdrilcas who are 
charged by the Lord with the privileged duty of rendering 
various forms of service in the worlds of men and gods, in 
accordance with the nature and strength of their fructified 
karma ; and that, while such jivanmuktas are not in any way 
affected and bound by the workings of their prarabdha , and live 
continually in the bliss of their spiritual realisation, their 
fructified karma may come to an end with the death of the body 
in which they have come by Brahman-realisation or it may lead 
to their donning 3 many other corporeal forms, commissioned by 
God to do many things before it comes to an end ; that, in this 
manner, the force of the fructified karma is of varying strength 
in the case of different jivanmuktas , it cannot be stopped like the 
force of a discharged arrow 4 and must spend itself out through 
its workings being experienced ( bhoga ) 5 in one embodied form 
or another ; that the jivanmuktas, who don many other corporeal 

1 Sa-bha on Bra-sH-4-1-15 and 19 and 3-3-32. 
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forms, remember 1 distinctly all their previous incarnations and 
should be differentiated from those who are reborn and remember 
distinctly their previous birth ( Jatismarah ) ; that the state of 
kaivalya , which is entirely free from any possibility of living in 
the present or in any future body, is reached by a jivanmukta, 
only after a complete annihilation of his fructified karma through 
the experience of its workings ( bhoga ); and that the sthitaprajfia 2 
referred to in the second chapter of the Bhagaavadgita is the 
jivanmukta who has realised himself to be Brahman and continues 
to live in his corporeal form. Mandana 's view in this matter 
exhibits a striking contrast in many respects. In discussing the 
question of the destruction of karma by the realisation of Brahman 
( tattvadarsana ), Mandana holds that two views can possibly 
be put forward-— one view * being that Brahman-realisation 
brings about the total annihilation of all karmas, the fructified 
as well as the unfructified, and that it is immediately followed 
by the falling off of the body ( dehapata ) and complete liberation 
from embodied existence ( videhakaivalya ) ; and the other view 4 
being that, in some cases, even after realising Brahman, the body 
in which realisation is achieved does not fall off and persists for 
some time as a result of a trace of nescience ( avidya—Samskara ) 
persisting in the form of prdrabdha and that this condition is 
described as liberation in the living state ( Jtvanmukti ) 5 . The 
former of these two views rules out Jtvanmukti , while the latter 
supports it. While Mandana indicates, in unmistakble terms, 
that the former view is perfectly logical and admits of being 
harmonised with all the srutia and smrtis dealing with mukti, 
he shows his definite preference for the latter view and elabora- 
tely explains and maintains 6 it. Unlike Saihkara, who rejects 
the former view as coming into conflict with 6rutis and smrtia f 
Mandana concedes that it may be maintained to be quite sound ; 
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and agreeably to this view, he interprets the Chandogya text 1 
“ Tasya tavadeva dram ” as conveying the idea of quickness ( ksi- 
prata ) or total absence of delay in having mukti and supports his 
interpretation by secular illustrations like “ Etdvanme dram yat 
snato bhurljanasya ca” ( 4 This will be the only delay for me-that 
I bathe and eat and get ready' ), the intention in such cases being 
to convey total absence of delay. The conflict between the des- 
cription of f sthitaprajha 9 in the second chapter of the Gita and 
the former view which supports sadyomukti is removed by Man- 
dana, by taking the sthitaprajfla to be a highly advanced sadhaha , 2 
who has closely approximated to realisation and is awaiting it, 
and not a siddha who has realised Brahman and has annihilated 
all his nescience. In this connection, Mandana discards 8 Sarir 
kara's interpretation of the text “ tasya tavadeva dram * \ accord- 
ing to which it should be understood to convey the delay that is 
caused in the attainment of kaivalya , together with its utmost 
limit, which consists in the falling off of the body or bodies caus- 
ed by the fructified karma ; and according to V&caspatimisra’s 
BhSmati, as interpreted by Amalananda, Mandana, when he says 
that the sthitaprajna of the Gita is a highly advanced sadhaha, and 
not siddha , should be understood as criticising 4 Samkara’s view 
that the description of sthitaprajna in the Gita should be taken 
to refer to a Jivanmukta and to support the doctrine of Jivanmukti. 
While Mandana feels constrained to recognise the soundness of the 
doctrine of sadyomukti , he prefers to accept Jivanmukti in those 
cases in which the body persists even after realisation, owing to 
the persistence of a trace of avidyd ( avidyasamskara ). In Mand- 
ana’s opinion, the doctrine of Jivanmukti can be harmonised 

1 Bra-sid-P. 130 lines 7 to 16,-Parfc I. 
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with irutis and smrtis in a more satisfactory manner than the 
doctrine of sadyomukti ; the Chandogya text “ Tasya tavadeva dram ” 
should be taken to convey only the limit of dehapata with re- 
ference to the delay ( ciratva ) which must necessarily be recognis- 
ed in the case of J Ivanmuktas ; the Gita texts describing a sthita 
prajfia may be taken to refer to a Jivanmukta ; 1 the trace 
of avidya ( avidyasamskara ) that survives in the case of a Jivan - 
mxkta becomes exceedingly attenuated and is entirely powerless* 
to cause any physical experience ( bhoga ) of a binding character, 
though it contributes to the semblance of bhoga *, a Jlvanmukta’s 
body and physical environment have really sloughed s off 
through his realisation, though they have not yet completely 
perished and they bear the same relation to him as a cast-off 
slough to the snake to which it once belonged ; and a Jivanmukta 
comes by kaivalya on the destruction of his present body 4 
in which he achieved Brahman-realisation. While, thus, main- 
taining the latter of the two views regarding mukti and accepting 
Jivanmukti , Mandana sets his face wholly against Samkara’s view 
that the force of prarabdha cannot be impeded and must be allow- 
ed to spend itself out through bhoga like the force of a darted 
arrow and that J ivanmuktas like A pantar atamas, Vamstha and 
JNarada should be recognised as having had several reincarna- 
tions through the workings of their prarabdha. From Mandana’s 
observations regarding Jivanmukti , it inevitably follows that the 
text dealing with Adhikarikas should not be taken to refer to 
Jivanmukta8 in the strict sense ; that the Adhikarikas are merely 
sddhakas of the most advanced type ; that a Jivanmukta is abso- 
lutely free from the possibility of reincarnation and attains kai- 
valya on the destruction of the body in which he achieved Jivanmukti ; 
and that the force of the surviving ttace of avidya can, at the most, 
lead only to the persistence of a Jivanmukta 7 ® body for some time 
and that this force, like the force of a darted arrow, can be and is 


1 Bra-Sid-Part I P. 131 line 16 to p. 132 line 1. 

* Bra-Sid-Part I P. 131 line 21 to p. 132 line 1. 
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actually impeded and greatly mitigated 1 by Brahman-realisation. 
It may also be noted by the way that among the post-Samkara 
advaitins, Vacaspatimisra, who follows Manclana in many re- 
spects, has chosen to deviate from Mandana and follow* 
Samkara in respect of Jlvanmukti ; Vimuktatman, the author of 
the Istasiddhi, who prefers to follow Sarhkara and Suresvara in 
many respects, has chosen to adopt s Mandana’ s position regard- 
ing Jlvanmukti ; and that Brahmanandasara&vati , who generally 
follows Samkara and Suresvara, and only maintains the reason- 
ableness of Mandana’s views as against the adverse criticisms of 
the Dvaita-Vedantins, has shown his definite preference 4 for the 
view that Jivanmukti is only a so-called rnukti and that mukti in 
the strict sense of the term is videhamukti or kaivalya which is 
invariably concomitant with the total annihilation of the body. 

9. In Advaita literature, there is a well-established tradi- 
tion which recognises two ways of viewing the Advaita doctrine. 
One of them is generally known as bhavadvaita or Sadadvaita , 
which may be rendered in English by the expression ensr-monisn 
According to this view, there is only one absolute reality of a 
positive kind-viz., Brahman ; all the non-dualistic texts of 
Vedanta, like “ Advi1hjam'\ “ A 8th ula m a n anva hr a sva m ’’ and 
“ Netineti ” teach the negation of the world ( prapancabhova ) as 
the great truth of Advaitism, which can be learnt only from 
Vedantic texts and not from any other source ; the realisation 
of Brahman as the only Absolute reality brings about the 
removal of nescience ( avidydnivrtti ) ; the negation of the 
world and the removal of nescience are negative realities 
and do not come into conflict with the monism of advaita, 
which excludes only a second positive reality ( bhava ) 
and is quite compatible with the recognition of a negative reality 

1 Bra-Sid-Part. I P. 132 line 20 to P. 133 lines 3 “ ^ 5 
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ofcb^r than Brahman, in the form a prapancabhciva or avdiyci- 
dhvamsa ; in view of the necessity for recognising such negative 
realities, the scope of the advaita doctrine should be restricted to 
positive entities other than Brahman and should not be under- 
stood as excluding certain negative realities; and the advaita 
taught by the Vedanta texts reduces itself, in this manner, to the 
accommodating type of advaita known as bhavadvaita or mdadvaita 
( ens-monism ). In authoritative works on advaita and dvaita , this 
view is contrasted sharply with the uncompromising type of 
strict advaita , which excludes thoroughly the reality of every 
category, positive as well as negative, other than Brahman. 
Vedantic tradition in Advaita 1 and Dvaita classics, associates 
bhavadvaita specifically with Mandanamisra and refers to it as 
Mapdanamata . Though Mandana does not use the expression 
bhavadvaifa anywhere in his Barit masidd hi, a careful scrutiny of 
that work in the light of the references in later Vadantic works 
to bhavadvaita as Mandana 's view, discloses that Mandana is dis- 
posed to support bhavadvaita and to maintain it as a sound 
doctrine quite in harmony with the trend of Vedanta, more 
especially with the anti-dualistic texts in negative form. 
In the Brahma-kanda 3 of the Brahmasiddhi , Mandana in- 
troduces the bhavadvaita view in the course of the statement 
of an objection and, while refuting the objection, implicitly 
accepts the reasonableness of bhavadvaifa. If this were all 
that could be gathered from the Brahmasiddhi concerning bhava- 
dvaita, it would not be unfair to say that the text of that work 
does not adequately warrant the specific ascription of bhavadvaita 
to Mandana in Vedantic tradition. In some places 4 in the 
Brahmasiddhi, Mandana equates the removal of nescience (avidya- 
nivrtti ) with Brahman-realisation ( vidyd ) ; and this would appear 
to militate against the ascription of bhavadvaita to Mandana and 
one may justly wonder how his name came to be so prominently 
associated with this view. However, there should be no difficulty 

1 A. S. N. S. P. 1917. p. 467. lines 10 -11 and 16. A. Rat. Ra. N. S. P. 1917. 
p. 18 line 14 p. 22 line 2. L. Ca. N. S. P. 1917. p. 326-lines 12 to 23. Guru- 
Ca. No. 75-Mys. S. S. 1933-pp. 190 and 191. 
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in seeing that Mandana sets forth and maintains, in unmis- 
takable terms, the bhavadaita view, in the siddhi-kanfa' of the 
Brahmasiddhi , where he points out that the total negation of the 
world ( prapaUcdbhdva ) is the absolutely irreducible minimum of 
truth that could be exclusively attributed to Upanisadic teach- 
ings, having due regard to the fact that Brahman, in some 
manner or other, is presented in all kinds of cognition. 
Brahmananda-Sarasinti fj explicates, amplifies and vindicates 
Mandana’ s bhavddvaita as set forth in the siddhikan<ja of the 
Brahmasiddhi. He points out that Mandana should be taken to 
hold • — that the total negation of the world ( prapahcabhava ) 
and the destruction of nescience ( avidyadhvamsa ) are the only 
negations which should be recognised to' be real ( tdttvika ), in 
the sense that they are not annulled by Brahman-realisation : 
that the negation of the world involved in the conception of its 
unreality has a type of existence ( satta ) which is superior to that 
of the world ; and that the recognition of the reality of prapaftca- 
bhava and avidyadhvamsa does not come into any kind of conflict 
with the conception of advaita as bhavddvaita. The full significance 
of the bhavddvaita view is brought out clearly in the alternative 
expression dbhdvadvaita , 3 which is sometimes used by the 
Dvaitins in their criticism of the advaita doctrine. Mandana’ s 
name has come to be prominently associated with bhavddvaita 
not so much for the reason that he considers avidyadhvathsa to be 
a real factor, as for the marked manner in which he stresses the 
reality of prapaflcdbKdva in the concluding part of his Brahma- 
siddhi and emphatically declares 4 it to form the final and the 
oiherwise-unascertainable ( pramartantardnadhigata ) import of 
Vedantio texts. While Mandana is prepared to reduce avidya - 
nivrtti to a positive form by equating it with vidya , he points out 
that these two are coeval and indistinguishable realities and is 
dearly solicitous 5 of preserving the negative character of 

1 Bra-Sid* Part 1-p. 157. 

“ srrsaBT x x 

XX" ? STOgWW \ ” 

* L. Ca-N. 8. P. 1917-p. 32G~lines 12 to 23. 

^ N. M. Kumb. p-198; and chapter 4-p. 4-line 3, N. M. tar. Kumb. p, 371* 

* See footnote 1 above. 

s Bra-Sid-Part I-p. 122-lines 1 to 11. 
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amdyanivrtti in his endeavour to reconcile its reality with the 
advaita doctrine. In respect of prapincabhdva , he would frankly 
treat it as an irreducible negative reality, present as such along' 
side the absolute Brahman and forming the main theme of non- 
dualistic Vedantic texts. There is thus discernible in the text 
of the Brahmasiddhi, more particularly in the Siddkikarida , ample 
ground for taking hhavadvaita to be a distinctive feature of Mand- 
ana’s contribution to Advaita. A careful consideration of 
Mandana s hhavadvaita , in comparison with what SureSvaracarya 
has said in his works with reference to prapancabhava and avi- 
dydnivrtti , would disclose a striking divergence and in some places 
an irreconcilable opposition between the views of Mandana and 
Suresvara in regard to hhavadvaita . Madhusudanasarasvati 
draws pointed attention in his Vedantakalpalatika , l to the un- 
compromising antagonism which Suresvara has shown to hhava - 
dvaiia in the Brhadarany aka vartika. One of the Vartika texts 
quoted in this connection in the Vedantakalpalatika — “ Nabhav i- 
nisthonyatrapi nisedhah kimutdksare ” — is understood by Madhu- 
sudanasarasvati 2 to refute the view that prapailcabhdva should 
be taken to be an irreducible negative reality present alongside 
the absolute Brahman ; and in fact one may go a step further and 

find in this Vartika text “ nabhavanisthonyatrapi ”-a direct 

protest against Manclana s text - “ Prapancasiya pravilayah sabdena 
pratipadyate ” which forms the main basis of hhavadvaita. By the 
way, it may be useful to consider here the attitude towards 
hhavadvaita , of the advaitins, who came after Mandana and Sure- 
svara. Vimuktatman, the author of the Istasiddhi, may be taken 
to have accepted Mandana’s hhavadvaita or Sadadvaita , as Madhu- 
sudanasarasvati 3 suggests, for all practical purposes, and the Ista- 
siddhi puts forward two 4 views about the nature of avidyanivrtti- 
One view treating it as a fifth indefinable something ( pancamapra- 
kara ) anirvacanlya, in the sense that it cannot be said to be absolute 
ly existent (sat), or absolutely non-existent (asat) or both or anirva - 
caniya as the equivalent of being removable by valid knowledge 

1 V ed-k alpa-S-Bh-T-N 0 . 3 Benares 1920-pp. 26 to 28. 

2 Ved-kalpa-p. 28-lines 6 to 8. 

3 Ved-kalpa-p. 26-lines 3 to 9. 

t I.8.G. O. S. L*V-p. 85-para 2 to 86-line 12; and Chapter Vlll. 
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(JfS9nanivartya) ; and a second, vidtv reducing it to Brahman-know- 
l«4ge ( VIdyfi, ) or the pure, absolute Soul ( atman ). Ananda* 
bddfaa 1 does not vacillate between these two views as Vimukt&tman 
does and maintains, in his Nyayamakaranda, the former of these 
two views and discards the latter ; and perhaps this is why the 
view that avidyanivrtti is a fifth indefinable something ( paflcama - 
praKdra ) is attributed by Appayyadlksita 2 to Anandabodha ir a 
specific manner. Citsukha,* in his Tattvapradlpika, notices the 
views of Vimuktfitman and Anandabodha, criticises them and 
holds that advaita, in the strict sense of the term, makes it nece- 
ssary to equate avidyanivriti with the absolute Atman realised an 
such ( “ Nivrttiratmd mohasya J ha ta f venopa tales if ah ” ) . 4 Madhu- 
sudanasarasvatl and Brahmanandasarasvatl, while, in their 
polemics with dvaitins, they seriously maintain the perfeot tena 
bility 5 of the bhdvadvaita view, in the form in which Mandana 
put it forward, as well as in the slightly modified form in which 
VimuktStman and Anandabodha adopted it, point 6 out in the 
constructive parts of their works that it is but an accommodation 
to the dualistic leanings caused by the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
obsessions relating to the category of negation ( atyantabhava and 
dhvafhsa ) and that Citsukha's view embodied in the text ( 4t Nivr- 
ttiratmd mohasya ” should be regarded as decisive and thoro- 

ughly in accord with advaita in the strict sense. It may be safely 
stated here that, in the whole range of advaita literature before 
Citsukha, none could be said to have so frankly maintained the 
soundness of ens-monism, ( bhdvadvaita ) or n o n~~ens~dualis m (abha- 
vadvaita ), as Mandana did, in the concluding part of his 
work, in connection with the exposition of his text “ Prapaficamja 
pravilayah iabdena pratipadyate , and none could be said to have 
so uncompromisingly repudiated this view of Mandana, as Sur§* 
6vara did, in the Brhadaramjal'avarUha , in the observation — 

i Nyff-mak-Chow-S. S. 1907~pp. 355 to 357 ; and p. 3o7 lines 1 to 5. 

8 Sid-les-s-Benares 1916 pp. 499 to 500 line 1. 

H T. P. N. 8. P. 38J~line 5 ; and p. 383-line 3. 

4 T. P. N. S. P. 382-lines 9 and 10. 

5 See footnote 1 on page 139. 

6 A. S. N. S. P.-1917-P. 467-line 

” M Ibid-p. 885— line 18. “ V 5 r -?^5p^KrfS^TW; % 

U ” La. Ca. N.6.P. 1 917-p. 885-Hn*i f to 18. 
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M Nabhavanisthonyalrapi niseiihah kimutaksare ''. It must also be 
noted in this connection that Ramatlrfcha, 1 in his commentary 
on the Sarhksepasarlraka, states specifically that it is Mandana's 
view that the nisedhavakyas ( negative non-dualistic texts ) should 
be taken to teach prapancabhava as reality, independently of the 
affirmative Vedantic texts ( mdhi-vakyas ) referring to Brahman 
or that the latter texts should be taken to be subsidiary to the 
former. Sarvajhatmamuni and Ramatlrtha understand this to 
be Mandana's view, presumably because it is clearly deduoible 
from Mandana’s observation about the import of non-dualistic 
negative texts in the Brahmasiddhi. In this context, it is also 
pointed out in the Sarhksepasarlraka that Mandana's interpreta- 
tion of the Nisedha-vakyas obviates 2 the need for having recourse 
to laksana ( secondary significative force ) in the explanation of 
the meaning of advaita texts. 

10, Mandana's attitude towards Sarhkara, as far as it can be 
made out from his Brahmasiddhi, ia that of a self-confident and 
self-complacent advaitic teacher towards a xival advaitic teacher 
holding divergent views on certain questions , whereas Sure- 
svara's attitude towards Sarhkara is, as frankly admitted by Sure- 
svara himself, that of a devoted disciple to his Godlike master. 
One of the striking features of Mandana's Brahmasiddhi is that 
it is based chiefly on the basic texts of the Vedanta system-the 
Upanisads, the Bhagavadglta and the Brahmasutras ; while Sure- 
svara's Vartika and the Naiskarmya-siddhi are admittedly based 
on and intimately connected with Sarhkara's bhasyas and other 
advaitic works. In the exposition of the Advaita doctrine, Man" 
dana does not own any special allegiance to any advaita teacher 
and plays the role of a perfectly independent and self-reliant 
teacher of Advaita. In the Brahmasiddhi, there is absolutely^ no 

1 Sam-&!S-Su— Anand-S. S. No, 83~p. 227. 

2 Saih-&£- Anand S. 8. No. 83— chap. I verses 250 to 252. 

* In the text of the Brahmasiddhi part I, page 26, the line — w 

ftssTTSJ STT yS q r t || ” is found quoted. This is found in the Sarva- 
vedantasiddh5ntas5rasamgrftha ( 295 ), which is attributed by some scholars 
to Samkara ; and the authenticity of this work can be and has been ohal~ 
lenged on very good grounds. In all the editions of Sarhkara’s bh&jya on 
the Bhagavad-gltS, in the oourse of the commentary on verse 13, chapter 
13, Sarhkara quotes the line— u X X X 9f as an extract from 

( continued on the next page ) 
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instance at all in which Mandana seeks to support his view with 
a quotation or extract from Sarhkara's works , while he quotes a 
verse from GaudapSda's Mandukyakarika 1 in one place and is 
inclined to strengthen his advaitic views by quoting Bhartrhari. 8 
There are unmistakable internal evidences, in the Brahmasiddhi, 
showing that the antithesis between karma and jnana, which is 
maintained by Samkara by an elaborate process of reasoning and 
an overwhelming weight of scriptural authority, is wholly un- 
acceptable to Mandana and repudiated by him without any 
reservation. In the Brahraakanda 8 of the Brahmasiddhi, Man- 
dana summarises and criticises Sarhkara’s view about th6 anti- 
thesis between karma and jfiana , rejects this view and gives his 
own verdict in favour of a certain type of jnanakarma-samuccaya , 
in which karma in the form of agnihotra and such other sacrifices 
or at least in the form of meditation ( prasamkhyana ), has an 
important place and function in the final stage of the causal 
scheme necessary to bring about Brahman-realisation. A careful 
comparison of Samkara 7 s remarks 4 on karma and jnana in his 
Catussutribhasya with Mandana’s criticism of Samkara’s position 
regarding the antithesis of jnana and karma , as also with the 
relevant portions of Suresvara’s Naiskarmyasiddhi 5 and Vartika e 

( continued from the previous page ) 

an earlier work, in this way— “ ?PMTT? — 4 3T^hqmT?T«rr 

MM 5^64% l” It is obvious, therefore, that the line — * X 7 

quoted by Mandana in the Brahmasiddhi, was not taken from any of Saiiikara’s 
works. Perhaps, this line was taken, both by Maydana and Saihkara, from 
Acarya— Sundara--p5p<3ya>s Vartika, from which Sftihkara has quoted three 
verses at the end of the Samanvayadhikarana-bhaqya ( See J. O. R. M. Vol. 
I- pages 1 to 15 ). 

* Bra-Sid-part J. p 150 lines 3 and 4 ; Map<J-k5r 1-11. 

* Bra-Sid. part 1-p. 26— line 21 ; V. pad— 3-211. 

3 See Bra-Sid-part I-p. 32 line 8 to the end of page 34, for a full statment 
of Saibkara’s view ; see page 35 to page 36, ibid ; for Mapdana's criticism 
of Samkara’s view. See Commentary on Bra— Sid— Abhi— pra- ( R. No. 3853 
Tr. C. S. Mss in the Govt. Or], Mss Lib. ). page 47 — “ 

sTH^ofr: SlS I 77 

See also commentary on Bra— Sid--BhS-6u-R. No. 3967-Tr, C. S. Ms. in the 
Govt. Oriental. Mss. Lib, -page 90— “ c&f 

*«rrr*m q to i%Hrar - » 77 

4 Bra-sn— bhS— N. 8. p. 1917 pp, 51 to 70; pp. 113 to 116; line 3 to p. 
129 line 5. 

5 Naif-p. 31—1—49 ; p. 38— I— verses 81 : pp. 146 to 148 III verses 64 to 70 

* Bphad- V5r. part I v verses 357 et seq ; and see footnotes 2, 3, 4 and 

5 on page 127. 
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and of Vfioaspatimisra’s Bhamati, 1 would compel a critical 
Btudent of these works to conclude that Man4ana’s statement of 
Samkara 's view on karma and jnana> as purvapaksa, in the Bra- 
hmakanda of the Brahmasiddhi, was intended by Mandana him- 
self to be understood as a direct epitome of what all Samkara had 
observed on this subject in his Catussutribha&ja and such inten- 
tion was unambiguously indicated by Mandana through the 
significant manner in which he wove into the closing part of the 
purvapaksa portion of his own text, two 2 of the unforgettable 
sentences extracted from the end of Samkara's Sumanvayadhi- 
kararuibhasya ; that the Naiskarmyasiddhi was deliberately 
designed by Suresvara, acting at the instance 3 of his 
great master-Samkara, to be a clear and effective counter- 
blast to Mandana's attitude towards J hanakarmasamuccaya ; 
and that Vacaspatimisra, who wrote the Bhamati after writ- 
ing the Tattvasamlksa and who had been deeply steeped in 
Mandana's Brahmasiddhi, when he proceeded to interpret 
Samkara’s Brahmasutrabhasya, felt constrained to draw attention 
to the pronounced divergence between Samkara and Mandana in 
respect of karma and jftana , by introducing 4 certain portions of 
Samkara's text as implying a refutation of Mandana's views and 
by weaving relevant extracts 5 from the Brahmasiddhi into the 
purvapaksa portions of the Bhamati, although Vacaspati would 
prefer to retain as much as possible of his heritage from Mandana 

1 BhSmatl- N. S. p. 191 7-p. 51 line 5 to 54-line 2; p. 58. lines 7 to 14. 
Here, it should be remembered that VSoaspatimisra summarises Mapdana’s 
siddhSnta as stated in the portion of the Brahmasiddhi referred to in footnote 

3- page 144 and incorporates it in the pnrvapaksa whioh should be refuted 
before Samkara’s siddhSnta is maintained- In fact, VScaspatimi6ra has woven 
into lines 7 to 14 on page 58 of his Bhamati almost the very words of 
Mandana in the Brahmasiddhi, in lines 23 to 25 of page 35 and in lines 
17, 18 and 25 of page 12 and line 1 of page 13. 

2 Compare Bra-Sid-Part l--p, 34 lines 20 to 23, with lines 2 and 3 and 
lines 9 to 13 on page 150 and lines 8 and 9 on page 152 in the Bra— sn~ bhS- 
N. S. P. 1917. 

? Vid-sura— com— on Nais ( R. No. 3354— Tr. Ca. S— Govt. Orl. Mss. Lib. ) 
page 3 — “ vn^n^JT FBrTVq’: 

ij^prT; mjmroi ^-WiBi'§ r tfN- 

4 See footnote I above. 

5 See footnote 1 above. 

7 \ Annals, B. O, R. L ] 
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and to read it into SamkaraV exposition of Advaita. In the inter- 
pretatioh of the text of the Upanisads and the Brahitfasfitras, 
Mandana adopts an independent line and has no hesitation to 
deviate from Samkara*s bhasyas, where he finds such deviation 
necessary to maintain his own views. Attention has already 
been drawn 1 to the differences noticeable in Mandana 'a inter- 
pretation 6f the Srdtis — “Omiti Brahma ” 41 Vtjfi&ya prajndm 

kurwta ;” 44 Vidy&m cftvidyam ca " — as compared with the 

iriterpretdtion of these teits by Samkara and his loyal and devot- 
ed disciple, Siire^vara. Again, pointed attention has already 
been drawn 2 to the divergence between Mandana on the one 
hand and Samkara and Suresvara on the other, in the interpreta- 
tion of the Sntra — 44 SarvQpeksa ca yajfiadi&ruterasvavat A careful 
investigation of those sections of the Brahmasiddhi, in which 
Mandana discusses the relation between karma and jn&na and 
the nature if Jivanmukti, would make it clear that his com- 
mentators 3 ahd Atnalananda 4 are right in taking him as 
"animadverting a pon Samkara’s views and rejecting them. It is 
‘clear in almost every section of Sur^svara's Naiskarmyasiddhi 
and Vartfka that he would consider it a sacrilege on his part or 
on the’ part of any other advaitin to treat Samkara’s views on 
certain questions in the manner in whiok Mandana has done. 
It should be remembered here that Sures vara avows 5 it to be his 
" chief task to interpret, amplify and vindicate the thoughts of his 
Divine Master-Sarhkara, while Mandana plays the role of a 
perfectly independent advaitic teacher throughout his Brahma- 
siddhi, It is also noteworthy that, in the interpretation 6 of what 
may be regarded as the pivotal aphorism of the Vedftnta system- 

1 S3e footnotes 2 on page 127, 2, 3 on page 128, 1 on page 129 and 1 on 

page 130 and pages 127 to 133 supra. 

2 See footnotes 2 and‘3 on page 132 and page 133 supra. 

3 Bra— Sid-vyS— part II— p, 264-lines 12 to 24 — “ 

3rf5^ i i ” 

4 Kalpataru--N. 8. P. pp. 95S--959— “ vrr^[ 

s 8-1-5 : pp. 293, 204. 205, TV-74, 76 and 77. Brhad-VSr-pKrt I 

Verse 2; part III— pp, 2071 to 2073 verses 22 to 25. 

6 Bra-Sid-part I-p. 155 lines 8 to 11— “ ^ ‘ ?rg *^*0- 

IRI ffipf: i ” 
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“ Tattu samanvayat, ” Mandana does not care to follow Samkara 
and wants us to take the word ‘ tu 9 to indicate the difference 
between dharma and Brahman y and the word 4 samanvaya 9 in the 
sense of the interrelation of the meanings of words. Mandana’ s 
interpretation 1 of the oft-quoted Mundaka text “ Veddntavijnana - 

suniscitartkak ” is completely at variance with Samkara’ s 

interpretation of the same text and bears testimony to the 
striking contrast between Mandana and Suresvara in reapect of 
their attitude towards Samkara. In the BhSsya on the Mundako- 
panisad, Samkara takes 2 this mantra as referring to jivanmuktas 
who have renounced all karma and firmly stand on samnyasa and 
Brahman-realisation and become finally liberated in the sense 
that they realise themelves to be the absolute Brahman, the expres- 
sion ‘Brahmalokesu’ being understood to be the absolute Brahman 
itself as loka and the plural number in that expression having re- 
ference to the apparent plurality of the adepts ( sadhakas) 
before their muktu Suresvara quotes s this Mundaka text in his 
Vartika and follows up Samkara’s interpretation by pointing out 
that, according to this text, entering into the order of samnyasa, 
in which all karma is renounced, is indispensable for Brahman- 
realisation. According to Samkara and Suresvara, ‘ Vedanta - 
vijnona ? in the Mundaka text is the effective Brahman-realisa- 
tion arising from the Mahavakyas of the Upanisads and * samnya - 
sayoga 9 is the samnya sdirama itself, which is here described as 
yoga in the sense of unshakable fixation in Brahman ( kevaiabra - 
hmanistha ). Those who are familiar with the traditions of the 
Samkara school know well that this Mupdaka text is usually 
cited as the distinctive motto of the samnyauasrama as conceived 
by Samkara and his followers and that this is solemnly chanted 
on all occasions when anything is piously offered in the name of 
Samkara or of any of his pontifioial representatives. Mandana, 
on the contrary, dissociates this Mupdaka text completely from 
the SamnyasUsrama and explains it in a manner which would be 
characteristic of one, who refuses to believe in the supreme 
importance of that airama. According to him , 4 the expression 

— — v 

1 Bra-sid-part I p. 123— lines 8 to 17. 

2 Mu$<}-bh5-on 3-26. 

8 Byhad-Vart part IJI-p, 1264-verse 148, 

* See footnote 1 above, 
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Vedantavijnana refers only to the indirect verbal cognition of the 
truth arising from Vedantic texts and not to the direct and 
complete realisation resulting from constant meditation ; the 
expression * Samnyasayogat 9 refers, not to SamnyUsasrama , but to 
the worshipfnl surrender of all actions and their results at the 
feet of God and constant meditation that all this is Brahman ; 
and that the expression ‘ Brahmalokesu ' refers to the non-eternal 
producible world presided ever by Ocd Brahman ( karyabrahma - 
loka ) and does not refer to the absolute Brahman. Further, it 
may be deduced, as a very natural and perfectly logical corollary 
from Mandana’s criticism of Samkara’s views on the relation of 
karma and jnana, that, if Mandana should be asked to give his 
interpretation of the word 4 atha y in the first Brahma-sutra, he 
would have no hesitation to say that 4 atha 7 should be taken in 
the sense of 4 after investigating and understanding the nature 
of karma ’ 4 karmavjhodhanantaram ' and that one could hardly 
see any compelling necessity to take it in the sense of “ after 
equipping oneself with the fourfold scheme of preparatory 
means" ( eadhanacatustayasampattyanantaram ). When considering 
Mandana’s attitude towards Sarhkara in contrast with Suresvara’s 
attitude towards him, Sarvajnatmamuni's verdict 1 that Mandana 
prasthana is not & dmkaraprasthdna and is different to it leaps up 
into one's view with added significance. 

11. In none of the available authoritative works on the ad- 
vaita system, Mandanamisra is identified with Suresvara, while 
in many Vedantic works of the advaita and Dvaita schools 
Mandana and Suresvara are distinguished as two different 
advaitins. As already pointed out, there is sufficient evidence 2 
to show that Suresvara himself criticises some of the views put 
forward by Mandana in his Brahmasiddhi. Sarvajiiatmamuni * 
and the commentators 4 on the Samksepas&rlraka differentiate 
Mandana from Suresvara and draw attention to the fact that the 
1 Sarfi--sa— Anand. S. 8. No. 83*-p. 555, verse 174. — * 

rTSTT 3nr$rT*T3r: •• 

* See footnotes 4, 5 and 6 on page 126 and 1-6 on page 127. 
i See footnote 1 above. 

4 See the oommentaries of Agnioitpurusottama and RSmatlrtha on Satb. 
£S. inand S. S. No. 83 p. 555 verse. 174. 
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former's prasthSna is different from Sarhkara-prasthana, while 
the latter closely follows Samkara. PrakaSatman, in his Viva- 
rana 1 and Ssbdanirnaya, 2 vindicates the views of Padmapada 
and Sur§6vara and criticises Mandana’s views , and where he 
quotes Mandana with approval, he refers to him as the author 3 
Of the Brahmasiddhi and not as Suresvara. Anandabodha quotes 
extracts 4 from the Brahmasiddhi in many places in his Nyaya- 
makaranda, accepts 5 Mandana's views in some cases and cri- 
ticises 6 them in cases where he prefers to adopt Suresvara's views, 
and Citsukha identifies all these references in his commentary 7 
on the Nyayamakaranda, but nowhere identifies the author of 
the Brahmasiddhi with the author of the Vartika. On the 
contrary, Pratyaksvarupa, in his commentary 8 on Citsukha 's 
Tattvapradlplka, carefully differentiates Mandanamisra from 
SureSvaraoarya. Anandanubhava, a great samnyasin of the 
advaita school, who is presupposed 9 by Citsukha in his Tattva- 
pradlpika and who is the author of an advaita treatise called- 
Ny&yaratnadlpavall, 10 distinguishes Mandana and Suresvara in 
unmistakable terms 11 in that section of the Nyayaratnadipavall 
in which the samnyaaa of the Tridandin type advocated by 
BhSskara and his followers is assigned an inferior place and 
gamnydsa in the strict sense of the term is maintained to be of 
the Ekadan&n type, involving the total renunciation of all the 
Vedic rites and the two external symbols of Vedic rites-the sacred 
thread ( Yajndpavita ) and the tuft of hair on the crown ( &ikhd ). 

1 Pa-Vi-viz. S. S. No. 5-p. 105-lines 4 and 5 ; see al9o the relevant por- 
tion of the Tatt-dip-Ben. S. 8, p. 359 lines 23-24. 

2 S5-nir-Triv. S. 8. p. 71 verse 71. 

S Pa-vi-viz., S. S. No. 5-p. 32-lineB 17-18. 

4 NyS-mak— ch-S. S. p. 231-line 9 ; p. 234-lines 8-9 ; page 256-lines 4-5. 

5 See footnote 4 above. 

6 Compare Bra-Sid-part I-p. 13 with Nya-mak-Ch. S. 8. pp. 338 to 351. 
See also Ny5— mak-p. 323 lines 1 and 2 in which Magana’s view is discarded. 

7 Citsukha'* commentary on Ny5-mak-p. 231. p. 234. p, 256 pp. 290 
and 291. 

8 See NayanaprasSdinl on T. P. p. 333-lines 5 and 6 and p. 340 line 18. 

0 See T. P. p. 6. lines 3 and 4 and NayanaprasSdinl thereon. 

10 NyS-ra-di-manuscript R. No. 5505. Tr. Cat-Govt. Oriental. Mss. Lib. 
Madras. 

n NyS-ra-dl-ms. p. 153. lines 16 to 18— “ 
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In this section of the Nyayaratnadlp&vall, Anandanubhava 
refers to Visvarupa, Prabhakaraguru, Marnjtana , Vacaspati and 
SucaritamiSra as reputed and reliable exponents of vedic religion 
and as having signified their approval of the safnnyasa of the 
Ekadandin type. It is also stated in the same section of the same 
work that Visvarupa and Prabhak^ra themselves 1 became Eka • 
dandi-bamnyasins , that Visvarupa expressed himself in favour of 
EJcadaridisamnyasa , in the smrfci 2 work which he wrote when he 
was a grhastha and not subsequent to his becoming a sarhnyasin, 
and that Visvarupa came to be known as Suresvara in his 
Samnyasasrama. It may also be clearly made out from this work 
that Mandana did not himself become a Samnyasin, though he 
was prepared to recognise sastraic sanction 3 in favour of Eka m 
dawdirnmnyam, while Bhatta-Visvarhpa himself became a 
samnyasin of the Ekadandin type. A reference to Visvarupa’s 
Balakriifd . 4 would show that Anandanubhava is presumably 
having in his mind, in this connection, the strong advocacy by 
Visvarupa of the E kadanqlisaihnyasa in the lengthy discussion of 
this subject which is appended to his commentary on verse 66 in 
the Prayascittadhyaya of Yajnavalkyasmrti. Anandagiri, who 
wrote a commentary on Anandanubhava’s Nyayaratnadlpavall 
and also a commentary on Suresvara’s Vartika, besides several 
other works, has no doubt whatever that Suresvara and Mandana 
are different persons and points out that Suresvara repudiates 5 
Mandana’ s view in favour of prasamkhyana in the Brhadaranya- 
kav&rtika. Amalananda, in his Ealpataru 6 draws attention to 
the fact that Mandana, as an advaitin, criticises some of Samkara’s 
view and assumes that Suresvara’s Vartika 7 should be taken to 
elucidate Samkara’s view and that Mandana and Suresvara were 

1 Nya--ra— dl~ ms, p. 153 lines 19-20. 

8 NyS~ra~di~ms--p. 154-llnes 2 to 6. 

“ qswTOPrt ** 1 *r 

11 ” 

3 See footnote 1 on page 133. 

4 Bslakri<}5— Part II-Triv. S. S. No. LXXXI pp. 29 to 31. 

5 See footnote 2 on page 127. 

6 See footnote 4 on page 146. 

* Kalpataru p. 921. 
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two different advaitins adopting different view-points. Vidya- 
ranya, in his Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, quotes Suresvara 1 
under the name Visvarupacarya, thereby clearly indicating the 
identity of Visvarupa and Sure&vara and refers to Mandana , 2 the 
author of the Brahmasiddhi, as a distinct person. In his Vartika- 
sara, Vidyaranya refers to Brahmasiddhikara as a great writer 3 
who had an insight into the spirit of the veda ( Vedarahasyavit ) 

and quotes the \eree “ Sarvapratyaya vedye va ” from the 

Brahmasiddhi in support of one of the alternative interpretations 
Of the text “ athata ade&o neti neti It is clear, from this portion 
of the Vartikasara, and the commentary thereon, called Laghu- 
sarhgraha 4 that Vidyaranya and the commentator Mah§§vara- 
tlrtha take Mandanamisra and Suresvara to be different persons. 
To avoid any possible misapprehension here, it would be necess- 
ary to observe that, according to Vidyaranya’s analysis in the 
Vartikasara, Suresvara interprets the text “ athata adeso neti 
neti ” in three ways 5 in his vartika ; that the first interpretation 
avoids laksana and takes the negative text to express directly 
the negation of the world ( prapanca) ; that the second interpre- 
tation has recourse to laksana and takes the negative text to in- 
direotly convey an affirmation of the identity of jiva with Brah- 
man , that the third interpretation also proceeds on the basis of 
lak$ana and presents the negative text as conveying indirectly 
the identity of jiva with Isvara ; and that the second interpreta- 
tion is more satisfactory than the first and that the third 
is most satisfactory. It should also be noted that, while there 
is some agreement between Suresvara and Mandana, as pointed 
out in the Vartikasara, in the first of these three interpretations, 
SureSvara 's attitude is one of half-hearted acquiescence. None, 
who remembers Madhusudanasaras vatl’s remarks on Suresvara’s 
opposition 6 to Mandana’ s bhavddvaita, can miss in the Vartika 
portion setting forth the first interpretation, these facts: — that 
Suresvara expressly repudiates 7 the bhavadvaita implication in 

1 Viv-pra-sarfi-Viz. S. S. No. 7 p. 92 lines 9 to 11. 

2 Viv-pra~saih-Viz. S. S. No. 7 p. 224 lines 21 to 24. 

s VBrt-6a Ch. s. s. p. 573 line9 4, 5 and 6. 

4 L. 8. On Vart. s a Ch. S. S. p. 573 lines 5 and 6. 

6 Vart-sH-ch. S. S. pp. 573, 574, 575 verses 82, 83, 84, 93, 97. 

6 See footnotes 1-3 on page 141. 

7 Bfhad-Vart-part II p. 1025 terses 196 to 199. 
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it by adducing the argument that the nisedha also comes within 
the scope of dvaita and, as such, comes within the scope of 
dvaitanisedha , while Mandana emphasises 1 the hhavadmita impli- 
cation here and accepts it as a position quite consistent with the 
conception of advaita- Brahman, ; and that Suresvara considers 
it safe, in the interest of advaita in the strict sense, to discard 
the first interpretation which comes dangerously near Mandana* s 
position and, after criticising Mandana’s position, proceeds to 
set forth, in the Vartika, the second and third interpretations. 
From the way in which Appayyadlksita refers to Vdrtikakdra 2 
and Brahmasiddhikara , 3 it may be made out that he knows that 
the authors of the Vartika and the Brahmasiddhi are two different 
persons. However, in the Siddhantalesasamgraha, the first half 
of a verse from the Brahmasiddhi is found to be misquoted 4 as 
an extract from the Vartika and Acyutakrsnanandatlrtha also, 
in his commentary on the Siddhantalesasamgraha, assumes 5 
that the Varfcikakara, Suresvara, is the author of this verse. 
It would be a mistake to suppose from this erroneous reference 
that Appyyadlksita believed Mandana to be identical with 
Suresvara ; for Appayyadlksita wrote a complete commentary on 
the Kalpataru and must have been quite aware that AmalSnanda 
assumed that the Brahmasiddhi was written subsequent to 
Samkara’s Bhasya on the Brahmasutras and that Mandana cri- 
ticised Samkara’s views on certain questions $ and Dlksita must 
also have been aware that Suresvara’s exposition of advaita doct- 
rine was based entirely on Samkara's works, while Mandana’s 
exposition of advaita doctrine did not follow Samkara s works 
and constituted a different praathana , as pointed out by Sarva- 
inatraamuni, in his Samksepasarlraka a work with which Dlksita 
was thoroughly familiar This misquotation, therefore, has to 
be accounted for as one of the possible oversights, for which he 
seeks the indulgence of his scholarly readers in the apologetic 


1 See footnote 1 on page 140. 

2 Sid-le6-sam-Benares 1916 p. 418 lines 6, 7, 8. 

5 Sid-le4-sarfi-Benares 1916 p. 498. 

4 Sid-le4-satii-Ben. 1916 p. 473 lines 5, 6, 7. 

5 See footnote 4 on page 146. 

e $id-le6-sa.ii-Ben. 1916 pp. 62, 75, 82, 270, 339, 340. 
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verse 1 at the end of the Siddhantales&samgraha ; or the expres- 
sion il yadivartilcavircdhah may be the result of some scribal 

corruption* in the manuscripts ; or this expression has to he ex- 
plained by understanding Dlksita to mean that the idea contained 
in Mandana’s texts is in agreement with Surosvara’s views as 
expressed in his vartika and any conflict with this idea would 
amount to conflict with the vartika. It may be noted here that 
the last explanation suggested above may be supported by a re 
ferenoe to Vidyaranya’s Vartikasara, 4 and VySsatlrtha’s 
Nyayamrta , 5 which draw pointed attention to the agreement 
between Suresvara and Maixlana in respect of the idea embo> ied 
in the lines Sarvapralyayavt' dyeva XX' \ F.*rt:n-r, the Dvaita 
tradition, as recorded ia Davita—vedUnta works, clearly differ* 
entiates Mandana and Suresvara ; and this is quite evident 
from the manner in which Vyasatntha quotes ^ Mandana, in his 
Nyayamrta, as holding a certain view in a previous sentence, 
and in the next sentence quotes Suresvara , as a different advaitic 
writer and as holding a very similar view. Madhusudana- 
snrasvatl and Brahmanandasarasvati nov. here equate Mandana 
v ith Suresvara and assume in all their work; that Mandana and 
Suresvara were tvo distinct individuals. , his is quite clear 
from the manner in which the Vedantakalpalatika quotes 7 the 
Vartika and Brahmasiddhi, in successive sentences, as w rhs by 
two different authorities on Advaita and sets forth Suresvara' s 
vartika in sharp opposition 8 to Mandana' s h'.Tu-Udvmta or 
Sadadvaila. This is also clear from the way in which the Advaba- 
siddhi 9 the Advaitaratnaraksana , 10 the Laghucandrh a 11 and 
the Gurucandrika re r er to Mandana ar.d his views on advaita. 

1 Sid les saiii Ben. 1916 concluding verse. 

Sid - leS'-saiii- Bon. 191ft p.473 line 7. 

Sid Us-sam-Ben. 1916 p.473 — “ | " may be a scribal 

corruption of-*' I ” 

4 See footnote 3 on page 151. 

r * Nyayampta Kumb Vol. I p, 163 lines 6 to 9. 

K See footnote 5 above. 

Ved kalpa p, 12. 

* Ved kalpa pp 2G to 28. 

4 A. S. N. P. 1917 p. 318 lines 1, 2 and 11. 
lo a. Bat. Ua. N. S. P. 1917 p. 21 lines 30-31. 
n L. Ca. N. S. P. 1917 p. 326 lines 13 to 23. 

M Gu. Ca. Mys. S. S. No 75 p. 484 and pp. 190-191. 

ft [ Annala, B. O. B. 1. 1 
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It is also worthy of notice that the Siddhantadlpa , 1 the Sam 
bandhokti, 2 the Subodhinl,* the Anvayarthaprakasik& * and the 
Sarasamgraha 5 — all these commentaries on the Samksepasarlraka, 
when commenting on the reference to Mandana by Sarvajiiatinan 
in verse 174 of Chapter II of the Samksepasarlraka, differentiate 
Mandana’s advaitic prasi liana in such a striking way that it 
would be impossible to equate Mandana with Suresvara. It would 
also be of great advantage to note here that Jnanamrta, in 
his commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi, called Vidyasurabhi, 
while criticising G Mandana’s view that prasatnkhyana brings 
about Brahman-realisation and 6abdi cannot and maintaining the 
soundness of Suresvara’s view that sabda can and does bring it 
about, emphatically suggests Y that, though Mandana is a great 
Mimarhsaka, his advaitasanipradaya, as embodied in the Brahma 
siddhi, is not salsvhpradaya ( good and approved advaitic tradi- 
tion ), while Surcsvara's advaitic tradition, based as it is on 
Sarhkara s works, is wtsampradayu. 

There are numerous works in Sanskrit purporting to give an 
account of Samkara’s life. They mix up in a hopeleasly confused 
manner legendary and historical materials. It would be very 
unreasonable to base any conclusion on the statements con- 
tained in these works, without adducing corroboratWe evidence 
from other and more reliable sources. The Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, contains over a dozen works K in 
manuscript form, which purport to give an account of Samkara’s 
life and some of which, like the Samkaravijaya ascribed to Vidya- 
ranya and Sri Govindan&tha’s Sarhkaracaryacarita, are avail- 

J VUvaveda’s commentary Ms R. No. 1558. Tri. Cat. Govt. Orb Mss. 

Lib Madras jprsrfraCT 3 I ” 

2 VedSnanda’s commentary Ms. R. No. 2919 Tri. Cat. Govt. Orl. Ms. Lib. 
Madras. — ** qrf I ” 

• inand S. S. No. 83. p. 555. 

< Anand S. S. No. 83 p. 555. 

• HaridSs S. S. No. 18 Ben. 1924 chap. 2 p. 106 

• Ms, R. No. 3354 Tr. Cat. Govt. Orl. Mss. Lib. Nadras, p. 350. lines 
6 and 7. 

7 Ms. R. No. 3354 Tr Cat. Govt. Orl. Mss. Lib. Madras p. 351 lines 6, 7. 

« SamkarScSryacaritra 2 mss. D. C. No. 12171 and D. C. No. 12172; 
Saibkaravijayavilasa ms. D. C. No. 12173 ; Sarfiksepa^aibkaravijaya-ms. D. 
0$ No. 12174; AcHryadvffdasaka Ms. Tr. C. R. No. 146 ( d ) ; Acfiryadigvi- 
jaya ms. D. C. No. 12380 ; Saihkaravijaya- mss. 2b~4“-15, 0 20 5, Guruvijaya 
ms. 1-10-14, 
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able in print. 1 2 A poem, called the Guruvamsakavya £ dealing 
with the life of Samkara and his disciples and written by Vidva- 
dbalakakas!lak$manasastrl, about the end of the 18 th century, is 
available in print. The late Mr. T. S. Narayana Sastri, in his in- 
complete work on the age of Samkara, speaks 3 of ten £jfnkaravijayas 
and refers 4 also to certain other sources of information about 
Samkara and his disciples. Almost all these works refer to 
Mandana and Suresvara. Some of them 5 identify Mandana with 
Suresvara and the Samkaravijaya 6 ascribed to Vidyaranya pro- 
ceeds further to identify Suresvara with Visvarupa, Mandana 
and Bhattomveka. Some others 7 distinguish Mandana and Sure- 
svara as two distinct individuals, the latter being known by the 
name of Visvarupa in his grhasthasrama In one of these 
works, Mandana is referred to as Rumania's sister's husband. 8 
Another work 9 states that Mandana was living in Vidyaliyadeia, 
identified with the place called Ctjjalacidu. Citsukha records in 
his Tattvapradlpika, an old and reliable tradition that Bhattomveka 
is identical with Bhavabhuti 10 , the author of the Malatlmadhava 
and other dramas. Almost all the traditions embodied in these 
works are unanimous in associating Mandana and Visvarupa with 
Rumania as his pupils, in identifying Visvarupa with Suresvara 
and ascribing to him the Naiskarmyasiddhi and the Vartikas on 
Sarhfcara’s bh&sya on the Brhadaranyaka and Taittirlya Upanisads, 
and in not ascribing the Brahmasiddhi to Suresvara or Visvarupa. 
The traditions in these works, which come down to the level of 
pseudo-biographies, containing more of legendary and less of his- 

1 Saihkar5o5ryacaritam by GovindanStha published by the Kerala publi- 
shing house, Trichur, Cochin State 1926. Samkaravijaya attributed to Vid- 
yBrapya. Anand. S. S. No. 22. 

2 Sri Vffpl VilSs Press, Srirangam, Via Trichy. 

3 The Age of Samkara by T. S. Narayana Sastri, B. A., B. L., Thompson 
& do., Madras 1916 Part I Chapter III pp. 30-31. 

4 The Age of Samkara by Mr. T. S. Narayana Sastri. Part I Chapter 

III p. 31. 

6 See footnote 8 on page 154 M. 18-6-6-C. No. 12380. 

6 Anand S. 8. No. 22 Canto 7 verses 113 to 117. 

7 Guruvath4ak5vya Sri Va^i VilSs Press, Srirangam Canto II verses 
43 to 50. 

8 See footnote 8 on page 154, 0-20-8. 

9 See footnote 8 on page 154, 0-20-5.: 

1° T. P. N. S. P. 1915 p. 265 lines 8 to 12 and com. thereon. 
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torical material, must be discarded as unreliable in so far as they 
come into conflict with the weighty internal evidences in autho- 
ritative Vedantic works, to which attention was drawn in the 
foregoing paras. How unreliable the materials contained in 
the Samkaravijaya attributed to Vidyaranya are may be easily 
seen from the way in which Vidyaranya, in his Vivarana- 
prameyasamgraba and Vartikasara, differentiates Mandana, 
the author of the Brahmasiddhi, from Suresvara, otherwise 
known as Visvarupacarya and from the arguments adduced 
by some writers to show the spurious 1 * * character of the 
Samkaravijaya ascribed to Vidyaranya. As a result of a 
careful consideration of the host of literary evidences adduced 
in the foregoing paras from authoritative Vedantic literature, 
besides the conflicting and confused accounts of Mandana and 
Suresvara furnished in the pseudo-biographies above referred 
to, three important conclusions emerge- — firstly , that Mandana, 
the author of the Brahmasiddhi, was never a disciple of Samkara, 
did not become a samny&Bin, was not identical with Suresvara 
and represented an advaitie prasthana different from Samkara - 
prasthdna\ secondly, that Suresvara, who was known as Visvarupa 
in his grhas hastama, was a pupil of Kumarila when he was a 
qrliastha and came to be known by the name of Suresvara when 
he became a safnnydsin and a disciple of Samkara; that, in his 
Vartikaond Naiskarmyasiddhi, he controverted many ail advaitio 
doctrine expounded by Mandana in his Brahmasiddhi; and that 
Suresvara nowhere departed from his avowed allegiance to 
Sa mkar a prasthana • and thirdly , that Mandana should have written 
his Brahmasiddhi after seeing Samkara *s bh&syas, more parti- 
cularly the Brahmasutrabhasya; and that Suresvara should have 
written his Naiskarmyasiddhi, mainly as a Samkara-counterblcut 
to the Brahmasiddhi, probably in compliance with Samkara’ s 
desire. If the Mancpina- suresvara equation looms la*ge, at present, 
in the world of advaitic scholais and continues to hold sway over 
the belief of many of them, it Is because they have not so far 

1 The age of Seihkara by Mr. T S. Narayana Sastri, Part I chapter III 

pp. 148 to 159. 

J. 0, K. M. Vol. I 1927 4 The last days of Sri SaihkarSoSrya f pages 

330 and 331. 
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examined the grounds of this belief in the light of the internal 
evidence available in the Brahmasiddhi and a host of other 
advaitic works; and it may now be reasonably expected that, 
after the publication of Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi, scholars will 
see that Mandana and Suresvara are two distinct individuals. 
It may not be out of place to add here that, even in the midst of 
the scurrilous and blasphemous references to Samkara in the 
Madhva work, called Manimanjari, 1 one could find that the 
correct tradition differentiating Mandana from Visvarupa is 
preserved. 


Mapimafijarl by N*rSyagapag<Jita. Canto VII verst* 1, 8, and 9 



DID CANDRAGUPTA MAURYA BELONG TO 
NORTH WESTERN INDIA? 

By 

H. C. SETH, M. a., Ph. d„ ( London ) 

Conflicting views are held even to-day about the origin of 
Maurya dynasty. Vincent Smith gave a wide currency to the 
story that Candragupta was a scion of the Nanda kings of 
Magadha, and that his mother ( or according to another version 
his grandmother ) Mura was of lowly origin. The family name 
Maurya assumed by the dynasty founded by Candragupta was 
derived from Mura. 

• Vincent Smith seems to have based his views regarding the 
parentage of Caandragupta on the introduction of Dhundirfija, 
written as late as 1713 A. D. 1 to the drama Mudrar&ksasa of 
Visakhadatta. It is difficult to trace any older and more satis- 
factory evidence for the Mura story. No doubt at one or two 
places the drama does suggest the kinship of Candragupta with 
Nandas. But at other places the drama also lends itself to the 
interpretation that Candragupta did not belong to M&gadha and 
was unconnected with Nandas. 

In the last scene when Canakya, Candragupta, and Raksasa 
are brought together, one feels that Raksasa sees the young 
monarch and his clever minister for the first time. If Candra- 
gupta belonged to Magadha and was related to Nandas, it would 
be highly undramatic to represent that Raksasa, the minister of 
Nandas, had not seen Candragupta before. Moreover if Candra- 
gupta is taken as born of Nandas the whole story of Mudra 
raksasa falls flat. Canakya took a vow to exterminate the whole 
of the Nanda family, but in the end put one born amongst them 
on the throne. Equally inconsistent becomes the character of 
Raksasa. One supreme thing in his life seems to be his devotion 
to Nanda family, yet he so bitterly fights one of the ablest of their 

i Telang’s Intr. to Mudrfirak$aaa p. 35 ( 6th. Ed. ), 
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descendants, and is prepared to put against Mm Malayaketu, a 
foreign prince and a 4 maleksha ’ on the throne of Magadha. 

The fact that Candragupta did not belong to Nanda family is 
further suggested in the drama by his complete indifference to the 
murder of the last of the Nanda king Sarvartb&siddhi, who was 
averse to these worldly struggles for the throne and had retired 
to a hermitage. On the other hand at the death of Parvataka, the 
king of the Himalayan discricts and his ally, Candragupta per- 
forms his obsequies ( Para 33 Act. 1 ). According to the Hindu 
customs and “ sastras ” these rites are performed cither by the 
son or other very near relatives. Thus Candragupta seems to be 
related to Parvataka and not to Nandas. But because of the fact 
that original Sanskrit texts have been so greatly modified from 
time to time, it is difficult to cite the authority of the drama one 
way or the other. 

If we turn to Puranas the only fact they record about Candra 
gupta is that with the help of bis minister Kautalya he completely 
overthrew the Nanda dynasty and founded the Mauryan empire. 
They do not in the slightest degree hint at Candragupta’s rela- 
tionship with the Nandas. It becomes very significant when we 
know that Mahapadmananda is so clearly mentioned by the 
Puranas as an illegitimate son of the Mahanandin of the 
Sisunaga dynasty. If Candragupta was an illegitimate son of 
Nanda this fact too would have boen noted in the Pauranic 
traditions. With slight variations, which are not relevant to the 
present discussion, the following account of these facts is found 
in the Vayu, Visnu, Mafcsya, Brahmanda and Bhagavata Puranas. 

Trtmsnr jt: ii 

rTH*. snrm TT3TRT ^T^T: 5Jj?*TR<r I 
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3T?ift5rmggtfar «jf«nrr 'Tren^qTfr i 
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Another view about the origin of the Maurya dynasty which 
is held by an important group of modern historians of India is 
based on the Buddhist traditions. The Cambridge History of India, 
where greater credit is given to these traditions, regards the 
“ Mauryas a Himalayan offshoot of the noble sept of the Sakyas, 
the race of Buddha. ” And according to these traditions Mauryas 
originally belonged to Pippalivan. This may be a correct histor- 
cal tradition. But in Pali books this Pippalivan had been 
wrongly identified with Nvagrodha forest, which was the site of 
the Charcoal Stupa. As Cunningham remarks “ Fahian does not 
mention the name of the town ( i. e. the site of the Charcoal Stupal 
hut in the Burmese and Ceylonese chronicles it is called Pippali- 
vano, or the Pippal forest; and in the Tibetan Dulva it is called 
the town of the Nyagrodha, or Banian-forest. Hwen Thsang also 
speaks of the ‘ forest of Nyagrodha-trees as the site of the 1 char- 
coal stupa \ and as he actually visited the place, we must accept 
his testimony in preference to that of the distant chroniclers of 
Ceylon. * The calling of the Mauryas an offshoot of the 
noble sept cf the Sakyas and the identification of Pippalivan with 
the site of the charcoal stupa seem to be the result of the attempts 
of the Buddhist chroniclers to give Asoka a highly distinguished 
lineage. 

Thus the current view that the Mauryas originally belonged 
to the eastern India s nd were perhaps related to Nandas is not 
base! on convincing grounds. We give below in brief the reasons 
which make us suspect that Candragupta originally came from 
North-Western India. 

( 1 ) Dr. Spooner in a paper contributed to the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1915 drew the attention to the fact “ In 
the excavations of Pataliputra we find that the palaces of Candra* 
gupta were of pronouncedly Persian character ° and that they 
“ seem copies of the Persepolitan. *' This and other arguments 

1 The above is the version of the V3yu FurSpa . P. 382, Hari Narayan 
Apts’s Ed. ( 1905 ). 

Ancient Geography of India, p. 492, ( Majumdar’s ed.)" 
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put forward in the paper do not warrant us to assume as Dr, 
Spooner does, that Persepolis was his ( Candragupta’s ) ancestral 
home. ” But it seems that as in modelling a big Indian Empire 
likewise in modelling his palaces too Candragupta was greatly 
influenced by the Persian ideals. It also seems likely that he 
was very intimately in personal touch with the Persian Empire 
before its final break up by the Greek forces under Alexander. 

( 2 ) &ppian, a historian of Syria of 123 A. d., whose references 
to Candragupta are worthy of the greatest considerations because 
of the very intimate relations between Seleucus, the founder of 
the Syrian Empire and Candragupta, the founder of the Indian 
Empire, calls him as the “ king of Indians who dwelt about 
the Indus. ” 

( 3 ) We know from Greek accounts that at the time of Alexan- 
der’s invasion of India Candragupta was in the north-west. 
Plutarch mentions his having met the conqueror. How did 
Candragupta, if he belonged to Magadha, happen to be there at 
that time ? To reconcile these two facts a highly improbable and 
fairy-like story is woven round Candragupta by the modern his- 
torians. A lad hardly above twenty, first tried to overthrow 
the Nanda king of Magadha. Having failed in this attempt he 
fled to the Punjab side. Soon after Alexander’s retirement from 
India he there over-powered the mighty Asvakas, west of the 
Indus, the powerful Poros, the great fighters Ksatriyas east of 
the Ravi and the invincible Mallois in Sindh-all of whom gave 
Alexander the hardest fights of his life. It cannot be believed 
that all these powerful people submitted to an unknown run-away 
of doubtful origin. Even Alexander failed to subdue these freedom 
loving people. If the history is to be more correctly interpreted 
they submitted only to one great among themselves, as Candra 
gupfca perhaps really was. 

( 4 ) The fact that Candragupta and the Maurya dynasty 
which he founded belonged to the north-western India can alone 
fully account for the very strong hold that this dynasty had for 
several generations on the entire western land frontier of India. 
It was for- the first and the only time in the history of India that 
this western natural frontier of India along with the main land 
9 [ Aaiftfela, B. O. B. I. 1 
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formed one compact empire. Vincent -Smith correctly observes 
“ The first Indian Emperor, more than two thousand years ago, 
entered into possession of that * scientific frontier f sighed in 
vain by his English successors, and never held in its entirety 
even by the Moghal monarchs of the sixteenth and sventeenth 
centuries. 1 

( 5 ) The North-western origin of Candragupata will also 
help us to understand clearly how very soon after Alexander's 
retirement from India Cancragupta completely uprooted the 
Greek power in the Punjab. Even before Alexander left India 
most of the Greek satraps he had appointed, including Philips of 
the royal family, were killed. It is absurd to say as Vincent 
Smith and some others do, that several years afterwards Candra- 
gupta came from Magadha to destroy the Greek forces left behind 
by Alexander in the Punjab and the north-west, when none worth 
the name were left there within a few months of his retirement. 

If our surmise that Candragupta originally belonged to north- 
western India is correct, the following identifications may be 
suggested. 

( A ) If it be true as Appian suggests that Candragupta was 
originally the ruler of the Indus region, is not he the same per- 
son as Sasigupta? Chandrgupta and Sasigupta are synonyms. 
It is not an unknown practice in India to substitute synonyms 
even in names. Sasigupta ( or Sisikottos as the Greeks called 
him ) was a remarkable personality west of the Indus, and he 
played an important part even during Alexander's campaign in 
India. He was the ruler of some state east of the Hindukush. 
He went with liis forces to Bactria to help the Persians against 
Alexander. After the Persians were defeated in this last stand of 
theirs, Sasigupta went over 10 Alexander. In the region lying 
between the Hindukush and the Indus Alexander received terri- 
ble resistance from the Ksatriya tribe, called Assakenois ( Asva- 
kas ) by the Greeks. They made a last stand at Aornos, an ex- 
ceptionally strong rock-citadel, which commanded the passage 
to the plains of India from the North-west. Alexander after he 
captured this highly strategic position put it under Sasigupta, 


1 


Early History of India P, 120. 
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and them crossed the Indus. Arrian calls Sasigupta as the ‘ satrap 
of Assakenois. ’ 1 

If we take into account the practice that Alexander generally 
followed of putting in charge of the areas which he conquered the 
vanquished ruler himself or some one equally influential, we 
find no difficulty in assuming that Sasigupta either belonged to 
the ruling dynasty of the area of which Massaga and Aornos 
were the chief centres or to some other influential ruling family 
west of the Indus. Obviously this was the only way in which 
Alexander could get the support of the entirely alien people. He 
did the same in case of Poros and the King of Takshashilla during 
his further progress India. If Candragupta is identical with 
Sasigupta, then Candragupta was left 'ey Alexander in a very 
advantageous position west of the Indus, whence he started his 
further conquest of India soon after Alexander’s retirement. 
The neighbouring powers of the Punjab and Sindh were perhaps 
Candragupta ’s allies in this venture as suggested by the drama 
Mudraraksasn. 

Il Candragupta is identical with Sasigupta then Candragupta 
belonged to the Ksatriya tribe of Asvakas whose influence 
extended from the Ilindukush to the eastern Punjab at the time 
of Alexander. With the Mauryan conquest of other parts of 
India Asvakas or Asmakas settled in other parts of India also. 
In Budhist literature we also read of southern Asmaka country 
on the hanks of the Godavari. The Asvakas belonged to the great 
Lunar dynasty. As Bapson remarks “ The Haikyas, Asmakas, 
and Vitihotras, like the Surasenas, belonged to the great family 
of the descendants of Yadu. ” 2 The fact that Candragupta be- 
longed to the Lunar dynasty was also reported by Megasthenes. 3 

( B ) The fact that Candragupta belonged to the Indus region 
may help us to give more satisfactory explanation of the origin 
of the name Maurya, which the dynasty founded by him bore. 

1 M’Crindle, Invasion of Alex inder. p. 112. 2nd. od. 

8 Cam. His. of In. Vol. I p. 316. 

2 Cam. His. of India, p. 409, also 

M'Crindle, Ancient India, p. 209. 
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In the heart of the country lying between the Hindukush and 
the Indus, once ruled by the Asvakas, stands even today 1 the 
three-peaked hill called the Koli-i-( mountain ) Mor' 1 the Meros 
of the Greek classics, and perhaps also the Mem of Sanskrit. 
As Candragupta belonged to this region the dynasty founded by 
him was called Mnurya. It may be noted that according to “the 
rules of Sanskrit grammar the descendants of Mura should be 
called Maureya and not Maurya, ” which name is given to them 
in all old Sanskrit books. 

( C ) As regards Pipphalivan, we have already noted that 
it was wrongly identified by the Buddhist chroniclers of Ceylon 
with the site of the charcoal stupa. It is likely that the region 
between Hindukush and the Indus was known by this name. In 
the upper reaches of the Swat and the Indus lie Dardistan, from 
which * piplika ' or ant-gold was obtained. The fact that very 
large amount of gold was obtained from this area is testified by 
the heavy tribute it paid in gold to the Persian empire. 

“ The account of the ants who threw up mounds of gold, 
which afterwards became a permanent element in the classic 
conception of India was given in full by Herdotus. The facts 
on which the account was based seem now fairly clear. Gold- 
dust was actually brought as tribute by the tribes of Dardistan 
in Kashmir and was called by the Indians pipllika. 1 ant-gold \ u 2 
Megasthenes in repeating the story of the gold producing ants 
“ added the useful piece of information that the country the gold 
came from was the country of the Derdae ( in Sanskrit Darad or 
Parai’a ; modern Dardistan in Kashmir ). ” s Large quantity of 
gold was produced in this area during even Hwen Thsang's time 
and even now gold washing is found here 4 . Thus it seems likely 
that the whole area, between the Hindukush and the Indus, was 
more popularly designated in those earlier days as Pipplivan i. e., 
the forest of the gold producing ants. 

A correct interpretation of the history of India of this period 
will not be possible unless we clearly realise that during the time 

1 Gates of India by Hodick p. 124, 

2 Cam. His. of India. Vol. I. p. 396. 

a Cam. His. of India. Vol. p. 404, 

4 See Ancient Geography of India* Cunningham, p, 96. 
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of Alexander’s invasion north-western India was the chief centre 
and the stronghold of the Aryan civilisation. It was the home 
of scholars like Panini, and it had seats of learning like Taksa- 
sila, which attracted scholars not only from all parts of India 
but from all parts of the then civilised world. We are too prone, 
as Vincent Smith had actually done, to throw in the picture of 
this region even during those earlier centuries the present state of 
north-western India, forgetting that what it is today is the result 
of centuries of very bitter religious and racial struggles. A mis- 
take is made when we identify practically the whole of the early 
history of India with the rise and fall of the Magadhan Empires. 



A NEW INSCRIPTION OF CANDRAGUPTA II 1 
OF G. S. 61 FOUND IN MATHURA. 

BY 

D. B. Diskalkar, m. a. 

The stone pillar which contains the following valuable in- 
scription was found in a well situated in the Chandur-Memdur 
Bagichi near Rangesvara Mahadeva temple in Mathura in July 
1928. It was illegally acquired by Pandit Bholanath of Mathura 
with the object of selling it and was consequently confiscated by 
the Government. In last February, immediately after I took charge 
of the Mathura Museum, I was asked by Mr. W. C. Dible, I. C. S., 
the Collector and President, Museum Committee, Mathura, to 
report on its importance. I could at once see that, the inscrip- 
tion was of considerable historical importance and with his 
permission announced tho discovery to the public in the Press. The 
pillar has now been removed to the Museum of Archaeology at 
Mathura. The pillar measures 4*~4” in height and is square at the 
base and at the top but octagonal in the middle. It is a typical 
Mathura pillar of the Gupta period. 'Idle rough mason marks on the 
top and bottom of the octagonal shaft on one side, would show that 
the parts were probably embedded in masonry. The pillar seems 
to have belonged to a hall or porch of the temple where the two 
Sivalingas mentioned in the inscription were installed. The 
inscribed portion covers five out of the eight sides of the octagonal 
portion. It measures P-7 M by 2 7 -5” and consists of 17 lines of 
writing. The portion of the inscription on the front side is much 
worn out, the most serious loss caused to the record thereby being 
that of the regnal year of Candragupta II, to whose reign it be- 
longs. On the front side of the square portion at the top of the 
pillar is engraved a big trident ( trisula ) whose base measures 9” 
and hands measure 5” each. On the same side of the square base 
of the pillar is engraved in relief a naked three-eyed figure of 

* This article was sent to toe Government Epigraphist lor India by 
the end of 1929 for publication in the Epigraphia Indici. But it was re- 
turned in the October of 19 J2. Dr. D. U. Bbandarkar s article on the same 
inscription has since been published in the Epiqraphia Indioa Vol. XXI 
part I, pp. 1-9, January 1031. As I think that my article still gives some new 
information not known from Dr. Bhandarkar*» article it is published here 
without making any ohanges in it. 
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Bhairava with a big cudgel in his right hand and a scimitar in 
his left. The feet of the Bhairava figure sre lost and in its present 
condition the figure measures 1' in height. 

The characters of the record may he called early Gupta mark- 
ing an intermediate stage between the Brahmi characters used 
in inscriptions cf the Kushana period and those found in Gupta 
inscriptions from 4th century onwards. It is noteworthy that the 
characters of the present record agree more closely with Ku- 
shana than Gupta characters. Although the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of the time of Samudragupta must undoubtedly be 
earlier in date than the present inscription, the characters of 
the latter are of a distinctly archaic type as compared with the 
former. To mention one characteristic, the present inscription 
shows angular forms of letters, such as s,p t g , whereas the Allaha- 
bad inscription shows rounded forms. Another lefcter*of a decided- 
ly early or Kushana type used in the present inscription is m, the 
Gupta form, without the bottom loop being found in the Allaha- 
bad inscription and in an< tlier Gupta inscription from Mathura 
itself referring to the reign of Candragupta II. Regarding 
orthography, as in the Allahabad inscription, a consonant follow- 
ing r is doubled except in the case of the words kirtya 

in 1. 15 and pancab fur : mahapdtakaih in 1. 16. The 

numerical symbols for 60 and 1 occurring in 1. 4 are worthy of 
note. The sign of Jihvdmulhja found in the 12th line deserves to 
be specially noted, as it is the earliest instance of its us3 in stone 
inscriptions. 

The record opens with the word suidham and refers itself to 
the reign of Bhattdralca Maharuj i Raja Ihirdja &rl Candragupta , the 
worthy son ( sa f putra. ) of h haltdraka Maharaja Rajddhii aja Samir 
dragupta. The year of his victor iuus reign was recorded in the 
third line but unfortunately the portion containing the year is 
considerably worn out. It is very likely that the regnal year was 
specified both in words and numerical symbols and the limited space 
occupied by the missing portion indicates that the number had 
a single digit. Then the Gupta, year 6t expressed both in words and 
symbols is given. The portion containing the name of the month is 
also worn out but the month seems to be Asadha. The ?vord (pra ) 
thame preserved after this shows that the month must have been 
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an intercalatory one. The tithi was the fifth day of the bright 
half of the month. The object of the inscription seems to be re- 
corded in the next portion. Arya Uditacarya, a Saiva monk, 
said to be fourth in succession from the holy Parasara and tenth 
in succession from the reverend Kausika who was a dhciple of 
some Saiva pontiff, whose name ended in Vimala and a disciple's 
disciple of Kapila-Vimala caused to be built a big temple (g^farR) 
and installed therein two images or Sivalingas, one of which was 
named Kapilesvara ( apparently after the name of Kapila- 
Vimalahis preceptor’s preceptor) and another after the name 
of his preceptor, with the object of obtaining merit for himself and 
for the glory of his preceptors. The latter portion of the in- 
scription contains a request to the Mahesvaras to protect the grant 
made for the worship and charity at the temple and the impre- 
catory order that whoever disregards the glorious memorial 
would incur the guilt of the five great and other minor sins. The 
last line contains an invocation to the ever victorious Bhairava, 
the Chief cf those ( Saiva ) ascetics who holds a terrific cudgel. 

The record is of great historical importance. It gives not 
only the earliest date for the reign of the Gupta emperor Candra- 
gupta II but is also the earliest Gupta date so far published. The 
earliest date so far known for Candragupta II was 82 G. S. f l his 
latest being 93 G. S. 2 The present inscription which is dated in 
the Gupta year 61 thus carrle i back the period of Candragupta 
II’s reign by twenty one years at one stroke and also shows that he 
enjoyed a long reign of at least 32 years. It is unlikely that the 
accession of Candragupta II took place more than two or three 
years before the date of the present inscription as a copper-plate 
of Samudragupta recently found at Naianda is reported to have 
been dated in the Gupta year 55. 2 In the short interval between 
the years 55 and 6 L room must be found for the brief and un- 
happy reign of Ramagupta and the series of stormy and romantic 
inc T dents that led to the accession of Candragupta II and his 
marriage with queen Dhruvadevl. It is tempting to suggest that 

» F. G. I . No. 3. 

» ibid No. 5. 

3 I am very grateful to Mr. K. N. Dikshit for giving me this information 
and suggesting me some more points in this article- 
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the expression worthy son of Samudragupta in the present in- 
scription as applied to Candragupta II hints by implication at 
the tradition that Ramagupta, the immediate successor of Samu- 
dragupta, proved to be a perfectly worthless ruler and Candra- 
gupta II restored the honour of the Gupta family by setting him 
aside and defeating the enemies of the Gupta empire. 1 . 

Attention may be drawn to another interesting point in the 
record viz., the word prathame in 1 . 3 which shows that there 
was an intercalatory month of Asadha in the Gupta year 61. 
This must be equivalent to the year 380 A. if the era began 
from 319-20 A. D. and the year mentioned is 4 expired’. It is 
worthy of note that there were two months of Asadha in the year 
380 A. D. but not in the preceding or following year. This is 
a point of sufficient importance to determine the starting point 
of the Gupta era. 

Although a large majority of the sculptures discovered in 
and round about Mathura belonging to the Kushana period 
( from circa 1st cent, to the 3rd cent. A. D.) pertain to the Buddhist 
and Jaina faiths there is no doubt that Brahmanical temples 
had been largely built at Mathura during the Kushana period. 
The number of Brahmanical sculptures of this period found in 
Mathura is pretty large and is of great importance for the history 
of Brahmanical Iconography. The earliest known images of most 
of the Brahmanical deities such as Surya, Visnu, Laksmi, 
Ganesa, Siva and Durga can be traced in Mathura. Dr. Coo- 
maraswatuy has rightly pointed out that the eaily Bra 
hmanical fragments found at Mathura have not been adequately 
studied. 2 The present inscription, giving a long line of succession 
of the Saiva preceptors of Arya Uditaearya, who himself lived 
in 380 A. D.. leads us to believe that Saivwn has had a long 
history in the Mathura region and the cult of Bhairava must have 

existed at least as early as the Kushana times. 5 Although this 
is not the place to trace the history of Saivism at Mathura it can 

1 See J B. O. R.S. Vot. XIV p. 223ff March 1928. 

* History of Indian and Indonesian Art p. 66. . 

- This is further corroborated by .he accounts of Fa Hien 
Tsiang who visited Mathura in about 400 and 634 A. P. respeo 

recorded that along with many Buddhist monasteries there were some dm 

temples. 

10 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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be said that some of the earliest images of Siva have been found 
at Mathura or were made of the Mathura school of sculpture. It 
is also seen that Saivism had a great influence on the minds of 
the Xushana rulers. Siva is represented with or without the bull, 
two armed and nimbate, on all the coius of Wima Kadphises, 
who called himself Mahesvara. Siva in two and four armed types 
appears among other deities on coins of Kaniska. The Kushana 
king Vasudeva is well known to be a devotee of Siva and a 
number of his coins are found which bear the two armed figure of 
Siva. It is well known that Siva worship was very common 
throughout India in the Gupta period ( cir. 320-600 A. D. ) and 
the present inscription is the earliest example to prove it. 

TEXT 1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 

15 

16 
17 


T%sP* [1*] 


? [ 3TTWJ7TW irjsro 8 
yccrfvi w 


g^orr ^ #r?4-?£ [ 

grssmnr^r g[y]. . .urrarr^rm 4 [ 1 *] 

fTr^qT ? Kr s «Nrf*rrcreij}r 1% 


irrax ^r 

ort JR5T %fT prT'TT 

^rrmrrniT'TTc^ f^mura [1*] 

f^rr?r[«?r]mr%r%fTgr'T«?fvfT 
3T w ^^rf5r%nT?r^TTTrr%s? [1*] 

<snrnr ^ wgTor* [ vr<rr ] fr^i^HT^r rrtu; [1*] 


1 From the original stone and the impressions?. 

2 The reading is very doubtful as very little is clear., 
? Read =^5?$irr 

4 Read • 

5 Read ® 

* Read 



FOLIATION OF JAIN A MANUSCRIPTS AND 
LETTER-NUMERALS 
By 

Prof. H. R. Kapadia, m. a. 

It is a truism commonly accepted that only when the society 
makes sufficient progress in point of culture and civilization 
that the art of writing 1 originates and is cultivated for its own 
sake. Furthermore, it is generally maintained that before the 
numerical characters distinct from letters can be invented and 
are brought into vogue, at least some time must elapse. 

This leads us to infer that the method of using distinct letters 
or symbols of the alphabet to denote numbers 2 may evolve either 
before or after the numerical characters are invented, and that 
the method wherein both the letters and numerals are used to 
denote numbers, comes last in the course of this evolution. 

With these general remarks I may turn to the question 
of letter-numerals. But before I may do so, I may mention 
that the aim of this article is not so wide as to deal with all 
sorts 2 of letter-numerals but to treat only those that are found 
in manuscripts and there too, especially in Jaina ones. As the 
question of letter-numerals is thus associated with Jaina Mss., 
it seems desirable that I should say a few words about Jaina Mss. 
in particular and foliation in general. 

1 As regards the art of writing, the reader may refer to J. R. A. S. 
( 1898), pp. 241-288, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIX ( pt. I, 1900, Dr. Hoernle's note). 
Appendix to 41 Indian Antiquary ” Vol. XXXIII ( 1904 ), and “ Early History 
of India” ( 1924), pp. 28-29 by Vincent Smith. 

2 The method of denoting numbers by using letters of the alphabet can 
bo traced at least as far back as PSpini ; for, in his A$tadhyayi ( I. 3. 11; V. 1. 
3, ) he has used vowels to denote numbers. Vide 44 History of Hindu 
Mathematics p. 63. This work was not published when I prepared this 
article as desired by Mr. P. K. Gode, M. A., as the Curator of B. O. R. I. iu 
his letter dated 15th Oct. 1935. It ha9 been however utilized while revising it. 

3 Alphabetical system of Aryabhata I, Katyapayadi system, along with 
its four variants as well as letter-systems used in certain Mss. from the 
southern India and some P&li Mss. from Ceylon may be mentioned in this 
connection. For details see “ History of Hindu Mathematics ” ( pp. 63-75 ). 
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The word " manuscript ” is here used in its ordinary sense ; 
so it should not be taken to connote any and every thing 41 written 
by hand Taking this factor into account, Mss. may be grouped 
under different heads according to the stand-points from which 
they are examined. For instance, from the point of location. 
Mss. may be said to be Indian or non-Indian. When examined 
from the stand-point of language, they may be spoken of as 
Sanskrit Mss., Prakrit Mss., etc. If dharrna which can be roughly 
translated as 4 religion \ is made the basis of investigation, they 
ftiay be classified as Jaina Mss., Bauddha Mss-, Vaidika Mss., etc. 
Thus Jaina Mss. can be interpreted as works of Jaina dharrna 
in a Ms. form. Upfcil now I have not come across Jaina Mss. 
written in characters other than Devanagari ( mostly Jaina) and 
Canerese, one of the southern characters. I shall, consequently, 
confine myself to foliation of such Mss. only. 

Now a few words about foliation. 

In order that the continuity of a work may be realized, one of 
the methods employed for this purpose is to number it. This 
numbering (pagination), when consecutively followed in the 
case of a Ms., is spoken of as 14 foliation 1 . " 

The student who has handled Mss., knows it full well that both 
the sides of a fol. cf a Ms. are not numbered •, but only one side 
is numbered, That is why the numbered side can be said to be 
satika and the unnumbered one, as nirarika. Thus, so far as Mss. 
written in Devanagari characters are concerned, on recto 8 there 
is no numbering, whereas on verso , H there is numbering. 4 The 
reverse seems to be case with most of the Mss. written in southern 
characters . 5 

1 The meaning of this word is mentioned in “The Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
of Historical principles " Vol. I ( 1933 ), p. 727 as under : — 

“The consecutive numbering of the folios ( or leaves ) of a book or Ms. 
1846 " ( usage-year ). 

2 “Right-hand page of open book " ( opp verso ). Compare the words 
M obverse ’* and “ reverse ,f occurring in numismatology. 

3 The left-hand page of open book. 

4 See Prof. W. Norman Brown’s “ The Story of KSlaka *> p. 132, plate IX. 

6 In Tibetan Mss., the front-side which is indicated by a symbol (991) 

written just in the beginning is numbered in the margin to the left. Thus 
there is no numbering on the back side. Furthermore, it is not in numerical 
figures but in words expressing them, e. g. asfcan for eight to give a Sanskrit 
example. 
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If a Ms. is written on paper and contains a work written in 
DevanSgarl characters, its foliation is usually in ordinary 
numerical characters in the same script. In paper Mss., we find 
that foliation is mostly assigned a place in the margin to the 
right, while at times it is assigned a place in the margin to the 
left There are to be found Mss. where foliation occurs in each of 
these two margins, too. 

Generally, the number for the folio is written in the margin 
to the right, in a lower corner 1 and at times in the same margin 
in the intermediate space 2 * between the lines bordering the 
written portion of a Ms. or very near this space. * 

When the foliation is to the left, it is given the topmost place 
in that margin, but below the title and in the lino next to 
it, when the title is there written 4 . In some cases we find double 
foliation resorted to, in one and the same margin. This can be 
accounted for, as under : — 

( 1 ) A codex forms a part of a composite Ms. In that case 
it is at times given a fresh numbering along with the continued 
one. 5 

( 2 ) The old numbering is about to go. 

1 In the Ms. of Yogaknntra with svopajfia vrtti No. 809 of 1892-95, 
of the Govt. Collections ( B. O. R. I. ) numbers for foil, are written in the 
margin to the right, just in a corner. 

See the Mss. of SarhgrUmasiihha's Buddhisagara No. 296 of 1871-72. 

In the Ms. of VivekavilCisa with tabba No. 187 of 1873-74, there is double 
numbering for foil. 30 to 58. The numbers 1, 2 etc. for the second set are 
written in the space between the lines drawn in the margin to the right. 

In a paper Ms. containing Sad darbanasamuccaya with tlka and some other 
works No. 235 of 1902-1&07, there is double numbering in the margin to the 
right: ( i ) just in a corner and ( ii ) on ibe middle line out of three which 
are drawn as border-lines. 

* In most of the cases, this numbering is to the left of border-lines. 
But at times, it is to the right. Such is the oase with a Ms. of Pratimn&ataka 
with vrtti No. 124 of 1887-91. 

4 Mention of the title, folio-number, division or chapter etc. is spoken 
of as “ hupdi ” in Gujarati. In short, hundl furnishes us with a few details 
about a Ms. In Tibetan Mss., we find some details like this. 

s Even when fol. 1» is blank, two sets of numbers are found at times. As 
for example in the Ms. of MeghamalUvratapUja No. 96 of 1898-99, in the 
margin to the right we have numbers ^ \ etc., and in the margin to the 

left we have numbers ? etc., though fol. 1* is blank, 
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(3) A scribe writes a fresh numbering every day be re- 
sumes his work of writing or transcribing the same Ms. 

Sometimes we find a Ms. numbered just in the centre when 
some space is kept blank there 1 , or in the disc 54 , the square or 
the spot which decorates its central portion. As an example of the 
latter case the reader may refer to a Ms. of Dharmopadeiamala 
with vrtti No. 1182 of 1887-91. 

Occasionally, foliation is done in an artistic way. For in- 
stance, in the Ms. of Vurdhamavade&a vU No. 239 of 1871-72 folios 
301-365 have their numbers written in an artistic way. Out of 
these, 19 numbers are written in ihe body of living beings 4 , 
whereas the rest are circumscribed by floral designs 5 which seem 
to differ from one another in some respects. The names of the 19 
living beings along with the corresponding foliation-numbers are 
as under : — 

Crane (326), ( 338 ) and ( 351 ) ; deer ( 325); elephant ( 348 ) $ 
gentleman ( 327 ) : horse ( 304 ), ( 319 ), ( 329 ) and ( 352 ) ; monkey 
(315) ; ostrich (306 ), (350); parrot (361); peacock (358 ); 

pigeon ( ? dove ) ( 318 ) ; stag ( 309 ) ; tiger ( 334 ) and woman (341). 

When a scribe through oversight repeats once more the same 
number for a subsequent folio, he adds and or sr° and 

T$o to the corresponding numbers. At times he adds one of them 
to the pertinent number. When he commits such a mistake twice, 
he writes TFT or A Ms. of S udarsanacaritra No. 1174 of 

1891-98 may be cited as an example. For, therein, the scribe 
has written snm ri[cfPT and At times, another 

1 See the Ms. No. 56 of 1869 -70. 

2 For specimens of Mss. having a disc in the centre, see “The story of 
gSlaka ’ plate VI, figure 14, pi. VIII, fig. 21, pi. IX, fig. 22, and pi. XII, fig. 30. 
Out of these, figures 21 and 22 have one disc in each of the two margins, too. 
In plate IV figs. 11 and 12 and pi. V, fig. 13 given in this work we have discs 
in the margins only. 

For additional exar pies, the reader may refer to figs. 71, 107 and 118 
given in “ A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of miniature Paintings 
of the Jaina KalpasUfcra” ( 1934 ) by Prof. W. Norman Brown. In figs. 107 
and 118, there are discs in the two margins, too. 

3 Prof. W. Norman's “ A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue noted 
above furnishes us with examples of this tpye. Bee figs. 15, 21, 91, 104, 
110 and 121. 

For illustrations see the picture facing this page. 
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method is followed viz. that of writing R etc. below the number 
to be repeated. 1 

Sometimes it so happens that in the course of foliation one 
number is left out. In that case two numbers are written on one 
and the same folio. 

It may not be amiss to note that at times, foliation is faulty, 
inasmuch as a scribe adds one zero for nothing. For instance, 
in the Ms. of Uttaraduyayanasutra with Sukhabodha No. 635 of 
1892-95, instead of Nos. 110 and 111, the scribe has written them 
as 1010 and lOli . As additional examples may be mentioned 
the Ms. of Darsanarainaratnakara No. 433 of 1882-83 where the 
scribe has written Nos. 3001 to 3009 for 301 to 309, and the Ms. 
of Samyaktvapariksd with balavabodha No. 818 of 1899-1915 
wherein Nos. 310 to 338 are numbered as 3010, 3011 etc. 

This finishes a rough survey of foliation presented in ordinary 
numerical characters so iar as Mss. written in Devanagarl chara- 
cters are concerned. I shall, therefore, now say a few words about 
foliation connected with Mss. written in old Canarese characters. 
Herein as already noted it appears that numbers are written on 
the front side in the margin to the left in numbers in the Canarese 
script. ** Such is not however the case with a Ms. of Laghiyastmyi 
with Nyayakurnudacandrodaya , one of the few Jaina Mss. written 
in Canarese I have handled up till now. In this 4 palm-leaf 
Ms., numbers are given on the back side and that, too, in the space 
between the 1st two columns out of three. 

1 See the palm-leaf Ms. of Hemaoandra Sun’s Dvijasraya (Sanskrit) No.22 
of 1880-81 wherein 3 leaves are numbered as 93 and two each. 94, 95, 96 and 97. 


Here repeated numbers are written as l 


X IV X 

? 5 

.* 5,0 

, ? ) , * ) 


55 For instance in a Ms. of Caityavandanakulaka with vrtti No. 19 of 
1880-81, one leaf is numbered as 97-98 in the margin to the right, though, 
numbered as only 63 in the margin to the left. Furthermore, in tbis Ms. two 

c 

leaves are numbered as 163. 

3 With a pointed needle or so, letters are as it were scratched and ink is 
besmeared. 

4 The same remark seems to hold good in the case of most of the Mss. 
written in southern characters. Only Mss. written in Malay&lam have 
letter-numerals. 
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Now, without dilating any more upon the general characteri- 
stics of foliation, I may begin the subject of 44 letter-numerals ” 1 
occurring in Mss, They may be defined as letters or syllables 
used for foliation in Mss., instead of the ordinary numerical 
characters. These letter-numerals are written in the same script 
in which the Ms. is written. As for example, in a Ms. written in 
Devanagarl characters, letter-numerals occur in the same chara- 
cters, while in a Ms. written in Malayalam, letter-numerals are 
met with, in corresponding characters. 

Before I proceed further with this subject, I may here men- 
tion some of the articles etc., written by different scholars wherein 
they have treated any one or more of the following topics-— 

( I ) A record of only one set of letter-numerals. 

( II ) Variants of letter-numerals. 

(III) Interpretation of letter-numerals. 

( IV) Origin of letter-numerals. 

It is not possible to give here a complete list of ail the articles 
etc. dealing with these topics. So a tentative list is being given 
as under** — 

( 1 ) Indian Antiquary Vol. VI, pp. 42-48, 143. 

(2) 44 South Indian Palaeography ” (2nd edn. , p. 65) by 

Burnell. 

(3) Sir E. Clive Bayley’s article “On the genealogy of 
Modern Numerals pt. II. Simplification of the Ancient Indian 
Numeration published in “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland ” Vol. XV ( pp. 1-72 ). 

( 4 ) His article in Vol. XIV (pp. 335ff ) of the same journal. 

( 5 ) 44 On a system of letter-numerals used in South India ” 

by Cecil Bendall 2 — ibid , for 1896, pp. 789-792. 


1 Homan numerals 1 to 1999 may be noted in this connection as they 
are derived from repetitions and combinations of I, V, X, L, C, D and M, all 
of which are letters of English alphabet. 

* * Tn bis 44 Cambridge Catalogue ” he has given a table of letter~mux*erals 
pertaining to Nepalese Mss, 
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(6 ) Dr. F. Kielhorn's Report for 1880-81, pp. viii-x. 

(7 ) Prof. Peter Peterson’s Report for 1882-83 pp. 

( 8 ) “ Bharatiya PracTna Lipimala ” alias “The Palaeography 

of India *’ by Pandit Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, 2nd edn. pp. 
103-130, a. D. 1918. ( 1st. edn., A. D. 1894 ). 

( 9 ) “ Indian Palaeography ” 1 by Dr. Johann Georg Buhler 

A. D. 1904. 

(10) Gujarati Prastavana of Sanmati-Prakarana 2 ( pp. 18-22 ) 
published in Sri Punjabhai Jaina Granthamala as No. 6 in 
A. D. 1932. 

(11) “ History of Hindu Mathematics " pt. I ( pp. 72-74, 111, 
114 and 116 ) by Bibhutibhusan Datta and Avadhesh Narayan 
Singh, A. D. 1935. 

(12) “ Jaina Citrakalpadruma ” s ( pp. 61-66 ) published by 
Sarabhai Nawab, 1936. 

To begin with, let me quote Dr. Kielhorn’s statement made by 
him on p. viii of his Report for 1880-81. It runs as under : — 

“ To my knowledge, this system of numeration by means of 
letters or syllables is never employed in any paper Mss., and there 
are indications that it had ceased to be understood even when 
these palm-leaf Mss. were being written 9 \ 

With due deference to this late scholar, I may say that letter- 
numerals are not exclusively to be found in palmyra Mss.; for, 

1 This is published as “ An Appendix to The Indian Antiquary” Vol. 
XXXIII. 

2 Herein one set of letter-numerals is given and the explanation for 
origin is attempted. 

3 The remark made in connection with “ History of Hindu Mathematics” 
on p. 171, ft. note 2, holds good in the case of this work, too. 
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I have oome across at least eight 1 2 3 paper Mss. wherein letter- 
numerals occur. As regards the latter part of Dr. Kielhorn’s state- 
ment above noted, it appears that it is more or less a personal 
opinion rather than a dogmatic assertion ; so, I need not take a 
serious notice of it. 

On my going through the Jaina Mss. written in DevanSgarT 
characters and deposited at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, I am 
led to form the following opinion about letter-numerals occurring 
therein : — * 

(I) Letter-numerals occur almost in every palm-leaf ? 
Ms., while they are very rarely found in paper Mss. 

(II) Letter-numerals are written in the margin to the left, 
that is to say they are not written like ordinary numerical chara- 
cters, in the margin to the right. 

( III ) The principle underlying the system of letter-numer- 
als is that’each of the numbers from 1 to 10 has a seperate repre- 
sentation, and that similar is the case for numbers such as 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, and for 100, 200. 300 and 400. For other 
composite numbers of two digits like 11 to 19, 21 to 29 etc. the 
corresponding letter or syllable is placed above that for 1, 2, 3, 
etc., and for those of 3 digits a sign for the hundred in question 
is placed top-most and below it, in order are written signs for 
the corresponding numbers in the tenth place and the unit place. ' 

An exception to this principle is found in the case of the Ms. 
No, 24 of 1880-81 wherein the numbers 1, 2 and 3 arc throughout 

1 All of them belong to the Government Mss. Library deposited at tha 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Their titles along with their Nos. 
are as under : — 

( 1 ) Nandistttra ( No. 756 of 1899-1915 ), ( 2 ) Nnluyana ( No. 749 of 1899- 
1915 ), ( 3 ) Kumarapalaprabandha ( No. 1275 of 1^84-87 ), ( 4 ) Upadesa- 

mafijari ( No. 552 of 1895-98 ), ( 5 } Nandayantl kn f h ■; ( No. 1315 of 1887 91 ), 
( 6 } Saptatikd ( No. 23 of 1877-78 ( 7 ) &ri'n'-it<ir<i : tyaxtolra ( No. 826 of 

1892-95 ) and ( 8 ) Dharmaratnn pro tear ana with Sukhabodha (No. 381 of 
1880-81). On fo!.'l a of a paper Ms. No. 1204 of 18S1-87 two letter-numerals are 
written. One of them is for four. 

2 There are ordinary numerical characters on both the sides of a palm- 
leaf Ms. of JltakalpasUtra No. 75 of 1880-81, and on both the sides of a palm; 
leaf Ms. of Nisithaclirni noted by Peterson in his Report III, App. p. 25. 

3 See plates I and II facing pages 178 and 179. 
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denoted by r% and sfr-, e. g. sr denotes 21, nx denotes 22, denotes 

W ITfT sn 

23 , & denotes 31, ar denotes 32, ^ denotes 33 etc. 

** t% %rr 

In the case of some Mss. wherein some leaves happen to be 
more modern than the rest, those modern ones are at times want- 
ing in letter-numerals, and they are numbered with ordinary 
numerical character employed in Jaina Mss. Mss. Nos. 4, 26, 38 
etc. of 1880-81 may be pointed out as examples. 

In this connection, I may give as under, the substance of the 
two note-worthy observations made by Muni PunyavijayajI in 
his Gujarati article ( p. 65 ) published in Jaina Citrakalpaaruma 

In some of the* paper-Mss. having letter-numerals, letters and 
syllables for 10, 20, 30, etc. are not used to denote numbers con- 
taining two or more digits, but that the letters aud syllables 
denoting one to nine are made use of. 1 As for example, for 10, 
20, 40 , 100, 115, 400 and 1240 etc., we have** — 

^T, ^ ^ and ** 

O O 0 l w ® 1% 


For economizing space or for some other reason, letter-numer- 
als occurring in Mss. and denoting numbers of two digits or 
more are written one below the other as is the case with the 
Chinese method 2 of writing. But it should be borne in mind 
that letter-numerals found in some of the Chedasutras, Bhasyas, 
Curnis and Visesacurnis etc. are not written in a vertical line but 
in a straight line that is to say in the same line as the other 
matter. I may illustrate this remark by quoting the pertinent 
passages given on p. 62 of Jaina Citrakalpadruma as under. — 

° WTOT WT qSWlcr qT%*TTl%Tfr ” 

— Ksemaklrti’s com. on Brhatkalpasutra 
( Uddesaka II, gafcha 3320 ); pt. IV, p. 933. 

1 I do not remember to have noticed such a Ms. 

b From this can it be inferred that the letter-numerals occurring in 
Jaina Mss. may have their origin in a script or scripts written in a vertical 
line ? This is what Muni Pupyavijayjl, however, believes. See 44 Jaina Citra- 
kalpadruma > ' ( p. 66 ). 
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“ arfr *tr%r ftwi^frT freofr ^fr q- srfrf o^TT, 

airoft# srfo f?mr^jfrT u^rr, q*rr «>?t srfrr o^t, qn&arr aWt srfk 

fturer? o^rt, fT^r^rrsTr^ n »n° R°<' s u ” 

— Ibid, pt. II, p. 601. 
‘* grr ^ -qgra *mn 5 «n* i wsp^ arft ht, snStfs; \° ' 

ftfrouthg ^°, «TT i ftferfeoBt® \ G «n, arf^ms 

vj t ft cqr ff ontg r*kn, $j, sara>s srt 11 ” 

Ibid, pt. IV, p. 928, fn. 3. 
“ 3 TW«jtt r^r q^or 3n^|t srrrnr nprr f?|t R, 3T=fTnn t%qr 

^q^nr 3rr^|t r, 3TiTon nnrr 3™Hhn i^|t »r£r 'Tshn -jrfq|I 

&, arfmr nsil q^or f?|I jkt 3TrTon *T3TT 3rfe|r in, ^"n H3it 

i^ft gi • ” 

— Ibid, pt. Ill, p. 781, fn. 9. 
In the beginning of ( p. 1 ) of Suryaprajfiapti , the letter-nume- 
ral for 4 1 is given in the following passage*: — 

<r tET&nr ^tjt ^wun rkrvm ?rqfr steqn rT^?^rfinram^[T qg- 
^ri^rar^qT qiHi^qr wg ’ 

( IV ) In some cases, there is a difficulty to be experienced in 
pronouncing letter-numerals, though not as much as is the case 
with the pronunciation of most of the letter-chronograms formed 
according to the system of Aryabhata 1 / 

( V ) There are slight or big differences in forms of letter- 

numerals . 4 For instance, numbers 1 to 3 are written in 6 distinct 
ways as under •* — 

( a ) Jaina numerals ; ( b ) q, f \ and 1 % ; ( c ) sfr, q and q ; 
( d ) *q, T% and m ; ( e ) FT, Rf T and ; and ( f ) q and *T‘ 5 

? * 3 

The first method requires no explanation. The second may be ex- 
plained as representing the initial letter of the word qq? and the 
entire words ft and 1 %. The third method indicates splitting up 
of sfrqq, a holy formula of recitation. The fourth method suggests 

1 In Weber’s Catalogue, there is a variant. 

* See Indian Antiquary Vol. VI, p. 47. 

3 See “ History of Hindu Mathematics " ( p. 69 ). 

4 See plates III to VII inserted between pp. 180-181. 

* The sixth variety is here mentioned on the basis of Pupyavijayaji'a 
article ( p. 65 ) in 44 Jaina Citrakalpadurma 
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that the word is split up into two syllables, and these two 

along with rt make up the well-known mahgala , with which 
written documents etc. frequently begin. Numerals ^ and ^ 
written below and sfr seem to have been used to point out 

to a layman what they mean. The use of and R*' which to- 
gether make up H RR : is probably due to the same cause as that 
assigned to ^RrTRT. 

Reserving the question of the interpretation of letter-numerals 
for four and onwards, I may try to account for variations in 
letter-numerals. This may be due to any one or more of the 
following causes : — 

( i ) Ignorance of scribes, i. e. to say misreadings ‘ of 

older signs by copyists. 

( ii ) Carelessness of the scribes. 

( iii ) Similarity 2 of characters. 

( iv ) Corruption of characters j 
( v ) Dialectical differences in pronunciation. 

In order that these remarks may be easily understood, I may 
give an example of at least the first two cases. In No. 66 of 
1880-81, we find that the signs for 50 and 80 are interchanged. 
This is probably due to ignorance. 

In No. 19 of 1880-81 leaves 4 to 9 have the right sort of letter- 
numerals but on subsequent leaves instead of these letter-numerals 
ordinary Jaina numerical characters for V, % etc. are used. This 
may be ascribed to carelessness on the part of the scribe. 

( VI ) For one and the same numeral there is not only one 
corresponding phonetic v^alue but there are more. Vide letter 
numerals 4 for four, five etc. 

1 The resemblance of the Ksatrapa forms of 5 and the contemporary 
forms of jha ( Biihler, Tafel iii, line 14 ) can account for the confusion or 

misreading. r 

The MalaySlam character for pra is a misreading tor hra and that tra for 
60 and tru for 70 may rest on a misreading of some of the earlier cursive 
signs ( Btthler, Tafel ix, cols. 3-11 ). 

These are the views expressed by Bendall. See p. 791. 

2 Ha ( Gundert ) and ha are doubtless derived from a form pha, the oha- 
raoters of these letters being very similar in Malay3lam. Ibid , p. 791. 

3 Dre is an old form for o and is thus a corruption. Ibid., p. 791. 

4 In a Ms. No. 473 of 1882- 83, on fol. 14* W is written in a margin. Has l 
anything to do with a letter-numeral ? 
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( VII ) No symbol seems to have been used in Mss. for num- 
bers from 500 to 600 and for numbers beyond 800. From this 
remark I am excluding numbers 700 to 799. For, in the paper Ms. 
of Nandayantlkatha referred to on p. 178 we have letter-numerals 
for 708 to 720; e. g. for 708 and 720 we have- — and 

o sr 

fT 

In a stray folio supposed to be about 400 years old, a list of 
letter -numerals occurring in palm-leaf Mss. is given. This list 
mentions letter-numerals up to 700. Vide p. 65 of “ Jaina Citra- 
kalpadruma 

In a Ms. of Trisati supposed to be about 300 years old and 
belonging to Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, letter-numerals up to 
10,000 are noted as under - — 

m ^° 00 1 yooo. & Ho 0 0 , r^T ?ooo ( 

^oo, ^o,ooo | ^ irrorttfraan ?IT HITTHT II " 

This leads us to infer that letter- numerals for Nos. 500 and 
onwards, are not likely to be found in Mss. of which the extent 
can hardly exceed 499 leaves. Consequently the information in 
this direction is possible to be derived mostly from coins 1 and 
inscriptions only. 2 

In Jaina Mss. letter-numerals have been used even up to the 
16th century at least. 

With this digression if it can be so called, I may now resume 
the question of the interpretation of letter-numerals. At the very 
outset I may note that some of the letter-numerals occurring in 
Jaina Mss. resemble more or less those occurring elsewhere • 

( 1 ) The letter-numeral for 50 is met with in the Asoka 
inscriptions. Same is the case with the letter-numeral for 90. 
It is found in the 6th dharmalipi of Asoka. 

( 2 ) Letter-numerals for 4^ 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 30, 40, 50, 70 and 80 
are akin to those corresponding ones occurring in Baudha Mss. 
from Nepal 3 . 

1 Ksatrapa, for instance. 

2 ASoka’s inscriptions, NanSghSt inscriptions and Kusana inscriptions 
may be cited as examples. 

S See “ History of Hindu Mathematics * pp. Ill and 114. 
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( 3 ) In the Mss. written in Malay alam, we have the follow- 
ing letters representing Nos. 1 to 10, and decuples of 2 to 10 
respectively: — 

? R ^ V H ^ <: 50 \so Co v ^00 

* *T U 5T (??) ?T sr % * * 3 T c* *rf 5 T f (^) ^ (? ^r)<JT 5 T 1 

Out of these H, «T, and FT can be singled out for comparison. 

( 4 ) An aksara-system once prevalent, if not current, amongst 
the Sinhalese may be also consulted. 2 * * * & 

It appears that unless a band of scholars well- versed in differ- 
ent scripts such as Brahml, Nepalese, Malayalam and Sinhalese 
and proficient with the traditional lore etc. of the peoples wherein 
these scripts are or were prevalent, seriously takes up’fche quest- 
ion of the origin of letter-numerals, attempts made singly are 
not likely to yield a desired result worthy of universal approval. 
Nevertheless I take this opportunity of recording an attempt, 
though incomplete and inconvincing, recently made in this 
direction by the joint editors of Sanmati-prakarana in their 
Gujarati introduction ( pp. 19-22 ) to this work. These editors have 
given only one set of letter-numerals out of which evaluation of 
the following have been attempted by them : — 

1 See “ Table of Letter-numerals ” given in the 41 Camhride Catalogue >' 
by Cecil Bendall. 

Cf. J. R. A. S. 1896, p. 790. Here this list is given with corresponding 
MalaySlam characters. It is reproduced from the 41 Grammar of the 
MalaySlam Language ( § 148*, pp. 41*42, 2nd edn., Mangalore, 1868 ) by H. 
Gundert. Furthermore Bendall has made the following observation on this 
very (790) page : — 

44 The British Museum (Add. 7, 134) possesses a Sanskrit Ms. (of the 
drama AnargharSghava ) written in Malayalam character, and bearing leaf- 

numbering on the above system. It is undated, but from its appearance it 

may well have been written shortly before the year it was presented to the 
Museum, 1829. ** 

& This is what can he inferred from the following remark ( p. 792 ) of 
Bendall : — 

44 The Sinhalese, as my friend Vikramasiriiba reminds me, have also an 
a£.?ara-syst.em. This might, no doubt, be easily worked out from the earlier 
Sinhalese epigraphy. 1 note, in passing, the forms of 4, 7 and 30 which 
appear t,o correspond to forms of hka. f/ra, and la respectively. 
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H ( sva ), RcT ( sti ), ?#T(§rI), «T^(rnka), %(rtr) (rphru) 

arf ( rgrS ), £ ( hra ),l(om), fj ( lr ), V ( tha ), ( la ) and 33 

0 0 0 0 

These editors have assigned to the particular vowel, consonant, 
or syllable the same value as the place it occupies in its class or 
varga . For instance and H are evaluated as one ; 3ff, si, ^ and * 
as two ; *T and as three ; m and 5 as four ; nr and JT as five 5 
and sjt as seven. Furthermore, they have made use of three 
fundamental operations viz. addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion. Out of these the first and the third operations connected 
with vowels and consonants are said to be based upon the Arya- 
siddhanta of A.ryabhatta, whereas the second is said to be based 
upon the process employed for Latin 1 numeration. On this 
understanding they have evaluated the letter-numerals for 4 to 
10 , 20 , 30 and 90 as under- — 

tp£ ( or 4- & ) = 4 ( 5-1 ). 

They have thus discarded repha ( snarl ) by taking it to be a 
mere plume ( chogiim ). 

+ W) = 5 ( 1 + 4). 

5T( , *r + 3‘) : =6(2 + 3). Here J is neglected but no explana- 
tion is given. 

37 (^+ * + 3TT) = 7 (3 + 2 + 2). 

5r s (* + t+3*r) = 8 (4 + 2 + 2). 

#(3? + gr + *0=9(l + 3 + 5). Or it signifies nine as it stands 
for the nava padas of the Jainas. 

& (^+ ) = 10 ( 3 + 7 ). Here the dot placed below ar is not 

b c 

taken into account. This is explained in two ways: — 

( a) It is redundant as no such dot is seen on p. 107 of Praclna 
lipimala (Ojha's ). 

1 This is a wrong nomenclature. The right one is Roman. 

2 Here IX, a Roman numeral is cited as an axample. Of course, the 
editors designate it as a Latin numeral and commit further mistake when 
they say in this connection ( p. 19 ) that in Latin, consonants such as X and 
Y denote numbers. 

R While mentioning letter-numerals *£ is mentioned whereas #1 is taken 
here. So it seems in the first case there is a slip. 
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( b ) It indicates the ten's place. 

$T = 20. Here as well as in the case of 30, however, the dote 

o 

is taken into account. 

= 30. Here 3TT is discarded. 

o 

— 90. Here the portion above dot is read as 5 4*3. As re- 
gards the addition of * and XV is cited as an example from 
the Latin numeration. 

On this basis, though imperfect and unscientific \ one can 
explain why and sr stand for 40, 50, 60 ; but such an attempt 
is not made by the editors. 

In the end T may turn to Jama sources with a view 
to get the designation for letter-numerals. As this is connected 
with l ipis, it will not be amiss to say a few words about its 
origin. Lord Rsabha, the 1st Tlrtharnkara who flourished in the 
3rd a ra ( spoke ) of this arsarpini cycle of time, taught 18 tipis and 
ganita respectively to Brahmi, and Sundarl, his two daughters. 
Amongst the 18 lipis about which the earliest reference is found in 
Sani&iaya there is mention of ankahpi , Brahmi being the first. If 
the word It pi used here is not to be taken in a general sense mean- 
ing 4 writing ’ but is to bo interpreted as 1 * * * S alphabet *, ahka-lipi may 
mean a “letter-numeral" i. e. to say a numeral denoted by a 
letter. If this is correct, the earliest designation for a letter- 
numeral seems to be aukalipi, otherwise, the word aksar&palti ?l 

1 It appears to be so, for the following reasons : — 

( a ) It fails to explain all the letter-numerals. 

( b ) Instead of one and the same letter representing a particular 
number, several do so. 1 do not think the learned editors or any one else can 
defend this on the ground that in word-chronograms one and the same number 
is denoted by various words. 

( c ) Some times a letter is neglected without any reason whatsoever. 

( d ) The letter r is evaluated in two different, ways once as 4 and once 
as 7. Similarly a dot below a letter is at times neglected and several times 
taken into account,. 

S In History of Hindu Mathematics ( p. 34 ) it is remarked that “the 
ak^arapallt, suggests that tho old Brahmi numerals also might have been 
fashioned after the letters or tho syllables of the Brahmi alphabet. 

The word aksarapalli ( syllabic system ) is used in contrast with ankapallt 
( decimal system ) by Bendall on p- 789. 

12 [ Annals, B. O, R. L ] 
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said to be used in a Jaina work may be substituted in its place. 
I do not know if the letter-numeral is given a special name like 
ahlwlipi or aksarapalli 1 in any non -Jaina work. So, I am tempted 
to request veteran scholars to point out, if there is any such 
designation. 

Furthermore, it may be mentioned in this connection that if 
t^ie order in which the lipis are mentioned in Fktmaroya is chrono- 
logical, then <inka—lipi comes after aksara-lipi as is hilt natural. 

In the end, I may conclude this article with the hope of furni- 
shing additional information regarding this subject in my 
article viz. “ Outlines of Palaeography with special reference to 
Jaina Pal geographical data and their evaluation *' in connection 
with which I have been recently given a Research grant by the 
University of Bombay. 


1 This should be distinguished iron thn word ankapaUi used by the 
Jaina x to denote deciu al notation. 

A system akin to aksarapalli is even now current in Malabar. Of, J. K, 
A* S. ( 1896 ) p, 790. 



THE DATE OF VADIRAJA TIRTUA 


BY 

B. N. Krtshnamitrti Sarma, m. a. 

In his paper oil the date of Vadiraja, ( Armed* xvii pp. 203-210) 
Mr. Gode has convincingly refuted the theory of Vadiraja’ s demise 
in 1339 a. T>. Ever since Prof. P. P. S. Sastri made the claim in the 
preface to his Southern Recension of the Epic and followed it up 
with the remark that “ the Laksalamkara may possibly turn out 
to be the earliest dated commentary on the Mahabharata ” ( p. xi- 
vol. 3 ), I have doubted the tenability of his position. For, Madhva 
tradition is firm in holding Vadir&ja to have been a contem- 
porary and disciple of the celebrated Vyasaraja Svamin ( 1478- 
1539). There are other evidences also — literary and epi- 
graphic, which bid us assign Vadiraja definitely to the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Gode has drawn attention to two inscriptions in 
the name of Vadiraja and to certain very interesting historical 
references in the Tirthaprabandha of Vadiraja himself — ajl of 
which go to prove that the author of the Laksalamkara flourish- 
ed wholly within the 16th century. I propose to indicate a few 
more facts and evidences in this direction, here. 

I 

The Genesis of the Sode Mutt and V adiraja’s place in it 

Sri Madhvacarya ordained eight monks to conduct worship 
at the temple of Sri Krsna at Udipi. These monks, in their turn, 
established apostlic lines of their own with the result that there 
came to be eight such branches which ultimately developed into 
the ‘ eight Mutts ’ ( sres re ) of Udipi. Each Mutt maintains a 
more or less accurate genealogy of its Pontiffs from Madhva- 
carya down to the present Svami. The names of these Mutts 
together with those of their first Pontiffs are as below •* 
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Table I 


1 

Pain mar 

1 Hrslkesa Tlrtha 

2 

Adhamar 

Narasimha „ 

3 

Krsnupur 

Janardana „ 
Vagisa ,, 

4 

Put fig e 

Upendra „ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Sirttr 

Sode 

1 Visnu Tlrtha , 

Kanur 

1 Rama „ 

Pejarar 

1 Varaana „ 

2 Vedavyasa „ , 

3 Vedavedya „ 

4 Vedesa,, 

5 Vamana,, 

G Vasudeva „ 

7 Vedavyasa , 

8 Varaha,, 

9 Vedahga „ 

10 Visvavandva,, 

11 Visva „ 

12 Vitthala ,. ! 

13 Varadaraja „ 

14 Vagisa Tlrtha 

15 Vadir&ja 

Tlrtha 

16 Vedavedya,, 

2 Raghunatha,, 

3 Raghupati „ 

4 Raghu- 

nandana 

5 Yadu- 

nandana ,, 
G Visvanatha ,, 

7 Vedagarbha „ 

8 Vagisa „ 

i 

Adhoksaja 

! 

! 


The first Pontiff of the Socle Mutt was Visnu Tlrtha the young- 
er brother of Madhvacarya. Tt was to this Mutt that Vadiraja, 
the author of the Laksalamhara , belonged and it was over its 
affairs that he presided during his lifetime. From the precept- 
orial order of the Mutt given above, it will be seen that Vadiraja 
is the fifteenth from Madhvacarya and that Vagisa Tlrtha was his 
Guru and predecessor on the Pltha of the Sode Mutt . It is to 
this Vaglsa Tlrtha that reference is made in the works of 
Vadiraja: — 

Tirthaprabandha 1 , 4. 

( Rukrrdrtiiavijaya 1 . 8 ). 
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This Vaglsa Tlrtha is the fourtecnth-not the “ Seventh succes- 
sor from Anandatirtha, ” as stated by the late Dr. Bhandarkar 
and Prof. P. P. S. Sastri. The mistake is due to a confusion be- 
tween Vaglsa Tlrtha of the Sode M u1t-{ the real Guru of Vadiraja ) 
and another Vaglsa Tlrtha who appears in a different line of 
succession form Madhva-and who was a common ancestor of 
both the present Raghavendrasvami and Uttaradi Mutts. The 
preceptorial line, in this case, is as below-* — 

Table II 

Sri Madhvacarya 

I 

1 1 1 1 

1 Padmanabha Tlrtha 2 Narahari „ 3 Madhava „ 4 Aksobhva „ 

1 

5 Javatlrtha 

1 

6 Vidyadhiraja „ 

1 ;; 1 

7 R&jendra Tlrtha 7 Kavlndra „ 

1 1 , 

11 Vvasaraja Svamin 8 Vaglsa „ 

( ) I 

9 Rftmacandra „ 


10 Vibudhendra „ 10 Vidyanidhi „ 

1 1 

16 Raghavendra,, 13 Raghuttama „ 

( ) 

It will he seen from the above that in Madhva hagiarchy there 
are altogether four Vagisa Tirthas — three in the Udipi Mutts 1 
and one in the “ main-line " but only one Vadiraja . In assign- 
ing a Guru, therefore, to the latter, regard must be paid to pro- 
babilities, to the genealogical tables of the Mutts and to other 
historical data available- The name of Vadiraja s Samnyasa-Guru 
was certainly Vaglsa Tlrtha;* but seeing that he himself hails 
from the Sode Mutt* it is but necessary to assume that the 

l One in the Kr^ndpur, one in the Kanut and one in the Sode Mutt. 

» cf. wI^T^TgcT: I 

X His tomb is at Sode. Vide also Vol. II I , p. xii para 2, line <, ( Introd. ) 
of Prof. P. P. 8 SastrPs MahabhUrata. 
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Vaglsa Tlrtba referred to by bim as his Guru, must also be of the 
same Mutt. What is more, we have actually a Pontiff of that 
name immediately preceding Vadiraja on the list of the Mutt. 
Nay, we have even the tomb of Vaglsa Tirtha of the Sode Mutt 
at Udipi. These facts speak for themselves and further comment 
is needless. The theorists would not have gone all the way to 
Kavlndra Tirtha and his line in search of a Vaglsa Tirtha and 
pitched upon his disciple, 1 had they been aware of the presence 
of a Vaglsa nearer home in the Sode Mutt itself. .It is obvious 
from their writings that they have not at all consulted 
the of Vadiraja’s own Mutt. The fact at least that 

Vadiraja succeeded not to the Fitha of Kavlndra Tirtha but 
to that of Visnu Tirtha at Sode, ought to have opened their eyes 
to the truth that his Vaglsa Tirtha was a different person from 
theirs ! 


II Traditional and Literary Evidences 

There are many stories current among the followers of 
Madhva presupposing Vadiraja *s contemporaneity to Vyasa 
Tirtha (alias Vyasaraja Svamin ). 8 A modern scholar may 
hesitate to accept them all as genuine. But even he must concede 
them an ultimate basis on facts. Anyway, tradition is not the 
only thing that we have in support of the belief in the contempo- 
raneity of the two. There are interesting literary evidences also, 
of unimpeachable character : — 

( 1 ) In one of his sulddis , Purandara Dasa, 3 the great Father 

1 Elsewhere Dr. BhaDdarkar confound Vadiraja with Kavlndra. ( Collect- 
ed Works II. p. 7. ) 1928. 

8 See Vyasavijaya of Srinivasa Tirtha for a story of the recovery ofVySsa- 
mSrti-Saligram by Vadiraja from VySsaraja, while on a visit to the latter. 
Pt. Srinivasabhatta of the Dvaita Siddhanta Skt. College, Udipi, recounts in 
his Life of VadirUja ( Kannada) (Jdipi, 1924, how AcyutarSya of Vijayanagar 
showed marked favour to Vadiraja ( p. 35. ) : — 

it 

See also Vyasayoglcaritam , by SomanStha, Introd. pp. ciii and clxxiii, 
Bangalore Press, Bangalore oity. 

8 There is little doubt that Purandara D&sa flourished in the 16th oantnry. 
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of Carnatic Music, eulogises his Guru Vyasaraja Svamin, 1 as the 
teacher of both Vadiraja and Vijaymdra Tlrtha : — 


* * # 




( 2 ) The above is corroborated by the following verse in the 
tiripadarajastakam, a poem in praise of Srlpadaraya alias Laksmi- 
narayana Tlrtha, the Vidyaguru A of Sri Vyasaraja. Svamin. 


^TfTT ^«T=P FR7 ^ H * q ( 


ITWTfTT T^T^TT jTJTTtT ^ T^TETFS 


*FPFs[: II 


[ Sfotra mahodadhi p. 317. Belgaum "| ( III, 6 ). 


( 3 ) On p. 524 of his Aravidu Dynasty , Fr. Heras observes 4 • — 


( a ) “In the state of Ikkeri, we must mention Vadiraja a 
man of great erudition and author of several works One of his 


1 In another of his Suladi s he says that Vyasaraja gave him upadesa and 

O 

mudra and also refers to his Master’s temporary occupation of the throne of 
Vijayanagar ( during the period of Kuhuyoja of Krsnadevaraya ) and to the 
building of the Lake of Vygsasamudra : 

fjST^oS ^35 

sqmifiqsfjg opf|f?T 

( Song no. 20, Purandara Dnsara SulSdigalu, Madhvabhajana M an jari, K. 

Bhandappa, Dharwar, 1932 ). The date of the grant of Vynsasanmdram to 
VyfisarSja is 1525-26. ( V. Kangacharya, Ins. Madras Presidency Vol. I No. 13 
of 1905. ) 

2 I am indebted to H. H. Sri Vidyavarinidhi Tlrtha SrTpadangalavaru the 
present SvSmi of the Sri Vyasaraja Mutt fcr this reference. 

A Cf. ^4'jjpTjqTrpiifF^^ RsjIURFW. ( N Ifd tjanirt a i, 0 ) Also colophon 
to his Upadhikhandana M and dr a m a ?lj a r > . 

4 Tho remarks ( a ) and ( b ) are quoted also by T. A, Uopiuafcb* Kau, 
Ep. Ind . XII, p. 346, 
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pupils is mentioned in a grant of Venkatappa Nayaka 1 of Ikkeri 
in the year 1614 A. D. " 

The disciple referred to is Vedavedya Tlrtha of the Sode Mutt 
to whom the grant was made. This shows that Vadiraja must 
have died some years before 1614. 

The same scholar writes •* — 

(b) Vadiraja Tlrtha was a costudent of Vijaylndra 2 Tlrtha 
under Vyasaraya. Vadiraja also was a great controversialist 
and commentator on Madhva works. 

III. Internal Evidences from the works of Vadiraja. 

( 4 ) In my papers on the date of Madhvacarya published in 
the Annamalai University Journal ( Vols. iii, 2 and V. 1 ) I have 
shown that 1238-1317 A. D. is the only date that satisfies all the 
traditional, literary and epigraphic data available- In the light of 
this date, it will be obvious that 1339 A. T). would be too early a 
date for the demise of Vadiraja. For, it leaves barely an interval 
of 22 years between the demise of the two which is ludicrous 
seeing that we have to accommodate therein as many as fifteen* 
Pontiffs I Even if the date arrived at by me is not accepted, we 
have another land-mark in the inscriptions of Narahari Tlrtha-one 
of the early disciples of Madhva. The last of these is dated 1293 
A. D. Narahari was Pontiff for seven years and Padmanabha Tlrtha 
before him for nine. Even assuming that Narahari died in 1293 — 

( which is not true, his actual date of demise being tirirnukha 
1333 ) — we get at 1277 as the year of Madhva* s departure from 

t His date is 1582-1629 A. D. ( Ep. Car. vii, p 43. 1902. ) 
z Inscriptions indicate that Vijaymdra was alive in 1577, 1580. He suc- 
ceeded to the pTtha of Surendra Tlrtha in 1539. There are grants to Vadiraja 
in 1571, 1582 and 1593. Those to Vyasaraja cover the period 1511-1532. There 
is nothing to disprove the studentship of the two under VySsaraja since all of 
them flourished within the 16th century and Vyasaraja predeceased his dis- 
ciples. My friend Dr. R. Nagaraj i Sarraa tells me that he has heard it said 
that there is a refutation of a certain view in Vadi raja’s Yuktimallika, in the 
GurvUmoda ( c. on Nyaydmrta) of Vijayindra Tlrtha with a comment that the 
attitude taken by Vadiraja is opposed to the, views expressed by their common 
Guru, Vyasaraja in the Nyaydmrta. This is yet to be verified. 

3 Or even nine according to Prof. P. P. 3. Sastri which has been shown to 
be erroneous. 
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the world. This again leaves us but an interval of sixty-two years 
which too, is preposterous for fifteen Pontiffs-especially when we 
bear in mind that the Udipi-Pontiffs are as a rule recruited direct 
from the Brahmacaryasrama and are normally longer-lived and 
1 rule ’ longer than other Svamis elsewhere. 

The epigraph ic material at our disposal, bearing on the 
Pontiffs of the Udipi Mutts, clearly enables us to work out an 
average of 18-20 years * reign ’ for each Svami. An interval of 
270 years at least is thus inevitable between Madhva and Vadi- 
raja. 

Thus from whichever point of view it is approached, the date 
of demise 1339 A. P, proposed for Vadiraja, collapses. 

( 5) The date of Jayatirtha also, has immediate and important 
bearing on that of Vadiraja. Jayatirtha is the commentator par 
excellence ( ) of the Dvaita System. His works were com- 

mented upon by many illustrious writers like Vyasaraja 
Svamin, Vijaylndra, Raghavendra etc. Vadiraja too, has left a 
commentary on the Tattvaprakasika of Jayatirtha, — called 
G urvarthadipi ka, — of which a Ms. is preserved in the Mysore 
Government Oriental Mss. Library ( C. 1842 ff 125. p. 510 ), 
He also eulogises the services rendered by Jayatirtha to the 
cause of Dvaita Vedanta in the following stanza of his Tirtha - 
prabandha ■ — ( III, 18 ). 

sftTPt: ii 

With the help of the geneo-chronological tables of the Mutts 
which give the year of Jayafclrfcha’s demise as Vibhava y we can 
easily fix his Pontifical rule between 1365-88 A. D. — if 1238-1317 
is admitted as the correct date of Madhva. Even apart from that, 
it would be clear from the passage in the Mahabharata-Tdtparya * 
nirnaya 1 of Madhva himself that his date of birth cannot be pushed 

1 faSTHirfr ^WfOTi 5 ^ I 

3?ni5ld3: U II ( xxxii, 131 ) 

The verse fixes 4300 Kali - 1199-1200 A. D. as the terminus ad quern of the 
AoSrya’s birth. No date earlier than 1238 squares with the requirements of 
the Ins. of Narhari Tirtha. 

13 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. 1 
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farther back than 1200 A. D. Even the most bureaucratic estimate, 
must allow the Acarya a life of fifty years at least, on earth. This 
would place the departure of Madhva, (hypothetically) in 1250 
His four disciples-* Padman&bha, Narahari, Madhava, and 
Aksobhya, ‘ruled’ for 48 years in all— and Jayatlrtha who 
succeeded Ak9obhya for 23 years. The interval between the 
departures of Madhva and Jayatlrtha is thus sCventy-one ( 71 ) 
years. According to this calculation, Jayatlrtha s demise must 
have taken place in 1321 a. D. If that were so, the demise of 
Vadiraja — who has not only commented on a work of Jaya- 
tlrtha, but is also, according to Prof . P. P. S. Sastri , his great- 
great-grand-disciple ( through Vagisa Tlrtha of Table II ) — could 
not have occurred so soon as within 18 years after Jayatlrtha ! I 
Vadiraja would then be a contemporary of Jayatlrtha himself 
which is unthinkable. 

(6) In the last verse of the Sripadarajasatkam 1 composed 
by him, Vadiraja acknowledges Vyasatlrtha as his Guru • — 



<TCtTT ll ( verse 7 ) 

( 7 ) Another reference to Srlpadaraya and Vyasaraya is to 
be found in one of the songs 2 of Vadiraja •* — 

sfrtTT^r wto 
f^qr**mr *rri%grsr 
sfr< 

( Vddirajara Kirtanegalu, Udipi, p. 37, song 65 ). 

i This is different from the tirlpadaraja$taham already oited. It is in 
the Asvadhati metre which is characteristic of Vadiraja. Its alliterative 
style also Is reminiscent of the author’s Dakavatara stotra t Yuktimallika , 
Sarasabharati etc. The poem was published as part of a lecture on the Life 
of Vyasaraja, delivered before a meeting of the Bharatiya Madhva Unnati- 
s&dhaka Sahgha ( Power Printing Press, Chickpet, Bangalore City, 1927 ). 

* Vadiraja was not only a commentator and controversialist but also a 
devout D5sa in the line of famous Dasas. The Dasas composed devotional 
songs in Kannada-many of whioh have been published. 

3 I am indebted to my friend Principal M. Rsmacandra Rau, M. A, of 
the D. S. Sanskrit College, Udipi, for this reference. 
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IV. Epigraphic Evidences 

( 8 ) At Sode, 1 the original seat of the Mutt of Vadiraja, is 
a temple of Trivikrama, built and consecrated by Vadiraja him- 
self. This fact is referred to in the following verse of his Tirtha 
prahandha (1. 76): — 

5Trm ^ snren* u 

A stone inscription at the temple gives Saka 1504 Citrablianu 
( irSfirr ) corresponding to 1 582 A. D. as the year of its 

consecration. 

Eleven years later, Arasappa Nayaka, Chief of Sode, (1555-98) 
made Vadiraja grants for the upkeep of worship at the temple. 
The year of this grant is Saka 1515 Vijaya ( infrar ) = 

1593 A. D. It is mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. xiv, pt. 
2 Kanara pp. 345-48, and by Buchanan in his Travels. These two 
inscriptions prove that Vadiraja was in flesh and blood in the 
years 1582 and 1593. 2 His demise therefore, must have taken 
place only later. This agrees perfectly with the following 
commemorating the demise of Vadiraja still preserved 
in the Sode Mutt ; — 

3TTTT *T7T WTwifTZFm « 

*nir T%aHTrfHT^rr^r rasrr 

tth: w 

The verse gives 1600 A. D. as the date of Vadiraja’s demise which 
agrees with other epigraphic and literary data brought together. 

( 9 ) Two other inscriptions from the Krsna temple at Udipi 
also support this date. They have been cited by Mr. Gode ; but I 
shall refer to them again as their bearing upon the Paryaya 
System has not been made clear by him. The details are as 
below : — 

• Sonda or Soonde as it. is officially designated. It is a small village 
situated about ten miles north of Sirsi, in the Karwar Dt. of the Bombay 
Presidency ( North Canara ). 

% And in 1571 A. D. as shown by Mr. Gode, ( Ep, Car, V.l J, Sb, p, 10. ), 
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(a) “ On another stone slab built into the northern wall of 

the Krsnamatha-A record of the Vijayanagar king Vlra- Venkata* 
patl I recording in Saka 1536 = 1614 A. D. Pramadin , the grant 
of the village of Huvinakere 1 2 3 by Vehkatappa Nay aka of KeladI 
while Vedavedya Tirtha , pupil of Vadiraja Tirtha wan the priest of 
the Temple . ” 2 [ Italics mine ]. 

( Rangacharya : Ins. of Madras Presidency Vol. 2, pp. 870-71 ). 

( b ) “A Canarese Ins. on another stone slab built into the 
same wall.-A record in Saka 1535 =1613 A. D. Pramddin , men- 
tioning Vadirajafclrfcha and his pupil and providing for offerings. ” 

( No. 235, 114 of 1901 ). 

The real date of Vadiraja \s demise must therefore be after 
1593 A. D. Given the date of his successor's tprW as 1614, we can 
easily fix 1596-97 or nearabout, as the last gqffsr of Vadiraja ”. 
His demise consequently, must have occurred after that date- 
which again agrees with the date given in the ^WHT^-viz. 
1600. A. D. 

Tradition accords Vadiraja a life of .120 years. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that he was alive between 1539 4 -and 
1597, 5 and flourished entirely within the sixteenth century. 

Prof- P. P. S. Sastri-following Dr. Bhandarkar-lias thus made 
a mistake of marly three centuries in the date of Vadiraja. It 
is very doubtful therefore if his would yet be the earliest dated 
or datable commentary on the Mahabharata . 

1 Huvinakere ( near Kumbhasi ) was the native village of Vadiraja. 

2 i. e. when he was the Officiating Priest or q'qtv 7 ;gI I TI- as the Ins. puts 
it — I ls a system of rotation of office of 
chief priest, in force at IJdipi whereby the eight svamis of the eight Mutts 
officiate in turn each for two years, as Head Priorst. It is clear from the 
above Ins. that in 1614 Vadiraja was no more, and that his successor Veda- 
vedya Tirtha was then the SvSmi of the Sode Mutt whose qv/pj “ turn ” 
had come in 1614 or so. It is deducible from this that 1596-97 must have been 
the last qpqfq- of Vadiraja SvSmi. 

3 As each Mutt gets its turn once in sixteen years. 

* The year of Vy&saraya's demise. 

* The year of his last qzfpr as deduced from the Ins. of 1614. 
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P. S. Since writing the above, I have been able to gather 

that there are also the following songs of early Dasas in support 
of Vadiraja’s having been a disciple of Vyasaraja Svamin •* — 

( 10 ) (a) ° 

trR%T% T%^r^fF2[~^TfT- 

TT%T% ^rri% XXX 

ZTTTmVZWf F**T% XXX 

~-*TRTCrqT ^TT%%TT ° 


Vi jay a Dasa ; 


(1)) Vgjk ^ ^ *TT^ ^TvT c 


TTT*? lWT^nmT 3TT- 


rRf RT^r^RT 


“^rra* jttts *tt- 

^rrc i% 


H^TTf ^r ^onrr'TT^r x x x 

[ Timmanna Dasa disciple of ( a ) 

(0) q-fTTft &WZ HmiTTo 

^frTTTTT^naf^ 

3?rf^ srg^ir ir 

qn^^T^q-ir 


qr*nr wr © 

v-> SO 

L Srlda Vitthala disciple of J agannatha Dasaru I 
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LITERARY NOTES* 

BY 

V. RAGHAVAN, M. a., Ph. D. 

X 

The B. O. R. I. Ms. * Bharatasastra grantha. ' 

The B. O. R. I. Ms. No. 40 of 1916-18 bears the name Bharata- 
sastra grantha, evdently a conjectured name given by somebody. 
I perused the Ms some years back and from the identity of 
quotations found in this Ms with those found in the Srutiranjinl- 
vyakhya on the Gltagovinda by Cerukuri Laksmidhara and from 
the reference by the author in both to a Frasannaraghavavya- 
khya of his, I concluded that the B. O. R. I. Bharatasastra grantha 
was a Natya work of Cerukuri LaksmSdhara. This I wrote 
in an article of mine on later Samgita literature in the Journal 
of the Madras Music Academy, V ol. TV. p. 56, and on the basis 
of a letter of mine on this subject, Mr. P. K. Gode wrote a note 
on the identity of this B. O. R. I. Ms in the Annals of the B. O. 
R. I., Vol. XV, pp. 240-242. Earlier, Mr. Manmohan Ghosh 
had mentioned this Ms in the Introduction to his edition of 
Nandikesvara’s Abhinayadarpana, pp XIX-XX, as appearing 
to be a curious compilation of passages from the works quoted 
in it and certain unmentioned sources like Dandin and Nandike- 
svara. Immediately after the appearance of Mr. Gode’s note. 
Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi informed me that as a matter of fact 
the curious Bharatas&stra grantha in the B. O. R. I. was but a 
fragment of Cerukuri Laksmld harass Srutiranjanl itself. Subse- 
quently, I got the B. O. R. I. Ms and found that Mr. M. R. Kavi’a 
information was fact. I compared the Ms with the text of the 
Srutiranjanl, of which there are many Mss in the Madras Govt. 
Oriental Mss. Library, and have satisfied myself that this 
Bharatasastra grantha is a fragment of a very irregular nature 

# Continued from Ann&U of B. O. R. I. Vol. XVI. pp. 129*142. 
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of the SrutiranjanT, bearing a name which somebody must have 
given on finding the indefiniteness and irregular nature of the 
Ms in which words and verses on subjects of the Bharatasastra 
occur. Only one or two Fratlkas are discoverable to show that 
it is a commentary on the Gltagovinda. 

Another fact which emerged out of this examintion of the 
B. O. R. T. Ms is this : The Ms bears on the top of first page the 
number “ 7-6-8 What is this ? It is the Shelf Number of a Ms 
in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library which is described 
in the Descriptive Catalogue under no. 12993 and under the title 
‘ Talalaksana \ B. O. R. I. 40 of 1916 -18 and Madras Descriptive 
Catalogue 12933 are identical. A comparison proves this, though 
the description given in the Madras Catalogue does not show 
this, being somewhat defective. The beginning extracted in the 
Madras Catalogue refers to the matter towards the end of page 
two of the B. O. R. I. Ms. In both Mss, there are verses on Tala 
at the end with a Telgu gloss : the Telgu gloss is omitted in 
the extracts given in the Madras Catalogue. 

Madras 12994 is described in the catalogue in the words “same 
work as above ”, i. e. 12993. Really it is the same as Madras 
12992, Talalaksana attributed to Kohala. The B. O. R. I. Ms and 
Madras 12993 give among the loose verses on Tala at the end 
the verse rirsar etc. which is the opening verse of Madras 

1-992 which is the same as Madras 12994 and India Office, 
Eggeling, 1126, 1127. 

Thus, B. O. R. I. 40 of 1916- 18 is an irregular fragment of 
Cerukuri LaksmTdhara's SrutiranjanT on the Gltagovinda, with 
some stray verses on Tala with Telgu gloss at its end and must 
have been supplied from Madras. The older members on the 
staff of the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library are able to 
identify the hand also in the B. O. R. I. Ms. 

LaksmicUiuras works 

There are numerous Mss of Cerukuri LaksmTdhara’s Sruti- 
ranjani vyakhya on the Gltagovinda, two noteworthy features 
of the Mss. being the considerable differences in readings 1 and 

1 There are longer and shorter reoensions. 
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the attribution of its authorship to Laksmldhara’s patron, king 
Tirumala, in certain Mss. Seshagiri Sastri's Report. IT, Madras, 
pp. 63-65, gives a list of authors and works cited in the Sruti- 
ranjani and also the other works of Laksmldhara or Laksmana. 
K. P. Trivedi al so mentions the several works of Laksmana or 
Laksmldhara in his introduction to Laksmldhara’s Sadbhasa- 
candrika in the Bombay Skr. Series ( LXXI. ). ( Intro, pp. 14-17 ). 
This Laksmana became a Samnyasin in after-life and was then 
known as Ramanandasramin. The works written by this writer 
are •* The Sadbhasacandrika, the raramanjari , Prasannaraghava- 
vyakhya, Gltagovindavyakhya-Srutiranjani and Anargha- 
raghavavyakhva. The last was written by him in his Samnyasa 
srama. ( Tanjore Catalogue, P. P. S. Vol. VIII., pp. 3322-5). In the 
Srutiranjanl, he quotes a Kavya of his also ; but of that we do 
not know the name. ( Seshagiri Sastri, Report II, pp. 63, 209-211 ). 
For some of his works, see also ITultzsch, Reports Skr. Mss in 
S. India, III, Intro, pp. VIII-IX. 1 

Dr. S. K. De gives on p. 309 of Vol. I. of his Skr. Poetics ( T ) 
Alamkaramuktavall ( Auf. I 32 a ) and (2) Rasamanjarl cited 
by himself in his commentary on the Gltagovinda as two works 
of Cerukuri Laksmldhara. The latter is evidently a mistake for 
the Svaramahjarl mentioned as a work of Laksmldhara by him- 
self. See Seshagiri Sastri, Report II. pp. 64 and 203. It is also 
doubtful if Cerukuri Laksmldhara ever wrote an Alamkara- 
muktavall. Aufrecht I. 32 a mentions an Alamkaramuktavall by 
a Laksmldhara, referring us to K. 98 and B. 3,44. On I. p. 538 a , 
Aufrecht mentions this Laksmldhara separately from the author 
of the Sadbhasacandrika. There is an Alamkaramuktavall by 
Visvesvara found in many Catalogues and available in print 
also. The father of this Visvesvara is a Laksmldhara who is prai- 
sed both at the beginning and end of the work. It is likely Biihler 
and Kielhorn have entered Visvesvara’s Alamkaramuktavall 
as Laksmldhara’ s and Dr. De has mistaken that Laksmldhara for 
the Cerukuri writer. There is yet a third Laksmldhara, son of 
Nrsimha and pupil of Anantananda Raghunatha who wrote the 

1 Father Heras says in bis Aravidu Dynasty, I, p. 517, that Laksmldhara 
wrote the AnargharSgha a 1 
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AmrtataranginI, commentary on the Bhagavata, the Advaita- 
makaranda and the Bhagavannamakaumudi. The note at the 
end of the Ms of the Bhagavannamakaumudi in the Tanjore P. 
P. S. Cat., XIV. p. 6385, identifying this Laksmldhara with the 
Cerukuri namesake is wrong. 

XI 

Itihasottama 

Aufrecht gives the following references to this work: Vol. I. 
58b— Taylor I, 302. Oppert 2281. II, 5665. Vols. II and III of the 
Catalogus Catalogorum contain no notice of any Ms. of this 
work. 

Taylor I, 302 gives the name wrongly as Itih&sasamuccaya, 
the name of another work of a similar nature. Aufrecht has cor- 
rected and entered it as Itihasottama and the summary of com 
tents given by Taylor also proves that the Ms. described by him 
is Itihasottama and not Itibasasamuceaya. Taylor has these 
remarks on the nature of the work •* ‘ A discourse between Bhrgu 
and Saunaka Rsi, in the manner of the Puranas. * * * 

* the bearing of the whole is on the glory of Visnu. 

Some of the contents are — * * * * * var- 

ious like matters : each having the illustration of a tale. The 
whole is like a Puracam, perhaps gatherings from several. 1st to 
34th adhyaya, and so far complete. 3 leaves on the nature of 
Vaisnava worship seem added. ’ 

Some of the contents indicated by Taylor are •* duties of Guru 
and Sisya, Visnu bhakti, Tapas, gift of food, pilgrimage, chastity, 
Karma, Atilhisatkara, Samnyasa, Vairagya, Anugainana, Varna- 
dharmas, Asramadharmas. 

In both instances, Oppert enters Itihasottama as belonging to 
4 Dharma \ by subject. 

There is a Ms. of the Itihasottama described by Dr. A. B. 
Keith in Vol. II. Pt. i of his TO catalogue, under number 6080. 
Dr. Keith says of it ; ‘ The Itihasottama, a collection of tales, here 
twenty-five in number, illustrating the greatness of Visnu, in the 
form of a dialogue between Saunaka and Bhrgu. ’ 4 For this work 
see Taylor, Catal., i. 302, who analyses it under the incorrect title 
14 { Annals, B. O. R. I* 1 
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Itih&sasamuccaya ; Madras Catal., iv. 1351, 1352, may be this 
work, but it is presumably rather a mere variant of the text 
connected with the Mahabharata.. 

In the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, there are four 
Mss. of the Itihasottama, Descriptive Catalogue numbers 1978, 
14286 ( incomplete ), 15686 ( complete except for small lacunae 
in the last three pages ) and M. 54-15 which last is yet undes* 
cribed. It is to the first of these, D. 1978 ( iv. pp. 1351-2), 
that Dr. Keith refers. The descriptive note in the Catalogue 
says : ‘ complete in 31 Adhyayas. This is another compilation 
from the Mahabharata similar to Itihasasamuccaya 7 ( which is 
described in this catalogue under the immediately preceding four 
numbers ). D. 14286 described in Vol. XXV-Supplemental, 
p. 9596, is a fragment of the same work containing the 19th 
( without beginning ) to a part of the 26th Adhyaya. D. 15686 
described in Vol. XXVII ( not yet issued ) p. 10347, is complete 
except for some small gaps towards the very end. M. 54-15 
which has not yet been described is a complete Ms. 

Dr. Keith says that the first-mentioned Madras Ms is pre- 
sumably rather a mere variant of the text connected with the 
Mahabharata. To this presumption, he is led by the incorrect 
information supplied by the descriptive note at the top of the 
extracts in the Madras Catalogue which says that this Itihaso- 
ttama is another compilation from the Mahabharata similar to 
the Itihasasamuccaya. The Itihasottama is not a compilation 
from the Mahabharata only, like the Itihasasamuccaya. The 
Madras Ms. and the 10 Ms. described by Dr. Keith are identical. 
The work in full contains 34 chapters. The 10 Ms. stops with the 
25th chapter and the post-colophon words ‘ * and 

the scribe’s verse at the end of the 10 Ms. are wrong. 

The 10 Ms. begins with the general benedictory verse ?UTnrnT 
which is absent in the Madras Mss The second verse of 
the IO Ms. etc. is the sixteenth verse ( D. 15686, Paper, 

Devanagarl, was examined ) of the Madras Ms which has addi- 
tional verses in the beginning. The last colophon extracted by 
Dr. Keith runs thus .* win sf r frareftwr 
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5TTT* ^ari^ft^SOTTtr*. \ This colophon occurs at the end of Ch. 25 of 
D. 15686, Mad. Ms., p. 200. Ch. 25 of the Mad. Ms. also deals 
with Citramal&’s story. Thus, the Madras Ms. called Itihasottama 
is not a variant of the Itihasasamuccaya. 

The following is an analysis of the work •* Ch. 1 is intro- 
ductory. Saunaka approaches Bhrgu and asks him to speak of 
the means to attain Nissreyasa, which will not be a bliss that 
will be short-lived as the one attained by mere heaven-giving 
Dharmas. Saunaka enlightens Bhrgu on Pravrtti and Nivrtti, 
or Phalasarhnyasa in doing Karma and on the Yamas and 
Niyamas. Towards the end of the ch., the importance of the 
Guru is stressed upon. Ch. IT. The greatness of the Guru and 
his worship by the Sisyas. This is illustrated by a story of how 
Sumati, Kapila and other pupils attained to high state by 
worshipping and serving their preceptor, sage Gautama. Chs. 
Ill and IV narrate the story of Vikuksi to point out how even 
the sinner is saved. Ch, V — Ahirhsa, the greatest of all Dharmas 
and its illustration with the story of Sakala, a Brahman of Indra- 
prastha. Ch. VI. Tapas and its greatness ; illustration by the 
story of sage Devala and the Gandharva Huhu, which forms 
the prelude to the well-known Gajendramoksa story. Ch. VII. 
The greatness of giving water ; story of Sllavatl and Yama. 
Ch. VIII. Tlrthayatra and Annadana compared ; the latter 
praised ; the story of Satyajit and Satyaketu to illustrate the 
superiority of Annadana. Ch. IX. P&tivratya and the story of 
Svetavatl and her husband Somapa. Ch. X. Grief and family 
worry ; the story of a Siddha removing the grief of Indragupta 
bemoaning his wife’s loss. Ch. XI. Atithipuja, the chief duty of 
the householder ; the story of king Dillpa and Yama disguised 
as a hunter. Ch. XII. Abhayadana and Sadhusamvada ; the story 
of Raghu and a Raksasa. Ch. XIII. Evils of wealth and the great- 
ness of salvation and wisdom. No illustrative story. Ch. XIV. 
How to get Virakti in Sarhsara ? Story of Markandeya and a 
Brahman. Ch. XV. Release from Naraka by Harinamasam- 
klrtana ; story of Pu9kala’s dialogue with the men in charge of 
Hell. Ch. XVI. Stealing a Brahman’s property the worst sin ; 
story of a Brahmaraksasa and a Brahman. Ch. XVII. On crea- 
tion, creator and the universe ; the worship of the creator ; 
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Visnub? explanation of the process creation to Brahma. Ch. XVIII. 
Moksamarga elaborated, as expounded by the young Satvadbana 
to her mother. Ch. XiX. Nature of Maya and the means to over- 
come it, as expounded by Visnu to Narada. Ch. XX. The fruit 
of worshipping Visnu, as taught by Siva to Markandeya. Ch. XXI. 
Bhumidana and its greatness ; the sin of stealing land : the story 
of king Satajit. Chs. XXII-XXIII. Visnubhaktimahatmya and 
the story of Visnumitra. Ch. XXIV. Who is dear to Visnu? 
The story of the neglected queen Kantimatl and her worship of 
Visnubhaktas. Oh. XXV. On Bhakta, Bliakti and the story of a 
woman-devotee, Citramala. ( Here Keith's 10 Ms. stops ). Ch. 
XXVI. The path of salvation for erring women ; the story of 
Susobhana. Ch. XXVII. The path of salvation for the erring 
man ; Ajamila’s story. Ch. XXVIII. On the fruit of Dana accord- 
ing to Desa, Kala, Patra, Dravya and Bhava ; the story of 
Maudgalya. Ch. XXIX, How the sinner, demon Parasu attained 
salvation by contemplating on Visnu. Ch. XXX. Satl Anu- 
gamana ; story of Gab hast ini, wife of Dadhici. Ch. XXXI. 

‘ Maghamasasnana ’ as narrated by Krsna, to Yudhisthira with the 
story of the king Surasena of Pratisthana. Ch. XXXII. Sraddha 
and its Phala. GargaV exposition of Kausika’s story to his pupils. 
Ch. XXXIII. The greatness of the Grhasthasrama ; story of king 
Vrsadarvih. Ch. XXXIV. Anukramani of the 33 Chs. and con- 
clusion. 

In D. 15868 alone, there is a half-finished post-colophon list 
of the Puranas and Upapuranas. 

The contents of this work are derived from various Puranas 
and not from the Mahabharata only. The work is in the words 
of the author himself who has taken the matter from the Puranas 
and has given them his own expression, though here and there, 
old verses and words and phrases of the originals are seen. As for 
example Ajamila story in this work and the same in the Bhaga- 
^ata. The work is of the same nature as the Itihasasamuccaya, 
with a few common subjects, the illustrative stories of which 
however differ. 1 The work is not mainly on Visnu 's greatness. 

1 Most of th© illustrative stcrios in the ItihSsottama are from sources 
other than the MahabhSrata. 

There is a Ms. of the ItihasoUama in the Adyar Library, Adyar Cata- 
logue, I. p. 135% and there are two incomplete and one complete Ms. of it in 
the Mysore Oriental Library ( Mysore Cat. I, p. 147). 
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XJT 

A sal tay a \x commentaries on the tfmrtis of Ganich a and TAkhitn 

Jn the list of authors on Dharmasastra given at the end of his 
History of Dharmasastra, I, Mr. P. V. Kane says of Asahaya: 

“ About 700-750 A. D. ; author of Bhasya on Naradasmrti, of 
Bhasya on Gautamadharmasutra and probably of commentary 
on Manusrarti. ’’ (p. 680 b ). Asahaya and the above mentioned 
works of his are noticed by Mr. Kane in section 58. 

To these three commentaries of Asahaya, we have to add now 
commentaries of his on the Smrtis of Sankha and Likhita. There 
is a discussion on Samnyasins in the Nyayaratnadlpavall of 
Anandanubhava, pupil of Narayanajyotis ( Madras Ms. R. 5505 ) 
in which a number of Smrti texts are. quoted. Asahaya is one of 
the writers quoted here. 

|>. 160 : ^frT 

^TTWTrf etc. ” 

Commenting on this, Anandagiri says : 

“ cqT^qT'dr HR ^RTTrT I 

grf^r^T i ’’ 

p. 116. Madras Ms IT 4459. 

Since Anandagiri says ‘ — ' we may take Asahaya 
as having written two commentaries on the two texts ascribed 
separately to Sankha and Likhita. Mr. P. V. Kane's History of 
Dharmasastra does not mention Asahaya as having commented 
on Sankha and Likhita ; but it speaks of an anonymous Bhasya 
on Sankhalikhita on pp. 77 and 317. 

XIII 

Kaslsvara ( Raja), a Smrti writer 

In the same above-mentioned context 1 in his Nyayaratna- 
dlpavall, Anandanubhava quotes a Raja : 

1 Tho controversy here is with Bbaskara and his followers. AnandSnu- 
bhava informs us here that there is a story that, because of Bhaskara's hatred 
of the Paramahamsas, the Kasmirian Pandits rejected BhSskara's work, 
despite his erudition ( p. 153. Mad. Ms. ) and that BhSskara was a KarpStaka 
( PP* l 62 " 3 - Mad. Ms. ). 
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“ Kiw sr h i f g rfc4c frf% 

fir ‘ * * * * 

h 1% tt# wrurrrfw^f ^iitt * * * * 

^.Tfrr 3 t^*t i *%a-y ^nw?t 

3TT^5 »J^?q T sqT^^THH: I " 

p. 163. Madras Ms. 

From this we learn also that a court poet wrote the Smrti 
work for the Ring. Who is this Sucra king in whose name a Smrti 
work is current V Commenting on this passage, Anandagiri says : 

htpt 3rfer %d^i^ 

etc. etc. 

p. 124. Mad. Ms. 

Neither as Raja nor as Kaslsvara is this writer found in Mr. 
P. Y. Kane's list of Dharmasastra writers. 


Mahumban d hava , a commentary on the Manara- Dharma- 
Sastra hy Leila LaksmidUara 

In the long and informing colophon on Lolla Laksmldhara and 
bis ancestors found at the end of Laksmldhara’s commentary on 
the Saundaryalaharl, we are told that Lolla Laksmldhara wrote 
a Tlka on the Manusmrti, called the Mahanibandhana. 



p. 229. Mysore Govt. Ori. Lib. Series. Bib. Sansk. XI. 
This commentary on Manu is not mentioned in Mr. P. V. 
Kane’s History of Dharmasastra. I. 

Other Smrti works of Lolla Laksmldhara 

Laksmldhara has contributed to every branch of Sanskrit 
Literature, as this terminal colophon as well as the verses at the 
beginning and the end of his Saundaryalaharlvyakhya show. 
Besides the above- noticed commentary on the Manusmrti, 
Laksmldhara has written many Smrti works, one of which the 
colophon fortunately mentions. It is Sarasvatlvilasa. 


1 On the Smrtimah5rpava, see Kane, pp. 308, 602 b and 670 b 
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k — * *jfr! H«M ra — ’’ 

In the same colophon, Laksmldhara is described as having 
been patronised by Gajapativlrarudra — ^r^T?fr^cT»T5rTfk^T?^r. 
This Gajapativlrarudra is none else except the king in whose 
name the Sarasvatlvilasa is current. It is significant that the 
same Mahgala SI oka etc. occurs at the beginning of both 

the Sarasvatlvilasa and the Saundaryalaharlvyakhya. Thus 
there does not seem to be any doubt regarding the Sarasvatl- 
vilasa being a work of Lolla Laksmldhara. Mr. P. V. Kane 
however takes king Prataparudradeva himself as its author, 
( See Section 100, His. Dha. JSas. X 1 


1 See also p. VII. of the Introduction to the Mysore Edn. of Saundarya- 
laharivyakhyS where this question of the authorship of the SarasvativilSsa 
is disoussed ; see also Pathak Com. Vol. p. 402, fn. 1 and P. K. Gode on the 
authorship of the Sarasvatlviifisa in the Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol. lb 
pp* 233-4, trhdre holla Lak^raidhara is proved as the author 



NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


BY 

P. K. Gode, m. a. 

No. XXXVI 

EXACT DATE OF AMARAKIRTI, THE AUTHOR OK A 
COMMENTARY ON THE RTUSAMHARA OF 
KALIDASA — A. D. 1593 


In my note 1 * 3 on “A commentary on the Rtusafnhara of Kalidasa 
by Amarakirtisuri” I drew the attention of scholars to the only 
Ms of this commentary available in the Govt. Mss Library at 
the B. 0. R. Institute. Poona, viz. Ro. 372 of 1887-91. I tried 
also to fix the probable limits for the date of the author of this 
commentary viz. 1550 and 1600 A. D and tentatively assigned 
Amaraklrti to the 16th century. 

The evidence for the limits of Amaraklrti’s date recorded by 
me was more probable than direct but since my note was publish- 
ed I have come across the following evidence regarding Amara- 
klrti’s date which corroborates the limits fixed by me 
tentatively : — 

In the Dictionary of Jain Biography K the following entry has 
been recorded regarding Amaraklrti — 

“ Amaraklrti — Under him a Ms of Jinadatta’s Vivekavilasa was 
transcribed in Vik. Sam. 1649-Samvat 1649* varse bhadrapada mast 
Krsna-pakse , navamydm tithaii , Sornadine likhitoyam granthah. 

Sri .Nagapurlya tapa gaccha diraga bha. Sri Sri 3 Harsa- 

klrtisuri. Sri Sri 3 Amaraklrti vijaya rajyapam. Sri Sri Raja- 

1 Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol. I, pp. 234-236. 

a A Dictionary of Jain Biography ( Part I- A ) compiled by TJmrao Singh 
Tank, 3. A., LL. b., Pub. by The Central Jain Publishing House, Arrah, 
1917, p. 55. 

3 Vide Indian Bphemeris, Vol. V, p. 387 — The date of the Christian efa> 
corresponding to this date would be Monday , 18th September 109 J. 
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klrtih tat-sisya likhitam Muni R&makirtih Sri A/hpam-madhye. 
A kabbara( A kbar )ra jy e. 

Ref. — Des. Cat. Cal . Sans. Coll. XI, p. 332 

The Mb referred to in the above entry is deposited in theLibrary 
of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. It was copied in the year 
Sarhvat 1649 = A. D. 1592 (18th September ) at Ahipura ( =modern 
Nagpur ) when Amaraklrti was at the head of the Nagapuia tapa- 
yaccha during the reign of the Emperor A kbar. 

The above particulars furnished by the Ms. of the Vivekavilasa 
are quite definite as regards time and place of the copy in 
question. We shall now try to identify the Amaraklrti mention- 
ed in the colophon of the Ms of the Vivekavilasa with the Amara- 
klrti, the author of the commentary on the Mtusamhara , the only 
Ms of which is available in the Govt. Ms. Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute. The B. O. R. I. Ms. definitely ascribes the authorship 

of the commentary to Amaraklrti ( “ FTT ]qr 

srsm ^rrnftwr ” ) and this AmaraKirti is 
further stated to be the head of the Nagapur tapogana 
( “ )rrpTi ^gcroT^T ” ). 

We are not aware of any other Amaraklrti acting as the head of 
Nagapura tapagaccha between A. D. 1550 and 1600 and hence 
will be justified in identifying the author of the commentary on 
the Rtusamhara with his namesake under whom the Ms of the 
Vivekavilasa was copied at Nagapur in Sam 1649 i. e. A. D. 1592 
during Akbar ’s reign 1 A. D. 1556-1605 ). 

If our identification of the two Amaraklrti's is accepted we 
shall have to assign the author of the commentary on the 
Rtusamhara to the last quarter of the 16th century. 

The Dictionary of Jain Biography mentions two other name- 
sakes of Amaraklrti • ( 1 ) 44 A Dig. Bhattaraka author of the 

Svayambhu-Sahasranama-Stotratiku ' ’ and ( 2 ) “ the Author of 

1 Akbar patronised the Jaina learned men. In A. D. 1582 he placed 
HIravijaya Snri in the first division of the order of the Learned. In 1 59 2 
he conferred the title of yugapradhana on Jinaoandra Suri. An inscription 
of Sarhvat 1651-52 ( A. D. 1594-95 ) at Anhilavada Pat an a describes the 
interview between Akbar and Jinacandra SUri (See Diet, of Jam Biography 
pp. 37-38 ). 

15 [ Annals, B. O, R. I. ] 
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a commentary on Ratnasekharasuri’s Sambodha-sitteri. I have 
not examined the question of the chronology of these two authors 
and hence am unable to say anything about it in the present note. 

The third namesake of our Amaraklrti not recorded by the 
Dictionary of Jain Biography has been brought to our notice by 
Prof. Hiralal 1 2 of Amraoti. He is distinct in all particulars of 
time and place from our Amaraklrti of the Nagapura tapagaccha. 
He belongs to the “ Mathura Sangha ” and the line of spiritual 
preceptors as recorded by Prof. Hiralal is as follows ; — “ 3TmcT- 

” 1-Ie completed his 

work in apabhramsa in “ W*T, r£<Trsr 

(^JW? bjr, ^ y ikrij, ” when son of of the 

Calukya dynasty was reigning at Godbra in Gujarat. He wrote 
seven other works viz. ( 1 ) ^fwrrsr ( 2 ) ^r?5T ( 3 ) q^rspr 

(4 ) ay ( 5 ) gHrf^rrrf^rf^nr ( 6 ) and 

(7 ) CTr^rsT^rg. I have verified the date of the as record- 

ed by the author and find that it corresponds to Thursday 16th 
August 1160.- It would thus be seen that this namesake of our 
commentator flourished 400 years earlier. 


1 Vide Jain Antiquary Vol. H, Part 3, pp. 80 -92 and Vol. II, Part 4, 
pp. 120-131 ( 1935-36). 

2 Vide Indian Ephemeris t III, p. 383. 



MAHABHARATA, ITIHASA 

BY 

Dr. Ananda K, Coomaraswamy, D. Sc. 

In connection with Mr. Tadpatrikar’s remarks on the Maha 
bharata in ABORI. XVII, 193 j p. 409, may I suggest that “ the 
words of scripture have many meanings ” and that this general 
proposition holds good as much for oriental as for Western scri- 
ptures ; and that Professor Thadani’s theory of an allegorical 
meaning, whether or not it be valid in itself by no means nece- 
ssarily excludes the validity of literal ( historical ), moral or 
anagogic ( pdrmarthika ) meanings. 

On the other hand, Mr. Tadpatrikar’s citation of such phrases 
as rtihasottamad asmat , etc., is very far from proving a sole 
validity or even the importance of an historical interpretation. 
One must not be led astray by the modern and laukika use of the 
word itihasa. In SB. XLI[, 4. 3. 12-13 both^ itihusa and purana 
are “ Veda ” ♦ in AB. III. 25 the Ruparna saga ( obtaining of Soma 
by the Gayatri ) is called an itihasa and Sayana on SB. AI. 5. 6. 8 
says that “ Itihasa is an account of primordial events ; ( purdrrtta 
prufipadakam ):* or as others express it itihusa means a BrUhmana 
account of creation ( s rsti -prati pa dakim brahmanam i. e. what 
modern scholars would call a 4 creation myth ? ) such as “ In the 
beginning ( agre ) all this universe was just the waters In 
SB. XL 1. 6. 9. it is expressly stated that it is the conflict of 
Devas and Asuras that is related “ partly in the akhyana and 
partly in the itthasa \ 

It is difficult to understand how anyone can read the Maha- 
bhar&ta without recognizing in it a somewhat humanised version 
of the Vedic conflict of Devas and Asuras, now represented by the 
Pandavas and Kauravas. To cite only one significant moment, 
Arjuna’s protest “ Even for the sake of empire over the three 
worlds... I will not fight ” ( BG. I. 35 and II. 9 ) is not merely 
like but the same as Indra’s “ Not for the sake of empire will I 
slay ” (J. I. 202-3) Mitra’s reluctance to slay Soma-Vrtra, '‘Surely 
he misliked to slay ” ( SB. IV. 1. 4 . 8-9 ), and Indra’s “ I will not 
slay ’ ' MS. IV. 3. 4 ). These are not mere analogies, but reda- 
ctions of one and the same puravrtta . 2 

1 That is as muoh as to say that the bhavavrtia hymns of RV. are itihasa . 

& For some further indications see my “ Darker Side of Dawn 7 
Washington, 1935, P. 12, Note 6. 
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It by no Lneans follows that history may not have reflected 
the primordial pattern, on the contrary, it is nothing but the 
fact that history has repeated and still repeats the primordial 
pattern that gives any validity at all to literal and historical 
interpretations of scripture. But very surely it was not for the 
sake of these historical analogies, not as already euhemerised 
documents, that the scriptures were compiled. The “miraculous 
elements in epic literature are by no means “ poetical ” glori- 
fications and enhancements of human events, but metaphysical 
formulations and the most essential parts of the story, which he 
only can be said to have “ understood ” yx enam reda. Whoever 
restricts himself to the literal and lowest levels of reference is 
neglecting the greater part of the contents of the texts. 

Modern attempts to prove the historicity of the epics are 
conditioned in part, of course, by a natural reaction against the 
accusation of a “ lack of any historical, sense *’ in Indian culture 
generally. But the European scholar is perfectly correct in his 
diagnosis of an indifference to history in India; the Indian wrong, 
untrue to himself, and lacking in the courage of his own con- 
victions and traditional indoctrination when he denies this virtue 
in himself. 

There is a way of considering the course of events ( lokavrtta ) 
not so much as past and future as ever present ( nityam ); and 
from this point of view, assumed in the Sarhhitas and implicit 
in the “ later ” itihasa , the relation ( pratipadaha ) is not a 
matter of “ memories, ’ ' nor in the scientific sense “ historical *\ 
As Plotinus has so well expressed it, “ Memory is for those who 
have forgotten ”. If the Epic is not true today , it is not true at 
all. If we “ exult, cry, and weep ” with the epic heroes, it is 
not because they were so-and'so or so-and-so, or lived at such 
and such a date, but precisely because of their timeless univer- 
sality. Just as we are touched by the Vedic Liebesgeschichte 
Himraels, the loves of DyavaprthivI, Surya and Usas, Yama 
and YamI, Pururavas and UrvasI, Saman and Rk, Manas and 
Vac — , more deeply than by any modern novel- not because 
these were once individual essences of our kind, but because 
their passions are reflected and repeated in our own experience, 
who are their children. 1 

1 Cf. my •' LTdee de 4 Creation Eternelle ? dans le Ijfcgveda, ” Etudes 
Traditionelles , Jan. 1936. 
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THE CHILD IN ANCIENT INDIA by Dr. Mrs. Kamalabai 
Deshpande, G. A., Ph. D., Principal, S. N. D. T. Women’s 
College, Poona 4, 1936; pp. 226 ; Price Rs. 2/-; Verms 
Stores, Book-Sellers & Publishers, Poona 4. 

It iB a happy sign of the times that Indian women are gradually 
entering the several fields of intellectual, social and political 
activities, hitherto looked upon as the preserves of men. The field 
of oriental learning has had no fascination hitherto for the best 
intellect of Indian womanhood owing partly to the dry-as-dust 
nature of antiquarian studies and partly on account of the absor- 
ption of almost all educated women in India in the work of social 
and educational amelioration of their brothers and sisters. 
Though all highly educated Indian women cannot take to in- 
tellectual pursuits for their own sake, there is no reason why some 
of them, having the necessary intellectual acumen should not 
maintain in later life an unquenchable thirst for knowledge in 
any specific field of research. We, therefore, welcome the book 
under notice as an earnest of future efforts of the authoress in the 
field of oriental research. 

The present volume is a thesis submitted by the 
authoress to the German University in Prague in the year 1931. 
Prepared as the thesis was, under the almost paternal guidance 
of the late Dr. M. Winternitz, it has enjoyed the benefit of his 
scrupulous regard for fact and method combined with a pains- 
taking study of an unostentatious but useful subject viz. an analy- 
sis of the Indian rites which concern the child. These rites are 
the so-called Scithekaras which governed the whole mundane exist- 
ence of an ancient Aryan. Mrs. Deshpande has dealt with only 
those 8(ifhskaras which concern the child, moulding its future social 
and religious life. She has given us a workable definition of a 
Safaskara, or rite • “ A Samhara is a socio-religious rite by the 

performance of which the life of the present Hindu or Brahma- 
nicai Arya is sanctified Elsewhere she defines ‘ ritual 7 as a 
“ stereotyped expression of belief. 77 As the subject of inquiry 
has been oonfined mainly to Anciei.t India Mrs. Deshpande has 
had to rely upon the record of the Safhskaras as found in the 
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early Brahmanical literature, though the work contains " many 
interesting references to rites and customs which are still in 
vogue in India to day. ” 

Tne beliefs and customs that surround the life of a child in 
modern India even in the most orthodox circles are a conglo- 
meration of cultures, through which the Hindu Society has passed 
during several centuries since the Vedic period of Indian civiliz- 
ation. Tantric beliefs and customs, as distinct from purely 
Brahmanical sarhskaras, which mainly governed the life of a 
child in ancient India, have enriched the Hindu religion and 
culture to so great an extent that leaders of Hindu thought in 
modern times have failed to give a scientific definition of the 
term k ‘ Hindu. ? In view of these difficulties in the way of a 
comprehensive and accurate survey of Hindu beliefs and customs, 
which are the very crux of Indian civilization as it has survi- 
ved to day, Mrs. Deshapande has done well in studying a single 
aspect of this vast subject with full documentation of the sources 
utilized in her thesis under notice. In fact it is a systematic 
attempt to lay bare al! the aspects of the problem in a thorough- 
ly informative manner and clear style. It would prove useful to 
all students of ancient Indian culture as it gives us a close in 
sight into the social and religious life that surrounded a child in 
ancient Indian We end this short notice of the book in the words 
of Mrs. Deshpande's guru, L)r. Winternitz, now no more ! 
“ Let me express the hope that Mrs. Deshpande in spite of the 
strain of her practical educational work may yet find time to 
continue her research work in the field of Indology which she 
has so ably begun. ” 


P. K. Gode. 



VERGLEICHENDES UNI) ETYMOLOGISCHES WORTER- 
BUCH DES ALT-INDOARISCHEN ( ALT-IN DISC HEN ) 
von Walter Wusfc, Dr. Phil, und O. O. Professor an der Uni- 
versitat Munchen, Lieferung 1-3 ( Titebogen uad Bogen 1- 
13), Heidelberg 1935 . — Indo-Germanische Bibliothek Her* 
ausgegeben von H. Hirt u. W. Streitberg, Erste Abteilung : 
Sammlung Indo-Germanischer Lehr- und Handbucher, 
Zweite Reihe • Worterbucher. 4- Carl Winters Universitats- 
buclihandlung. Price RM. 9. 

Sanskrit, or to revert to the phraseology of the. Comparative 
Linguist, Old Indo-Aryan, has had the fortune among the classi- 
cal Indo-European languages of being the first to have a magni- 
ficent and epoch-making Lexicon in the life-work of Bohtlingk 
and Roth as embodied in the Petersburg Lexicon, 1855-1875. The 
magnitude and authoritativeness of this Lexicon, when we con- 
sider the amount of new research since done, is really astound- 
ing. But unfortunately this enviable position was not maintain- 
ed in the case of an Etymological Dictionary ; Latin and Greek 
usurped this place in the publications of Walde, Boisacq, Ernout 
and Meillet. The reason is not far to seek : few people in India 
were interested in Comparative Linguistics, and unfortunately 
those in Europe and America who had unrivalled opportunities 
of undertaking this work, gave their time to other studies. The 
first work in this direction to be published was that of Uhlenbeck : 
Kurzgef assies etyrnologisches Worterbuch der alt-indischen Sprache , 
Amsterdam 1898. But this was very small and with few bibliogra- 
phical details. TIig second effort in this direction came from the 
Brothers Leumann ( Ernst and Julius), but only one part contain- 
ing the Introduction and entries a to ju appeared as EtyrnUogisches 
Worterbuch der Sanskrit- Sprache Lieferung I, Leipzig 1907. 
Nothing further was done until 1924 when the Italian Scholar 
Ermenegildo La Terza started publishing his Saggio in the journal 
Rivista Indo- Greco- It alica di filologia-lingua-antichitd. But the 
entries covered only a few words ( a to ^ p ) for the six 
years 1924 to 1929. Thus three attempts were made 
with very indifferent success within 31 years, each 
roughly marking a decade. In the meantime Ralph 
Lilley Turner in London was busy working at a Comparative 
Etymological Dictionary of Nepali which was published in 1931, 
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This was but the preliminary work to a Comparative Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary of Ne^ Indo-Aryan through the stages of Old- 
and Middle Indo-Aryan, intended as a crowning volume to the 
monumental work of Sir George Grierson. Still a comparative 
etymological dictionary of the Old Indo-Aryan was a desidera- 
tum. A fourth attempt was announced by Professor Walther 
Wust of Miinclien some years back, and he has been busy work- 
ing on this for nearly 13 years now, amidst his many other short* 
er and bigger studies, and finally we are here presented with 
the first three parts of this epoch-making work. Before proceed- 
ing to a review of these parts we heartily wish Prof. Wust every 
success for his great undertaking and its speedy publication for 
which the whole scholarly world is waiting. It is gratifying 
to note that unlike Leumanns’ and La Terza’s works, Prof. Wust 
has got the complete presscopy of his work ready, and we earn- 
estly desire and hope that the fasciculi will be published regu- 
larly and within a reasonably short period. 

This first fasciculus containing three Lieferugen covers viii 
and 203 pages. We are given to understand on p. ii of the cover 
that the entire work, divided into three sections, will be publish- 
ed in Lieferungen of about four forms each (i. e. 64 pp. ) at the 
price of RM. 3 for each Lieferung, and when completed it will 
extend to over 3000 pages ( or about 200 forms ). The first 
section consists of a Vorrede or Foreword which is really an 
Introduction giving very full details about the work, a list of 
abbreviations and a full bibliography. The second section is 
the main one dealing with the comparative etymology of Old 
Indo-Aryan. The third section, we are given to understand, 
will be entirely devoted to appendices, etc. so that the work may 
be referred to by non-Sanskritists even, and incidentally be an 
indication of the correct etymology of other cognate languages. 

The Vorrede, as already mentioned above, is more like a Fore- 
word and Introduction that we usually associate with English 
Publications, and on top of it, as an illustration of the author’s 
method of linguistic approach, we have a fairly big study entitl- 
ed “ W ortkundliche Beitrage zur arischen Kulturgeschischte und 
Welt-Ans<shaung y I : Eine indo-iranische Dialeot-Isoglosse im 
Rgveda *\ dealing with the hapax legomenon cakqmd- ( pp. 86- 
112 ). A large part of the Vorrede is unfortunately devoted to 
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personal criticism, which, however-much deserved, could better 
have formed part of an independent brochure instead of a 
scholarly and admirable and painstaking work. Detailed 
criticism of the other works in the field, as for instance that 
of Uhlenbeck ( p. 16ff. ) is worthily given, but unfortunate con- 
troversy ( though no doubt, deeply connected with Prof. Wust's 
lifework, ) with the late Prof. Charpenfcier might have been 
easily avoided in the Vorrede. What is most striking here, 
however, is the clearness of principles and the precision of method 
enforced by Prof. Wiist in his linguistic work. This will give 
a mark to Prof. Wust's work which will be hard indeed to emu- 
late. The recording alone of the bibliographical notes would 
have ordinarily been the life-work of a single scholar; over and 
above this Prof. Wiist has kept himself in constant touch with 
present-day work and when this Dictionary is completed, it 
will not only be the most comprehensive etymological dictionary 
of a classical I-E. language, but also the most informed and the 
best documented. 

It may he questioned whether all this bibliographical work 
will be of any use, but Prof. Wiist, quoting that old Master of 
Sanskrit Linguistics Jacob Wackernagel, tells us that even 
amidst the accumulated heap of dust we might discover some 
gold grains justifying the effort. One is reminded of PatanjalPs 
kupa-khanana-nyaya in his Mahabhasya in this connection. It 
would perhaps have added to the usefulness of this work if Prof. 
Wiist had also included the orthodox Sanskrit Grammarians in 
this list ; for however much they lag behind from the point of 
modern Linguistics, their power of observation and love of truth 
are almost unrivalled. 

On pp. 112 ff. Prof. Wiist gives us his scheme for a Synthetic 
Lexicon in nine different groups. This is but an indication of 
his deep sincerity and conscientious work for that critical 
linguistic approach which alone can raise the science of Lingui- 
stics on a firm basis. His analytical monograph scheme, illu- 
strated by the study of caksmd -, is the only one which will give 
us some positive result in the vexed problems of Middle and 
Modern Indo-Aryan etymology, for here there is no such denial- 
cation as in the earlier I-E. field. 

X6 [ Annals, B.O. R. I. J 
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The Bibliographical section is subdivided into seven groups 
and occupies 61 pages ( i. e. pp. 134-194 ). It is only necessary 
to look at the print to know how much information is packed 
up within these pages. Of the actual comparative etymological 
dictionary of 01- A. we are presented with 12 pages ( pp. 197-208), 
wherein only three full articles and part of a fourth are dealt 
with. Thus we have the base of the demonstrative pronoun a- 
as the first entry ; the verbal augment a-as the second ; the 
privative a(»)-as the third and the interjection a as the fourth. 
The matter given here is not sufficient to give us an insight into 
the nature of the work as a whole, which insight, however, we 
hope we shall be given in plenty in the next fasciculus. But a 
perusal of the Yorrede, monograph and bibliography has sharpened 
our appetite for more of this delectable linguistic fare, and it is 
our ardent hope that Prof. Wiist will not disappoint us. 

There is one suggestive remark in Prof. WiisPs Vorrede, bound 
to be of the greatest interest to Indian students and scholars who 
have not had the fortune of learning German. This is about an 
English edition of this fundamental and epochmaking work 
( see p. 4 ). It should be urged ardently on the author that the 
Sanskrit loving public of India, exceeding in number all the rest 
of the scholars interested in I-E. have a right to expect an 
English edition which is intelligible to a majority of them, 
rather than a German edition. It would be a fitting gesture if the 
Prof, and the Asiatic Society of Bengal work out a scheme in 
this direction. 

As one who has been engaged for some years on a compara- 
tive etymological dictionary of Middle Indo- Aryan the reviewer 
is in a fit position to realize the amount of labour, thought and 
care which Prof. Wiist has bestowed upon his dictionary. In 
welcoming this unique and magnificent introduction to a scient- 
ific study of Sanskrit and Old Indo-Aryan etymology, we extend 
our heartiest good wishes to the illustrious author, and look 
forward to reviewing the next fasciculus with the greatest plea- 
sure and hope that we shall soon have the completed work with us. 

S, M. Katre 



THE MYSORE UNIVERSITY ENGLISH-KANNADA 
DICTIONARY, Part I ( A to Billow ), Bangalore ; Printed 
by the Superintendent at the Government Press, 1936 5 
pp. ii, 96. 

Lexicographical activities seem to have increased in the pre- 
sent decade in the field of Indian Linguistics, and there has been 
a bumper crop of Dictionaries, Lexicons, Glossaries etc. cover- 
ing some of the most important languages in India. The year 
1936 marks the completion of the Tamil Lexicon under the fost- 
ering care of the Madras University only to see the beginning 
of another venture of slightly different nature, this time under 
the patronage of the Mysore University, in the shape of an 
English-Kannada Dictionary. Universities in Southern India 
deserve the most sincere thanks of the reading public for the 
generous manner in which they have subsidised these movements 
which are necessary for advancement of learning and scholarship 
in so many directions and thus set an example for the Northern 
Universities to follow. Though this is not the first occasion to 
see an English-Kannada Dictionary ( for there have been at least 
three up to now ) the book under reveiw is a work on very com- 
prehensive lines, and we are given to understand that it will be 
completed in twelve parts of 96 pages each. It is to be hoped 
that we will soon be able to get the remaining parts in quick 

Buccession. 

The object of the Dictionary is “ to help to convey into the ver- 
nacular modern ideas expressed in English ” in the field of 
science, technology, history, sociology and other branches of 
.Humanities, and from the first 96 pages we can confidently 
express that the object is more than successfully achieved. Both 
the Government and the University are to be warmly congratul- 
ated for putting into action the resolution of the Mysore Repre- 
sentative Assembly passed at its Dasara Session in September 
1925. The plan is as follows *• the English word is given first in 
Clarendon type, followed by its phonetic value in Kannada 
( for which a few special symbols have been devised ) and the 
meaning in Kannada ; phrases and idioms centring round this 
tee included in the same article* There are certain defects in 
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the phonetic transcription which might have been easily correct- 
ed ; for instance the broad open o in English has been given the 
Kannada equivalent a, s. vv. abiological , abnormal , abolish , abomi - 
nable , abo r t , absbrb, etc. So far as the main object of the Diction- 
ary ( quoted in the beginning of this paragraph ) is concerned, 
this part of the work is redundant, We believe that this is meant 
for the increasing number of Kannada readers interested in tear- 
ing the English language through the medium of Kannada, and 
for such if this part is accurately given the Dictionary will be 
of inestimable value. We admit that there are difficulties in ac- 
curate representation of phonetic values in Kannada script as in 
other Indian scripts, but they can be overcome by the introduc- 
tion of special symbols as already done in the case of the a in bat t 
notwithstanding the paouliar speech habits of the people for 
whom it is meant. Thus for instance the English spirant v is 
always represented aB in aspirated bilabial v ( ~vh > in Marathi, 
but to so represent the English value in Marathi phonetically 
would be absurd. 

Referring to the actual equivalents the Editor’s remark on 
page ii of the Preface is worth quoting : “ With regard to find- 

ing suitable equivalents, reference has been made to almost all 
the dictionaries and glossaries that are available in the several 
Indian vernaculars-Kannada, Telugu, Tamil, Marathi, Hindi, 
Bengali-and to Sanskrit dictionaries.” While admiring the 
Editorial Board for its truly cosmopolitan outlook in the search 
for equivalents it will not be out of place to request them to for- 
mulate the general principles on the basis of which they are to be 
adopted from the other cognate or Indo- Aryan languages, for 
we have a right to know them. Certain words, whether coming 
from Sanskrit, Persian or Arabic source, have become the com- 
mon property of all Indian languages and we cannot escape them. 
The general principles enunciated should have bearing on ideas 
not having a widely current equivalent in other Indian languages. 
The editors have rightly given the place of honour to Kannada 
equivalents, and it is to be hoped that this system will be uni- 
formly followed, consistent with the particular meanings. 

A perusal of the first 96 pages convinces us of the comprehen- 
sive nature of the work *, they cover praotioally most of the tech- 
nical sciences and arts. The editors have done well to oonsuiU 
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the two Oxford Dictionaries in the selection of material for the 
English part, and when the present Dictionary is fully published 
we shall have the most comprehensive Dictionary of the English 
Language in a Southern Vernacular, and we shall look forward 
to congratulating the Editorial Board, the University and the 
Government for the splendid manner in which the work is carried 
on and the beautiful printing and get up of the first fasciculus. 

We think that this is an occasion for bringing to the notice of 
the Mysore Government and the Mysore University the absolute 
want of a good, comprehensive, historical and comparative Dic- 
tionary of the Kannada Language. This work can only be under- 
taken by the Government in consultation and combination with 
the University on such a large scale, covering not only the liter- 
ary strata, but inscriptional and dialectical as well, with a com- 
parative etymological basis and full references. The Tamil 
Lexicon has done a great service to Tamil culture, but a 
Kannada Lexicon on the basis outlined above is very essential 
for a proper evaluation of the Kannada culture. Not only will 
Kannada culture gain something from this, but Dravidian also 
will gain immensely and we shall have in this a work which will 
further the study and our knowledge of South Indian Linguistics 
as well. It will also supplement the Englisb-Kannada Dictionary, 
which has been so ably begun, and thus set another example for 
the remaining South and North Indian languages to follow. 

S. M. Katre 



THE BUDDHACARITA : or ACTS OF THE BtfDDHA-Part 

I- Sanskrit Text, edited by E. H. Johnston, D. Litt ; — Part 

II- Canots i to xiv translated from the original Sanskrit 
supplemented by the Tibetan version together with an 
introduction and notes by E. H. John ston-Pan jab Univer- 
sity Oriental Publications Nos. 31 and 32 Lahore 1935-36; 
pp. xxii, 166 and xcviii, 232. 

Asvaghosa’s masterpiece and one of the earliest classical 
Sanskrit Mahakavyas, the Buddhacarita^ has at last met with a 
treatment worthy of its greatness and antiquity at the hands of 
the learned editor and translator, Dr. E. H. Johnston. In dealing 
with a work which has come down with a faulty tradition object- 
tive handling deserves greater value and importance than a sub- 
jective one, and the task of emendations, however edifying and 
interesting, is at best a personal approximation and always 
conjectural. Dr. Johnston is to be congratulated on the manner 
in which he has handled the difficult material with consummate 
skill, and the work before us is certainly more than “ a sub- 
stantial advance in the restitution and interpretation of the extant 
fragments of a famous poem. ” ( p. vi. of Part I ). 

The volumes are meant to be studied side by side, for some of 
the abbreviations are to be understood from the first part only. 
The text restitutions are based on a Tibetan translation and a 
Chinese translation of the Buddhacarita. In the preface to Part 
I the editor has enunciated the principles on which the text hag 
been based by a study of the materials ; all facts relating to 
Asvaghosa are ably dealt with in detail in the introduction to 
the second part. The extant text covers only the first 14 cantos 
with a few lacunae which have been filled in the English Trans- 
lation with the help of the Tibetan version. Besides the text 
the most interesting part of the two volumes is in the notes whioh 
are critical, interesting and very scholarly, bearing testimony 
to the deep study that Dr. Johnston has made specially of Asva- 
ghosa and generally of Sanskrit literature. We have no hesitation 
in saying that all future researches in Asvaghosa 's works will 
depend on the two masterly editions of Buddhacarita and 
Saundaratumda. 
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The get up of the volumes is worthy of the Panjab University, 
and the usual errors connected with printing in India are con- 
spicuous by their absence. The few that occur are already notic- 
ed in the Addenda et Corrigenda , p 231. The only slip we can 
mention here is not so much due to a misprint as to an omission 
in detail, vide Part II, p. lxxxi, foot-note 1 where Ind. Ant. is 
mentioned without the volume number. 

The learned editor, the Panjab University and the Baptist 
Mission Press in Calcutta have combined to place Asvaghosa’s 
masterpiece on a pedestal which will be very difficult of attain- 
ment for other critical editions of Sanskrit classics. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Johnston may be given the opportunity of publi- 
shing his translation of the remaining cantos ( known only thro- 
ugh Tibetan and Chinese translations ) in the Panjab University 
Oriental Publications. Last but not least, there is a very full 
index at the end of words discussed in the notes, which will be 
very useful to Sanskrit Lexicography. 

S. M. Katre 


STUDIES ON PANINI’S GRAMMAR by Barend Faddegon 
Verhandeling der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetensch- 
appen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe 
Reeks, Deel XXXVIII, No. I- N. V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgeversmaatsohappij, Amsterdam, 1936. Price 7/6; pp. 72 
The Astadhyayi of Panini, that masterpiece of Grammatical 
Analysis cum Synthesis, due to its manner of composition in the 
inimitable Sutra style, has no doubt sacrificed clarity for the 
sake of brevity ; but the reasons are inherent in the work and 
the period of its composition. Many of its divisions, ideas and 
notations have brevity for their aim, and as a consequence they 
may appear to go against modern ideas of Linguistics. But in 
this monograph the author makes a deep study of the structure 
of the Astadhyayi and brings out implications which show that 
after all when judged from a critical standpoint Panini is 
as modern as ourselves, and that in certain conceptions he is even 
in advance of us towards the right direction. Thus for example 
P*nini's conception of an indeolinable noun— form is evidently 
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more correct than the notion of Occidental grammar in calling 
in finitives and absolutives nominal verb-forms ( p. 9 ). 

The work is divided into two sections : Division I treats of 
the grammar of the indeclinables and ably discusses such terms 
hs niprda, avyaya, Karma-pravacaniya , up r v-pada , yaH etc. The final 
article of this division can bear repetition here • “ The worth of 

P&nini’s work for us is not in its linguistic information, however 
valuable many a detail may be, but in its fitness as a training 
for our understanding the Indian methods of composition : and 
specially as a scientific work it offers in this respeot great advan- 
tages. ,T Division II deals with the methods and mannerisms 
of composition in Panini’s Astadhyavl. Noteworthy in this sec- 
tion is § 73 giving a concise analytical table of A si. 

Finally there is an Appendix discussing some technical diffi- 
culties. The monograph is intended to be a preliminary study of 
Panini whom Prof. Faddegon sums up in § 63 ( p. 47 ) as follows: 
“ What is it that strikes us most in Panini, the ancient pioneer 
of grammar and auditive witness of the linguistic facts, when we 
compare him with Delbruck, investigator trained by modern 
methods of research and a great reader of literary documents ? 
What Etrikes us then, when taking account of difference and 
agreement, is the trustworthiness of Panini, bis power of obser- 
vation, his love of language, his deep intellectual and emotional 
understanding. " The Hindu public is deeply grateful to the 
author for such a correct and sympathetic estimate of the Great 
Master of Linguistic Science. The time has come for Occidental 
Linguists to enter into the spirit of Panini in order to break new 
ground in Linguistics, and this little monograph is the best 
primer towards a modernistic and scientific approach to the 
Astudhyayi. We shall look forward to the major work of Prof. 
Faddegon to which this is only an introduction. 

S. M. Katre 
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SAPTADVlPA PRTHIVI 
By 

Harilal Rangildas Mankad, b. a. 

JODIYA ( Kathiawad ). 

Before I lay out my plan of the Saptadvlpa classification of 
the globe it would be better to clear some issues which need our 
careful consideration and scrutiny, and which would be helpful 
to us in pursuing our inquiry. 

The work done upto now is based, I think, on certain notions. 
For instance, the European way of geographers is taken for 
granted to be fundamental for such work of non-European origin 
also. Our modern Indian scholars have accepted th8 present 
system of western cartography which gives first importance to 
North and places it on the top of the modern map. Next, the 
modern Indian scholars follow the present land masses in the 
familiar positions- Americas on the left and old continents on the 
right of the map. But perhaps the real deception against the 
correct allocation of our old geographical units is played on our 
mind by the particular shapes, configurations, and outlines of 
the present continents as fixed on the eyes viewed breadthwise 
from west to east. ( Plate I ). 

On the contrary, the ancient Indian praotice is very different. 
W© have got a valuable bit of Indian cartography in the cast 
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of the horoscope. In that drawing, Lagna 1 the point of contact 
of the ecliptic and the horizon of the eastern quarter, is shown 
on the top, which means our important direction, unlike the 
European North, is East. Moreover the land round our country 
of residence was quite naturally taken to be the starting point 
for all ideas and everything was conceived to be receding fur- 
ther away from this centre of our daily activities. ( Plate III ). 

Now let us fctudy the present map of the world keeping the 
eastern side on the top. ( Plate II ). The land mass presents a 
well-defined triangular shape, curiously resembling the figure of 
the outline map of England on a gigantic scale, with Bering 
Strait as apex and Americas as the base, stretching vertically 
and lengthwise from east to west. The arrangements of moun- 
tains, the main cordilleras, leaving aside the sub-ranges and 
the branching spurs, present a perpendicular setting. The 
Rocky-Andean base supports the Alpine-Himalayan verticle, 
making up the axial framework of the continents as it were. 
This triangle is washed by the waters of the oceans on the nor- 
thern and the southern sides. Again the triangle is divided by 
the Atlantic Ocean into two parts and the base is separated from 
the apex by an arm of the Pacific Ocean. Another noteworthy 
feature is that, due to the push given by the western fallback of 
the waters consequent upon the force of pull given by the eastern 
rotatory movement of the Earth, both these oceans have carved 
out a curving coast line on their viestern margins giving at the 
same time a convex bulge to the western boundaries of the lands, 
washed by their eastern waters. The Gulf of Mexico and the 
China Sea stand for the centres of curvature of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans respectively. Thus the westering effects of 
the waters and hence of the lands preeminently give an air of 
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reality to the Pur&nic geographical description of its curving 
configurations. 

Materials for deriving information of the ancient geography 
as conceived by the Hindus are scanty as they are scattered in 
works from the Rg^eda to the Puranas. Jain literature 1 gives 
some geography, but it is very meagre and mostly restricted to 
the Jambudvlpa. Again this information is in many cases 8 
badly tampered with. For example, the names of the mountains 
and the rivers of one Dvipa have been interchanged and inter- 
mingled with those of other Dvlpas. We get another illustration 
from the Ramayana, where the word Kutasalmali is twisted to 
drag in all the Dvipas in the commentaries, though the connexion 
of this word with Salmali is nothing more than that of New 
England with England. This has taxed our discretion rather 
too much and has detracted some researchists to divide the 
present lands into fantastical continents. 4 

Every Hindu has heard the Scriptural geographical names. 
The most important of these names are Meru, Saptadvlpas, 
Jambudvlpa, Bharatakhanda, Aryavarta, Ksirsagara, Udaya- 
giri, Astaoala and Patal&s. We find from the Rgveda that they 
had some knowledge about the 7 races b of men, 7 regions of 
the earth c and 7 ridges of mountains. 7 But it is strange that 
Meru the mainstay of the Puranas, is not mentioned in the 
Rgveda. This fixes one limit of our subject. On the other hand, 
in the Epics, the Puranic names are already given to Indian 
places and peoples and hence they represent society which looks 
rather modern. While though the Puranas are of later product- 
ion, they still preserve the traditional information of earlier 
times as against the history of the Epics. Geography is one such 
subject and the beauty of it is that almost all the Puranas are 
identical in their exposition of the subject. Where variants occur 

1 1 On the Indian Sect of the Jains* by Buhler and Burgess ( Luzao, 

Loudon, 1903 ), Pp. 61ff. 

fc Texts of the PurSnas will ■bow this. 

S IV. 40. 39. 

< Educational Review, Vol. XXIX. Nos. 5, 7, 8.; Map of 
M. M. Yajnik of Baroda. 

* VIII. 40. 8. 

« 1.22.16. 

« VIII. 85. 2, 
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they are mostly interpolations. Apte's Sanskrit Dictionary Bays, 
“ The number of these divisions varies according to different 
authorities, being four, seven, nine, or thirteen, all situated 
round the mountain Meru like the petals of a lotus flower, and 
each being separated by a distinct ocean. In N. 1, 5. the Dvlpas 
are said to be eighteen but seven appears to be the usual number ; 
cf. R. 1. 65 and S. 7. 33. The central one is Jambudvlpa under 
which is included Bharatakhanda or India. ” This gives us the 
other time limit of the subject. 

In this paper I am concerned with the 7 principal Dvlpas and 
as many Oceans. They are in order: — 1 Jambu (Asia), Ksaroda 
( Indian Ocean ), Plaksa ( Asia Minor - Enlarged ), Iksurasoda 
( Persian Gulf, Red Sea, Aegian Sea, Black Sea, Caspian Sea), 
S&lmali (Africa), Suroda (Mediterranean); Kusa (Europe); 
Ghrtoda ( Arctic); Krauhca ( N. America ); Dadhimandoda ( Atl- 
antic ) ; Saka ( S. America ), Ksiroda ( Pacific ), Puskara ( Austr- 
alia and Islands), Suddhoda (Antarctic ). After the last named 
ocean lies the Suvarnabhumi ( Antarctica ) with Mount Lok&loka 
in its midst. 

Amongst these, Jambu is the central Dvlpa with Meru in its 
midst. All other Dvlpas are said to be lying concentrically 
round the Jambu and separated from each other by the oceans. 
Jambu is the innermost of them all ; and the other Dvlpas and 
oceans are Baid to be getting bigger and bigger in geometrical 
progression with Suddhoda as the largest and outermost ocean. 
The usual simile or symbolic expression used in describing the 
situation of the Dvlpas and the oceans is that they lie round the 
Meru like the petals of a lotus. 2 This forms the principal data 
to start with. 

Before proceeding further I shall try to explain the two 
hitches which have decoyed the oriental scholars rather too long. 
First is the position of Meru. Meru at the North Pole 3 is a bogey 
oreated by the haunting idea of visible circular motion of the 

1 Vftman, 11. 35.— I ; Also Siva. UmS, 
18. Iff. 

* VatSha. 75 4lff,— ^ SrfSren \ 

^3^ S5rq*i || v? I) 

Also, GargasamhitB VII. 43. 2. 

* 4 The Arctic Home in the Vedas * by B. G. Tilak, Pp. 67, 70, 385, 453* 
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heavens at that place. But lands were like a revolving tyre of 
a cart wheel to our men who had fcheir midday when the sun 
just passed by the Meru in its zenithal transit. Circular motion 
connected with the Meru cannot be the rotation effect at the 
north pole as according to the Tetrahedral Theory 1 of the arrange- 
ment of land and water masses on the globe, there cannot be land 
at the north pole. It can therefore indicate the daily solar tran- 
sits; or better, as we shall see later on, it can indicate the revo- 
lution effects of the sun's attaining the northernmost point in 
the heavens; when it begins to recede southword* after reaching 
Mount Meru. Relying on this theory I look to Mount Kail&sa 
and the attendant Manasarovara, the most famous names in the 
posfc-Vedic literature to be representing mount Meru and the 
Jambunadasara 3 round which the Meru spread. I may here point 
that Meru in reality represents that vast plateau 3 of Central Asia 
which extends northwards from the Kailasa. This dispels the 
notion that the Dvlpas and oceans were situated in concentric 
belts round the Meru representing the polar regions. It is physi- 
cally impossible according to the Tetrahedral arrangement. 

Another illusion of this type which has caught fast the rigid 
mentaliiy of the Pandit is the Lotus Theory. True it is that the 
lotus is circular but it is equally true that it is not made up of 
continuous rings of single-petal belts. The petals are arranged 
bit by bit and one behind and between the two and vice versa 
in interlocking positions leaving as many interstices as there 
are petals, outer petals getting bigger than the inner ones. Thus 
the symbol of lotus stands for neat arrangement of land and 
water and not for the circular or rather ringular shapes of the 
continents and oceans I may therefore say that the lotus sym- 
bol only suggests the fan-like spread of the land with well-set 

1 If we take a tetrahedron that is a four-sided pyramid and hold it on 
its tapering point, then the edges of the pyramid and the lower point ( the 
antaretio land ) will represent lands and the three sides and the top ( the 
artio waters ) will represent waters. This is actually what will happen if a 
spherical body shrinks or collapses from within. 

Vide, ‘ Geography-Struotiral, Physical and Comparative \ by J. W. Gregory, 
Pp. 17 ff. Also Ency. Br. ( 13th Kdn. ), XXX. 177 b . 

* Siva. UmS. 17. 19. 

3 VarSha.Cfaa.77ff, 
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land portions resembling a petalled sector of the lotus. Nothing 
more is possible. The tetrahedral earth debars any other pre- 
sumption. ( Plate II. ) Similes cannot be too literally inter- 
preted, when in Indian literature the fac6 is a lotus, the eye is 
a lotus, the hand is a lotus, and the foot is also a lotus 1 In fact 
the Puranas actually use other terms in describing the countries 
of the Jambu. They use the Dhanus 1 or the Bow and the Tri- 
kona 2 or the Triangle. It may be noted that both these terms 
strenghten the above-mentioned theory of triangular and fan- 
shaped spread of the petalled sector of the earth-lotus. The land 
is also compared with the rabbit 3 and the pippala tree. 4 The Meru 
and the Lotus Theories as explained above will at once prepare 
us for a progressively widening earth from the Jambu westwards. 
( Plate II ). That is what the Puranas have virtually preserved 
for us, and that is what the shape of the present earth actually 
is. This settles the first fundamental requisite pf our ancient 
geography — the fan-like shape of the earth. 

This outlook of the earth clears one more important issue, 
I mean the term 4 Dvlpa ’ which means ‘having water on two 
sides ’ 5 A look on the map ( Plate III ) will at once show that 
the land-belt of the earth extending as it is from east to west 
is enclosed on two sides by the water of the northern and southern 
oceans, ‘ Dvlpa ’ was perhaps the Indian rendering of the word 
‘ World ' and its seven divisions - the seven petals of the lotus- 
made it 4 Saptadvipa \ 

Now before I proceed to identify the positions of the seven 
Dvlpas I should like to make one observation. I do not see 
any reason to believe that the present configuration of the earth 
has undergone any material change in its lands and waters 
since the time of the period under discussion in this paper. The 
only feature I am inclined to take into account is the Rift Valley 
of Africa, though not its actual existence as a continuous link 

i Mbh. Bhlsma 1. 6. 38 ; VarSha, 75. 35. — J I 

* Garuda. 15. 60-61.— sprat ^ \ and so on. 

3 Bhl$ma. 1. 5. 16-17. ; Bhlsma. 1. 6. 51-55. 

* Ibid. 

s Pacini’s As$Sdhy5yi, 6. 3* 97-98. Also BrahmSp^a. 1, 19. 136.— 
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of water. The possbility of the Asiatic Mediterranean Sea 1 is 
another feature. But there is no mention of such a sea in the 
instruction given by Sugrlva to his Vanara contingent despatched 
to search the northern quarter 2 for Slta. He mentions the only 
ocean in that direction to be reached after the Uttarakuru and 
beyond which he forbids to go as it is impossible to do so. This 
would mean it to be the Arctic Ocean. But even if both these 
features did exist in more or less manifested form, they would on 
the contrary help me in locating the limits of the Plaksadvlpa as 
given hereunder. 

Now I come to the Dvlpas proper. I have already given the 
order of the Dvlpas and the oceans which I think to be correct 
and to which the authorities agree in main, though with casual 
slips. I propose to proceed from the known to the unkown and 
in doing so I leave off the minute details which are likely to be 
disputed. 

Tradition 3 has unequivocally preserved the correct position 
of Jambu wherein Bharatakhanda, India, is situated. And India 
has preserved the old name of its parent land in the frontier 
State of Kashmir and Jammu where Jammu stands for Jambu. 
The Bharatavarsa is described as situated between the sea-the 
Ksiroda ( Indian Ocean ) and the Himalaya. 4 So the rest of 
the Jambu should be on the north of the Bharatavarsa. To fix 
the other boundaries of the Jambu we have the help of the de- 
scriptions of the marches of the armies for Digvijaya campaigns 
as given in the Epics. Arjuua while conquering the northern 
quarter is stopped short at the outskirts of the Uttarakuru 5 5 
but Sugrlva the Ramayana hero bids his lieutenents to go beyond 
that country and return only after reaching the ocean beyond 
which, he says, none can go. fi This would evidently mean the 
Arctic Ocean. The Mah&bharata also in another place gives the 

1 * Rgvedic Culture ' by A. C. Das, pp. 4ff. 

* Kis, 43. 53ff. 

2 3**5^ etc. 

* Vispu. 2. 3. 1. ; NSrada. 3. 46.— I iW 

* 8abha. Digvijaya. 28. 9ff. 

« Kiy. 43. 53ft. 
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ocean as the northern limit of Jamba . 1 Both the Epics similarly 
place an ocean 8 on the eastern limits of the Jambu. As to the 
westren frontier, the Puranas give only one country 3 on the west 
of the Meru. If we read this together with the description of 
this quarter as given in the Mahabharata where Nakula's armies 
meet some tribes one of which is said to be Pahlavas , 4 evidently 
on the Persian frontier, we can safely fix it as extending up to 
the present limits of Afghanistan and somewhat along the Trans 
Caspian Railway in the Russian Turkastan. Incidentally it is 
interesting to note that the marches and the conquests of the 
Digvijaya expeditions were confined to the limits of the Jambu, 
Thus, generally speaking, Jambu will coincide with Asia except- 
ing the present Islamic Countries. 

B'irst neighbour of Jambu on the west is Plaksaavlpa which 
should be leached by crossing the first sea. The sea will be the 
Arabian Sea together with its arm the Persian Gulf beyond which 
should lie the Plaksadvlpa. So in this Dvlpa I include the land 
surrounded by the waters of the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the 
Aegian Sea, the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. This will 
thus comprise of Persia, Arabia, Turkey, a great part of Turka- 
stan. It may be extended to the Aral Sea and the Lake Balkash. 
Plaksa is said to be a fig-tree and there ‘ there are many varieties, 
the Smyrna fig being the finest \ We also know that the fruit- 
bearing area on our side begins from Quetta westwards. It of 
course includes the date-palm which is so abundant in those 
parts. Again the word Plaksa is seen in the names like Bal- 
kash, and Balkh and the word Iksu contained in the Iksu- 
rasoda the sunoundiug ocean, is reflected in the words Euxine , 6 
the Greek name for the Black Sea and the Oxus. There is a town 
called Philippopolis in Bulgaria whose name in the Bulgarian 
language is given as Plovdiv . 7 There is the ancient word Chal- 
dia ( Khaldia ) whose derivation 8 is obscure to the Encyclopae- 

i~BhlTBhu78. 10-11. 

% R&m&yaqa, Kis. 40. 43. ; Mbh. Bhi. Dig. 30. 27. 

3 KetumSl. 

4 Bhi. Dig. 32. 16. 

5 Webster's Dictionary, 

« Ed. Br. ( 13th ), IV. 25«. 

7 Ibid. IV. 776o. Also Philips’ New Systematic Atlas p. 36. 

9 Ibid. V. 803b. 
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dia Britannica. Though it tries to point it out to be from ‘ Kasdi- 
Kaldu, with the well-known interchange of 1 and s \ the writer 
of the article feels rather uneasy to account for the Chaleans of 
the Black Sea coast. I suggest that Chal ( Khal ) may be derived 
from Plaksa where kh and 1 have interchanged places and dia 
is of oourse Dvlpa This derivation also solves the mystery of 
Black Sea Chaldeans as they too belonged to the Plaksadvlpa. 
It may be noted that these words, by the way, fix the boundary 
of the Plaksadvlpa within the limits encompassed by Balkash, 
Black Sea ( Euxine ), Philippopolis ( Plovdiv ), and Chaldia 
( Plaksadvlpa ). One more proof is supplied by the Puranas: 
the people of this Dvlpa worship God in His form of Agni 1 which 
fact is borne out by the famous fire-worshippers of Persia. It 
might perhaps appear strange that comparatively such a small 
piece of land be given the dignity of a continent. But we have 
ourselves done the same at present and we call this very land — 
let it be a portion — Asia Minor, thus recognising its claims to 
be demarked as a separate entity. In fact we have subconsci- 
ously preserved the old Puranic classification of Jambu and 
Plaksa in the present terms of Asia and Asia Minor respectively. 
The third Dvlpa is the Sslmali. Salmali is the name given 
to the silk-cotton trees which, I understand, grow in 
Africa to 4 gigantic proportions 4 This Dvlpa, again, is desc- 
ribed as the home of eagle, 3 by which, I am afraid, is indicated 
the birds in general and the big ostriches in particular which 
are a speciality of Africa as we know. Both the Bamayana 4 and 
the MababhSrata 5 give a mountain called Meru in the western 
direction and we have a mountain named Meru 6 near the Kilima 
Njaro of the equatorial Africa. The MahabhSrata further nar- 
rates at some length the episode where the people of this part 
are described as Black. 7 Here it is wort h noting that K>mi * 

1 BhSg. 5. 20. 2. 

* En. Br. ( 13th ), I. 323b. 

* BhSg. 5. 20. 8. 

« Ki?. 42. 38* 

5 Bhi. Bhu. 11. 15. 

« En. Br. ( 13th ), 1. 321h. 

T Bhi. Bhu. 11. 20f. 

* Em Br. ( 13th ), IX 41 d. 

| l AnpaU, o. & l* 1 
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the ancient name of Egypt means ‘ Black land \ But we have 
rather better ground to stand upon when we come to the word 
Somaliland which of course is the corruption of Salmali. All 
these reasons lead us to identify the Salmalidvlpa with the pre- 
sent African continent 

Kusa is the next Dvlpa in order. In this Dvlpa it is stated 
that there is a pillar or stump of Kusa grass 1 which shines like 
the sun. This can refer to the burning volcanoes of the Medi- 
terranean Sea; but may, most probably, mean the phenomenon of 
Aurora Borialis on the north European tundras. One of the 
mountains of this Dvlpa is Kanka or Kusesaya 8 which in all 
probality is represented by the Caucasus. Other Puranic names 
suggested by the modern words are as follows: Dravina 6 or 
Drona 4 may be Rhone, Vidyullaia 5 may be Volga, Siva 6 may 
be Sava, Hradini 7 may be Rhine, and Abkra 8 may be Ebro. But 
more striking proof is supplied by the Mahabharata. It says 
that the people of this Dvlpa are Gaura 9 i. e. white in complexion 
which tallies with that of the present-day Europeans. Relying 
on these data I locate Europe as Kusadvlpa. 

It is a point to be noted that in all these four Dvlpas their 
title names are more or less borne out by existing places. 

Now comes Krauncadvlpa. Here we have almost no clues 
as most of the present American civilization is European and 
it has given quite different names to the physical geography of 
the two Americas. The word Kraunca means Heron (Crane). 
It is quite natural that North America may be represented by 
a symbol of water-bird owing to existence cf the Great Lakes 
just as Africa is represented by a symbol of land-bird. We have 
the support of the Webster's Dictionary- It says, ‘ The common 
heron Of Europe and the great blue heron and the little blue 
heron of America are well-known and widely distributed species/ 
But unlike the names of other Dvlpas known by their vegetation 
the Purftnas make this Dvlpa an exception in naming it after 
a mountain peak called Kraunca. I take this mountain to be 

1 Bhttg. 5. 20. 13. 

2 - 7 VarXha. Ch. 87. 

8 Agni. 56. 11. 

? Bhi. Bhu. 12. 16, 
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one of the Rockian peaks near the Pacific coast after the 
BhSgavata which places it on the coast of the Ksiroda coast . 1 
We can also see tho word Kraunca in the names of American- 
Indian languages of Karankawan of Texas and Keresan of New 
Mexico . 2 * Here also the Mababharata gives the complexion of 
the people as 4 Bahudha Gaura 1 2 i. e. quasi-white and recognises 
perhaps the Red Indians by that term. So this may justify us in 
taking the Krauncadvlpa as the North America. 

The sixth is the Sakadvipa. It is said that Udayagiri 4 and 
Astacala 5 mountains are situated in the Sakadvipa and they are 
where the sun is seen rising and setting and therefore they must 
be about the equator and on the antipodal side of Jambu, the 
centre of observation. We know that such a place crossed 
by the equator is the South American continent. And this con- 
tinent should be our Sakadvipa. There is another mountain 
called Rajata which means silver and the richness of the Boli- 
vian Andes in this metal is well-known. So Rajata may be a 
peak of that part of the Andes. It may be noted that silver has 
given Argentina its present name. Again, the word Saka sug- 
gests the profusion of vegetation growth and we get support 
for this from a good authority . 6 ‘ South America is famous for 
its exceptional wealth in plants of great economic value/ Patalas 
are placed in this Dvipa 7 on the shores of the Ksiroda 8 9 and they 
are described as rich in vegetation and deficient in light. This 
state of affairs fits in with the condition prevailing in the dense 
forests of this continent where life is said to be existing in 
perpetual twilight, It is also stated that the people of this Dvipa 
worship the Siirya ( Sun ) form of God 8 which fact is upheld by 
the worship of the Sun-God in ancient Peru 10 by the Great Incas 

1 Bhag. 5. 20. 19. 

B En. Br. ( 13th ), I, 811d. 

8 Bhi. Bhu. 12. 23. 

4 Siva. Uma. 18. 53. 

* Ibid, 18. 54. 

6 Gregory, P. 257. 

7 Bhag. 8. 11. 46. ; IHQ. Vol. II, No. 2, p. 238. 

« Mbh. Udyoga. 120. 4f. 

9 Brahma. 18. 72. — * . Also 
and Ph&visya. Chs. 72ff. 

1° Illus. Weekly of Ind. 4th Feb. 1934. 
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which word itself means the 4 people of the sun \ 1 And finally 
the richness of the Patalas is fully manifested in the all-gold 
images and Palaces and even the gardens of the Inoas . 2 In all 
these facts, I think, we have a good case for Sakadvlpa to b® 
identified with South Amercia. 

Puskara is the last of the Dvlpas. It is described as circular 
or rather annular in shape and broken from the middle . 3 It is 
divided into two countries by a mountain called Manasottara 
by which the sun passes when it is away from the Meru and 
hence obviously in its southern circuit . 4 These two mountains 
are said to be the bearers of the two ends of the axis of the wheel 
of the sun's chariot . 5 Again, sun's doubling round these two 
mountains is said to be connected with the day and night of the 
gods which means that the two positions indicate the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn respectively. 6 In this Dvlpa is the Ghata- 
klkhapda. These data determine that the formation of this Dvlpa 
is coral-atollic with lagoons, that the tropic of Capricorn passes 
through it and that in all probability there is a desert in its 
interior as hinted by the Ghataklkhanda 7 meaning cruel tract 
of land. Moreover, I suggest that the word Puskara can be 
derived 8 to mean a collection of many water-masses and hence 
almost an archipelago. Such a shape and position exactly fit in 
with the Oceanic Islands in general and the Australian continent 
in particular, which should then be our Puskaradvlpa, south-east 
of the Wallace's Line, with Macdonell Ranges as Manasottara 
and Amedeus as the attendant lake . 9 

Now let us take up the oceans separating these Dvlpas. But 
let me explain first what is meant by the expression 4 each Dvlpa 
is enclosed by an ocean. ' It certainly can never mean the 
engirdling of the Dvlpas by the seas. It is improper to interpret 
the natural and hence accidental regularities as representing 
sy metrics. It only means that each Dvlpa has a well-defined 

1 En. Br. ( 13th ), XXI. 274o, 

2 See 4 above. 

3 Siva. UmS. 18. 59ff. Also Brahma, lb, 79. 

4 Matsya. 124. 40. 

. M BbSg. 21. 7ff. 

7 Some call it Dhatakikhag<ja. 

* gK»f+rf i 

* Of. KailBsa and Mfinasarovara. 
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eoast-line marked out by a separating expanse of water and this 
actually is the case with the land and water forms on the earth. 
Thus when we have fixed once for all the location of the Dvlpas 
the work of naming the oceans becomes merely a matter of course. 
I have already given my identification. 

Now I try to explain the names. Ksaroda, the ocean of salt, 
needs no introduction. It is the Indian Ocean situated on the 
south of Bhar&tavarsa. Iksurasoda is the ocean of the juice 
of sugar-cane. No one will seriously believe that the literal 
meaning is really meant here, though we know Egypt to be a 
sugar-cane producing country to some extent. It only means 
that the countries situated round its shores were full of commo- 
dities bearing sweet juice such as fruits of all sorts which are 
profusely found in Asia Minor. I may here remark that, though 
the character ol men may materially change, the character of 
vegetation may have in general remained the same at present as 
in those times. This remark will be true also for the Suroda, 
the ocean of wine, as even now the Mediterranean countries are 
famous for their wines and spirits. Next comes Ghrtoda, the 
ocean of ghee or clarified butter. Let one think over that ex- 
panse of water in the north, covered as it is with a sheet of ice 
broken into floes, and the spectacle of a layer of frozen and cra- 
cked ghee spread upon water will at once present itself before 
his eyes. Thus Ghrtoda is perhaps the most exact and appro- 
priate rendering of the actuality prevailing at the north polar 
seas. Dadhimandoda means the ocean of curdled or churned 
milk. This term presupposes the foamy character of the water 
and also its circulating movement. It is quite possible that tbe 
ancient Hindus might have felt the Atlantic currents rather 
stronger in comparison with the greater expanse of the Pacific 
waters and might as well have detected the flowing waters of the 
Gulf Stream and the circulating weed-jam of the Sargasso Sea. 
The latter must necessarily be like milk-curds with its thick 
and extensive accumulations of sea-weeds covered over with 
foam through which it is very difficult to sail. This is another 
realistic 6imile like the Ghrtoda. Then Kslroda, the ocean of milk, 
is an appropriate name for the Pacifio. In comparison with the 
Atlantic waters which are enclosed within narrower bounds, the 
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Paoifio waters must appear calm and hence milk-like. The 
qualification for both the names-milk and pacific-are the same: 
calm, smooth, pleasant, etc. It is an agreeable surprise that the 
two names given by peoples of different ages and different places 
have essentially identical connotations I Let me here point out 
that milk, curd, and ghee are only the three stages of one single 
process of the same article and here also it is in the fitness of 
things that the three oceans in consecutive order are christened 
as representing a like phenomenon ending in the frozen mass 
of water and lends me full help and support for their identi- 
fication as such. I think it is almost irresistible. The last is 
the Suddhoda, the largest of the oceans encircling as it is the 
whole southern belt of the earth. It means the ocean of pure 
water which may mean 4 unrestricted water 9 at the most. 

This ocean comes after Puskaradvlpa and one might raise an 
objection as to its east-west position. For this I would request 
to arrange the names of the Dvlpas and the oceans in a cyclic 
order. (Plate V ). Now the Indian way of proceeding in a circle is 
Pradaksina i. e. going towards the south. When we proceed in this 
way we first go to Ksaroda and then to Puskara, to Suddhoda, 
to Suvarnabhumi, again to Suddhocja that is to Ksiroda, to Saka, 
and so on. Thus by our passage in a Pradaksina circle even 
though the Suddhoda lies east and west, its position lies in our 
natural path and presents no anomaly. ( Plate IV ). The Prad- 
aksina order arranges the oceans in a correct and interesting 
sequence in accordance with the Hindu articles of rituals of 
daily worship, especially the Abhiseka — the ceremoinal bath. I 
mean the natural order of the constituents of the Pancamrta 
mixture which consists of milk, curds ghee, honey ( madhu — 
3uroda ), and sugar ( Iksurasoda ), This, by the way, debars 
any other order of sequence of the oceans and hence of the D*Ipas 
also. 

The last item in the chief divisions of the old geography of 
the world is that* beyond this Suddhoda ocean lies the Suvarna- 
bhumi, 9 which is described as impregnable to man and in whose 
midst is located the Lokaloka mountain standing as it were as a 
barring sentinel between this and the other world. No elucida- 
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tion is needed here as all know that sun shining on this ice-cap 
of the Antarctica will transform its appearance into beautiful 
golden colours. * Southern Lights 1 will have the same effects 
on this ice as the ‘ Northern Lights * have on the northern parts 
of the Kusadvlpa. And the modern exploration has shown to the 
world that the southern continent-the Suvarpabhumi-ls a vast 
plateau well-nigh high than the surrounding sea-level. It is to 
be noted that the part which faces the South Pacific is a steep 
mountain scarp around the Ross Sea. 1 ( Plate IV >. 

Here the Rhagavata comes to our succour and gives a very 
realistic description of the position of the Suvarnabhumi. It 
says, 4 There is another gulden and mirror-like land as big in 
size as there is the distance between the Meru and the Manasot* 
tara and if a thing i 3 thrown thereon it cannot be obtained back, 
for which reason it is deserted by all beings/ 2 This statement 
reduces the position of three Dvlpas in terms of degree measure- 
ments and incidentally explodes the theory of concentric lands 
and waters. We have seen that the distance between the two 
mountains is about 45° as they are situated on the tropics, feo 
the Suvarnabhumi must also be of that much expanse which the 
present Antarctica continent actually is bounded‘_as it is by the 
Antarctic Circle. 

There is one more point worthy of note and explanation. 
According to the orthodox view the Krauncadvlpa is bounded 
by G-hrfcoda and Dadhimandoda and Sakadvipais bounded by 
Dadhimandoda and Ksiroda. So there can be no Ksiroda near 
the Kraufica and still we have in the Puranas that the Kraunca 
mountain is situated on the Ksiroda coast/ This means that 
the Ksiroda washes the coasts of Kraunca as well as Saka. Not 
only that this fact supports my identification of Kraunca as 
N. America and Saka as S. America but supplies another piece 
of evidence to explode the canard of concentric theory and this 
time in another hemisphere altogether. 

* Gregory s Geography, P. 279. 

2 BhSg. 5. 20. 35.— 

*mr Jrnrn <r * 


3 BhSg. 2. 20 . 10* 
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These facts together with the identification of the oceans in 
the Pradak^ina and the Pafic5rryta orders automatically deter- 
mine the positions of all Dvlpas, if need be, by the prooess of eli- 
mination and at once place me on a very firm ground. 

Thus I put forth my exposition of geography of the world as 
conceived by our forefathers and I believe that I have been able 
to do so literally that is to say without twisting the sacred texts 
on the one hand and without disfiguring the present arrangement 
of land and water on the globe on the other hand. I have done 
this by simply changing the emphasis - tackling the problem 
from this side of the picture, I mean the Indian side and starting 
with the thin end of the wedge which is the Strait of Bering in 
this case. The identification which I have submitted affects 
so many issues that they require critical sifting at the hands of 
abler men. Especially I point to the east-tup theory, the mean- 
ing of the term Dv5pa, the meru and the Lotus theories, the 
widening of the lands in geometrical progression, the westering 
of waters in accordance with the Puranic descriptions, the Pra* 
daksina cyclic order theory and lastly the Pancamrta order 
theory. 
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In fact, for every example quoted in * ) above we have the 
plural with a instead of A. Further, in inflection, the oblique form 
is obtained by the change of A into a . 

Y ). Alternation in the presence of i or u in the neighbouring 
syllable : pAmcvis ( pdflca-vimsati-) twenty five • pdmdra (pdflca- 
dasa -) fifteen; khArqli : khardo ; mAcjln: md(jko ; tAkli : tdkli ; 
pAnsul : pan As; pfAqtkul : p/r>$ ; kAdul • hade: t All : idle ; 
pf All : *pfdl ?. ; astAli ; d&tdlo ; wico : vAcufhk ; bdra-Mri *, mhAnun •* 
mhdnje , etc. 

§ 43. We are now in a position to formulate the general rule 
so far as gx. is concerned * MI-A a becomes ^4 or d in gx. dep- 
ending upon whether MI-A. a was originally followed by an * 
or m, or not. 

Case*). MI-A. masculine nouns ending in a , in inflection 
end in -u in the Apabhramsa stage in the nominative singular, 
and this final u is lost in gx; similarly the feminine nouns end in 
either -i or -u which is lost in gx. ; again neuters end in - am ; 
thus matAvy masc. is derived from Sk. montapah, MI-A. mantavo'- 
Ap. mantavu or *mdtavu ; similarly the neut. mdtav is from MI-A. 
*mantapcim : Ap. ^mdtavam, the play of d and A following the 
rule formulated above. Of the feminine forms of adjectives like 
mmdAr , nibAr , z Ad. etc. as opposed to the d forms of the same in 
neutre, it is enough to compare them with corresponding s. gs. 
forms surhdari , nibbaru jacjli , etc. deriving from MI-A, forms in - i . 

Case ft). gT.fTitAry sing, is from Sk. pt'asiardh : MI-A. pat - 
tharo , Ap. pattharu , a stone ; the plural fat dr is from Sk. prastarah 
MI-A. patthardy and hence the d. This can be verified in the 
case of every example quoted in the previous section. 

In § 42 y ) w © see this play of the two vowels in the actual 
presence of i or u in the neighbouring syllables. In this respect 
there is no difference between these phonemes and the o-phonemes 
of s. gs. etc. and it is difficult to understand the reason for the 
retention of special symbols when both in actual pronunciation 
and the behaviour in morphology, etc. they are alike. 1 That 

1 Cf. V. J. Janin Rangel, Gramatica da Lingua Concani , Bastori, 1933, 
p. 2 | 5 : “ Em oonoani nao se utiliza presenfcemente o sora do fechado vacil- 

ando entre aeo, oomo nas linguas sanscrita e marata. " Thus on the one 
hand some scholars advocate symbols for special sounds the existence of 
which on the other hand is completely denied by others. 
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mistakes are committed even by writers who follow this trans- 
cription is evident from only two of the many examples that one 
may pick up from such writings = on page 144 of Elementos 
Gramaticaig, we find the form dhoni, which should really be dhAni 
according to the orthography suggested by the author, since the 
word is derived from Sk. dh&wn .~ ; the other form in question is 
gdro, which should be goro, as deriving from Sk. *gaurd-lM- ■ 
MI-A. *gorao white. In these circumstances the retention of 
such special symbols is redundant and smaoks of etymology 
wrongly applied ; speech sounds should be represented as corre- 
ctly as possible, and I have tried to find a justification for these 
symbols, but after hearing the Christian community of Goa 
speak, and after many trials with the examples in the previous 
sections with different persons for a phonetic evaluation, I cannot 
countenance this innovation mainly on the basis of etymology. 
In the dictionaries of Furtado MI - A. or Dravidian a is regularly 
represented as either an o or an a . ' 

§ 44 In x. also there is a regular tendency to pronounce the 
MI-A. a as a vivrta as in Dravidian, and it is thus often con- 
fused with a of whioh it is the short variety. Where there is no 
such oonfueion it is nearly always pronounced as o. Thus, fol- 
lowing the system of Furtado’s dictionaries, every MI-A. a is 
either d or a in x. ( where a is equal to b ). A few examples of 
oonfusion between MI-A. a and o in x. may be quoted here • x. 
holo, s. ga. kalo, gx. halo \ Icobu, s. gs. kabbu, Can. kabbu ; x. yoroz, 
gx. garaj ; etc. where an original a is represented as x. o. Thus 
here too we find that in spite of different symbols used for the ar 
phoneme, there is confusion rampant in representation of words- 


§ 45 In nx. a similar state of affairs exists. Mgr. Dalgado 

uses the etymological Devanagarl symbol, though in his^ Obser- 
vations he says that it is approximate to short, close o, dropped 
in many cases, but close in feminine nouns and open in neutre 
nouns. This corresponds to what we have seen in gx. which 
should be taken as the standard for all x. dialects except in syntax 
and vocabulary ( so far as direct borrowings from Portuguese 
are concerned ). In addition to these different kinds 
phoneme Canon J. de S. Rita e Souzamentions th e m ute a, whioh^ 

For MI-A. ay gx. a, see, i 26 * ) h. 


i 
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is glided over in pronunciation with reference to the rhythm of 
words. 

§ 46. In s. and gs. the state of affairs is slightly different. 
Here FI-A. and MI-A. a has regulary come down as a, except 
when affected by the law of labialisation. The case of phattoru : 
phattara has already been discussed. Similar to this, we have 
the forms vaca : vocufca , mart a • moruka , karta : korce ( through 
*kor u ce ), 

A slightly variant case of the above may be seen in the dual 
pronunciation of such words like vata *• vota ; vhakkala vhokkala 
vharetu- vhoTetu ; etc. The presence of the bilabial v in the syllable 
explains the labialisation in these cases. 

§ 47. We are now in a position to formulate the general be- 
haviour of PI-A. and MI-A. a in the dialects of Konkapl. In 
the Christian dialects it is labial ised throughout, except when it 
is represented as a, as shown in many gx. words. In the Hindu 
dialects the labialisation takes place only in the presence of 
labial elements, and in g. the penultimate -a- becomes -d-, and 
the final -a of verbal forms in dissyllabic words also becomes ~a. 
We have also seen that these altered vowels ( short and long, 
open as well as close, the last depending upon the following 
vowel ) play the same role in morphology as the neutral vowel a. 
I have therefore not deemed it necessary in the following sect- 
ion to differentiate the two phonemes d, A and o, o. The latter 
will represent all the varieties, as it is futile in view of the 
discussion above to keep to separate symbols merely on the basis 
of etymology. 

E. Prakrit Vowels in Contact 

§ 48. As a result of the loss of intervocalic single consonants 
in MI-A. we find vowels coming into contact in the Prakrit lan- 
guages without coalescing ; but even here, at times, certain 
consonants have been inserted to break the hiatus ; the most 
common of these, called by German scholars “ hiatus-tilgers ” 
are y and v ; in fact in many Jain Mss. a laghu-prayatnataraya- 
Icara has developed. Less common are r and h, seen in Pali 
atha-r-iva> etc. There are cases where even or -d- or — p- aot 
as 41 hiatus-tilgers, but the reason for their existence is more 
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historical than due to a fresh insertion. Now in NI-A. we 
observe the tendency to eliminate the hiatus in three ways : ( i ) 
it conserves the individuality of the vowels by the insertion of 
y or v ; ( ii ) it combines them into diphthongs, and ( iii ) finally 
it contracts them into a single vowel. 

I. Insertion of y and v. 

§ 49. A. Insertion of y y replaces 

Sk k in s. gs. kdyalo ( kaka- \ 

Sk. j in s. gs. rayu ( rajan - ). 

Sk. t in 8. gs. jayi ( jail ), yhayu ( yhdta- ), mftyi ( mat cur - ) 1 

Sk. <7 in s. gs. pdyu (pada- ). 

B. Insertion of v • — v replaces. 

Sk. k in g. kava/o ( kdka- ). 

Sk. <7 in Jatnld ( yugalar ). 

Sk. c in s. gs. suva { sul i- ). 

Sk. t in „ maviilo ( mdtula - ). 

Sk. j in „ ravu ( rdjan- ). 

Sk. d in „ pavu ( pdc/a- ). 

Sk. y in ,, savli ( chdya ). 

Pk. h in ,, mevno ( maithuna - : Pk. mehuna - ), mhovu 

( mddhu Pk. mahu- ). 

We note that in some cases both the treatments hold good ; in 
one type the distinction is due to difference in dialects : s. gs, 
kdylo , but g. kdvlo ( the -a- penultimate being slurred over ) ; 
in the other it is due to difference in meaning : payu foot, pavu a 
measure, equal to one fourth seer. In the case of suva f s. gs. 
suvva , there is a possibility of confusion with the verb siwayta t 
since gx. has sui, the expected form. 

II. Diphthongs. 

§ 50. In the southern and Hindu dialects there are only two 
diphthongs at and av ; and since the Christian dialects have the 

Perhaps influenced by Sk. mTlmah 
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labial o ( a or A ) for MI- A. a , we have the diphthongs oi and ou ; 
sometimes also, due to labialisation we have in s. gs. ou. 

aiZ.a + i ' haisa ( upavisa ), mhaisi ( mahisi ), etc. — in ns. ngs. 
vairi ( updm ) we have an anticipation of the final t. 

ai Za + e : g. pais ( pradesa- ). 

auZa + M : can ( catuh- ) in cauku> Zauto ( besides £ 014/0 ), caudd 
or couda , etc. ; ma ?4 or mou ( mrd u - ). 

au Za 4* o : 

o?Za-H : gr. voir ( s. gs. vairi ) * 

ouZa + M : s. gs. mow ( mrdu-) t douto, touda , zomtisa , etc. ( Sk. 

catuh-) ; g . cou&s. 

§ 51. If the first vowel is long, the hiatus generally persists, 
and in most of the dialects a secondary y or v may be inserted : 
rriauii ( matr - ) ghiaisogo ( ghata-soka- ) , rdulara ( rajakulagara -) , 
gat ur gayi ( Pk. gavi, quoted by Patanjali in his Mah&bhasya ), 
aitvdru , aitaru ( aditya paw/i ( pddona - ). 

Similarly if the second vowel is long, the hiatus persists : 
nftdt ( «arfi ), gat ( Pk. gai>i ) ; but it must remembered that in K. 
all final vowels are short, and the length for this purpose should 
be estimated from the historical standpoint. 

III. Contraction. 

* ) The first vowel is a. 

a + i, e, u t o. 

§ 52. So far as at is concerned, we find in K. forms like peta 
( Pratistha ; Sk. pratisthana-: M. puithan, but Sk. pratistha : M. 
peth ) ; but it is more especially at the end of words that the re- 
duction takes place as in Marathi : senvi ( sendpati - ) i the termi- 
nation for the nom.-acc. pi. of Sk. neutre nouns -an%7 Pr. aim 
K.-e. etc. 

Here we must consider the curious case of - ai - becoming at 
times -a- in the words haisa'- besides the form here mentioned 
we have in s. basta , bai8uka t hoscyaka. As discussed by M. Bloch 
( La langue marathe , § 58 ) we cannot take recourse to the theory 
of contamination with the root cas- in view of the double reason 
of significance as well as Hindi influence for the initial b It is 
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probable as suggested by him that due to the presence of the 
the diphthong is reduced in those cases where s combines with a 
following consonant as in basta , boscyaka ( for *baacyaka, labializ- 
ed ). On the other hand we find that in K. rTsiZSk. asiti Pk. 
asii we have diphthongisation. 

In the forms s. gs. ka§ii, tassi , etc. from Sk. tadrsa- etc. *• M. 
kai8d y tai8d ( besides kasa, fasa ) we have fc the same phenomenon 
as above, but quite regularly throughout in all the dialects. 

§ 53. The reduction of an to o takes place in c ovis , ( Sk. 
catnh-) ; and to u in the absolutive iin ( from an older *auni or 
*aunu ). 

In the final position -au is reduced to o regularly, irrespective 
of the length of the initial element of the diphthong • 

Sk. - ako * Pk. -ao, Ap.-ao, - an - Umbo , avalo, ghoqto, cano , etc. 
( deriving from Sk. amraka , amalaka - , yhotaka canaka respect' 
ively ). 

Sk. -ato • Pk. -ao, Ap. - an : akho ( aksata- ). 

Sk. - ado : pa$vo ( pratipada-) . 

Sk. ~a?/o : asro ( asraya - ). 

Sk. -avo • pa//o ( pallava- ). 

Sk. -a/co : Pk. ao. 

Sk. -dco : pisso ( pisaca- ). 

Sk. -a/o • 

Sk. -ac/o • 

Pk. -ao : noin. fem. pi. of nouns in -a : malo ( Pk. malao ), etc. 

a + a. 

§ 54. — When one of the two vowels is long, the result of the 
contraction is a. 

A. Thejfirst a is long. 

Sk. - aja rUuldr ( raja-kula -), taut ( rajapntra -). 

Sk. -at a-'- var& ( vata-) 

Sk. -ada~ : drso ( adarsa-) f vana 1 ( mdana-), sana ( c had ana 

1 Semi-tatsama with-n- instead of -n- 
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Sk. -ava—: divdli ( dipdvali -) 

Sk. —dga-> raular , kuldr (-dgdra~). 

B. The second a is long. 

Sk. -aka : andhdr , s. gs« kumbdru , kdmaru y cdmdru , e/c. (- a—kdra :-) 

Sk. -ava-' upasu ( t/pavasa- ). 

Sk. ~at a-' cart ( *catdri for cattdri ; observe the palato-alveolar 

affricate ) . 

Sk. -avd-' amavasyd • amdsa. 

In the case of nom. pi. of masc. nouns of K. ending in -o, 
which is -e ( ghodo : ghodeZ Sk. ghotakah - ghothakdh ), the -e is 
not be traced to the inflected form in Sk. but to the uninflected 
form, and therefore to -aka- and not to -alw Z Sk. -akah. 

§ 55. Both the vowels are short. 

When the two vowels were separated in Sk. by y ( i. e if the 
group in Sk. was -ay a-) the contraction was already accompli- 
shed in MI-A. : cf. Pa. neti '• Sk. ndyati : As lena *Sk. layana-: Pk.-^ 
( ending of 3rd pers. sing, pres.) : Sk. -ayati. If they were separated 
in Sk. by a single non-aspirated surd, this surd was lost in 
MI-A. giving rise to y ( laghuprayatnatarayakarah ) in the group 
- aya which in its turn gives rise to -e- in NI A. 

Sk. -aka- in the nom.-acc. neut. sg. in P ( - akam ) , and nom 
masc. pi. of enlarged nouns in -e ( akah :-aka- ) : sun? ( Sunakam ), 
gho4e ( ghotakah ), ambe ( dmrakah ). 

Sk. -aja in nena (-na-jan-irom jna ) “ do not know. 1 ' 

St -ata in s. gs. gellcr, me-llo , x. gx. gelo % me-lo ( gate z-, mrtd -) ; 
s? (-iatam ), etc. 

Sk. -ada- in kel? ( kadali ), but bora ( badara -), see below. 

Sk. -aga- in iena ( chagana-). 

In the case of K. bora we have to go back to MI~A. *bavara 
with insertion of v in the place of the lost intervocalic -d- 9 already 
reduced to bora in DesI ; among cognate languages, Marathi and 
Gujarati, as well as Dravidian attest to this form. 

In recent times aa is combined in the serai-tatsanm s. gs. ghr - 
Uyai gr&haya-), agrdra ( agrahdra - ) ugrdya ( udyrdhaya - ), etc. r^ 
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suiting in a ; in several cases this a is further reduced to a and 
then lost : dasro ( for *dasaro ZSk. daiahara ). 

/3 ). The first vowel is i or e . 

§ 56. Examples of t or e followed by a in Konkanl are rare, 
and where they occur, are certainly borrowings from other 
dialects. 

e + a 7 e ' s. gs. deru ( devara- ), sevo ( cheda .-) ; 

t + fl 7 e or » in the middle of the word, i ( written f or t in 
K. ) at the end of the word : 

e : ( sikhanfa- ) seli ( si tala- ), 

7 : ( divasa- ). 

— In the final position i is the normal characteristic of the 
fem. sg., Sk. -iJcd : Pk. -fa : -fa : it is enough to say that this 
is the vowel characterising the fem. forms of all adjectives. Simi- 
larly, the neutree like dhai , c/hi, parii , are to be explained. 
i 4- i 7 t •* 

i + g There are not many examples of this combination ; 
from Sk. narikela -* Pk. nari-ela- we have s. gs. war/a ( for *naralu 
from possible *nare?u : cf. nx. gx. narel ) and x. nx. ndrl (see § 24). 
This is generally the treatment in the interior of the word. In 
the final position there is first the insertion of?/, with a subsequ- 
ent, but not necessary, loss of i : the oblique fem. sg. of Pk. - ie • K. 

-tye, ye • matiye - or matye - from nom. sg. rridtu 

e 4- i : in the ending of the 3rd pers. sg. of causative Pk. has 
-ei and K. -eyi, -ey or -ay with reduction of e to a. 

i 4- u • in the interior of the word i disappears, but in the 
final position f survives with the loss of -u developing from -o , 
in the infinitive in -um-h 7 Sk. - itum , u survives with the loss 
of i ;-duno ( Sk. - dviguna Pk. diuna , duna-) ; vani ( vanija -), from 
Pk. vuni(y)o , Ap. varii{y)u . 

y ). The first vowel is w or o. 

f § 57. When contraction takes place, it is the timbre of u or o 
which determines the resultant. 

u + a 7 o : hora ( vadhu-vara -), phoppala ( puga-phala -)♦ sowa 
( 8uvarx*akara-) % etc. 

4 [ AnnaU, B. O. H. I. ] 
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u + a 7 u • gavu ( godhuma-), dhuttd ( dkuvati ). tfi ( Pk. tumafn 
Z tuvafn ) ; farther all nouns ending in -u in K. when not deri- 
ved from Sk. words ending in - u (see §§ 18-29 ) are from Sk. 
nouns ending in - uka and similarly the K. neutres in -ft are 
from Sk. - akam . 

u + 07 u: nom. sg. of K. in -u Z Sk. - uko * Pk. -uo, 

u + u 7 u : urhhar ( udumbdra -) ; 

u + u 7 o : in the semi-tatsama garodar ( garu-udara ) ; 

u +t 7: u : dhuva ( duhitr -), su ( suci ) ; 

o + a 7 o : thoqte ( stoka-) ; gx. ujo , s. gs. ujjo ( uddyota -) 

o + i : either ?/ is inserted in the middle of a word, as in joyi§i 
or is reduced to o in josi. 

Contraction of more than two vowels. 

§ 58. Examples of this type are quite rare ; we have dr ( aja - 
gara- • Pk. cflaara-, aaara -), but ay-lo or dilo for Sk. agata-wiih 
the retention of-?/-. Generally in such cases the diphthong sur- 
vives. In the fem. nom. pi. of nouns in -i, we have Pk. -idoZK. 
~{i)yo , gx. -eo, -e(y)o. 

Nasalisation of vowels. 

59. In general, when nasals occupy the final position in a 
word, and contraction takes place between the last two vowels, we 
have nasalisation : sebhari , -se ( satam ), si ( sitam ), the dimunitives 
-rft (r rupam ) as in pakhra , vdsrh, etc. : the nom. sing, of neutres 
ft ( Pk. -aam, -iain, -uarn ). But if a nasal is preserved in 
the preceding syllable nasalisation of the final vowel of K. does 
not take place usually : thus pdni, loni or now ; but a secondary 
nasalisation may affect them subsequently and we may have 
low. 

The genitive ending of the plural in Sk. -dndm has become 
in K. -u the -n- having lost its proper articulation, which iB 
difficult to explain on the basis of Pk. - ana ; the explanation 
is to be found in the Apabhramsa ending - aham , - aham , on the 
basis of the singular in -aha, reminding us of Vedic narum as 
opposed to nararJam. But in the neut. pi. Sk.-ani •* Pk.-a#t or 
more regularly -dim , this loss is difficult to explain, unless based 
on the analogy of the singular forms -aafii, -iafit, - uam etc. ; 
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similarly the instrumental singular Pk. -enam ( Sk. - ena ) has 
already become -S or in Apabhramsa. 1 Ifc will be apparent that 
-n- in these inflexions has undergone a special development. 2 
§ 50. It will be seen in the section dealing with consonants 
that a single intervocalic -m- has been spirantised and become 
-iH this nasalisation has then been transferred to the preceding 
vowel : thus gfivu, nhva ( grama nhman .-) ; in certain endings 
also we hav6 this nasalisation: first person sing, and pi. of verbs 
ends in -U and -o or u ( Sk.-amt, -amo ). 

§ 60* In the interior of a word there are several treatments 
•f the group : short vowel + nasal + consonant : 

1 Sir George Grierson, in his critical review of M. Jules Bloch’s La 
langue mar at he , JRAS., 1921, p. 260, observes : ‘ M. Bloch derives g from 

the Sanskrit - ena and here I am unable to follow him. I know of hardly any 
instances in Prakrit where medial -n- has been dropped or weakened to a 
mere nasalisation. The one instance that is generally accepted is the form 
of the nominative plural neutre ( vanaim for variant ), but the isolation of 
this fact renders it to me doubtful, and I hesitate to accept the equation as 
conclusive.’* On the other hand be suggests that Mar. ~e / Ap. -ew/ 
-ahl, remarking : “ Ifc is equally permissible to look upon it as a contraction 

of the locative termination -air extended to the instrumental, as has occur- 
red in other modern Indian languages. ” On the genetive termination -a 
yAp. -a hath he refers to Pischel § 370 where Ihe Ap. ending is derived from 

the pronominal termination -sum and not anain. Regarding Ap. -e -irfi : 
Sk. -ena, Bloch, L’indo-arycn , p. 143 observes. “ A ^instrumental, put- 
tena(rn) putte, put tint , la doainence entiero pout s’abreger, ce qui est contra- 
ire aux regies du prakrit ; en outre la nasale perd son^ occlusion, comme en 
prakrit dans pi. neut. -aim.” Cf. op. cit., p. 144 : fctant donne que put- 

ten a donnait putte ( et phalani , plialaim des le pr3krit ) on s’attend ici soit 
a 'puttftih, soit a *puttaa. Ces formes incommodes cnt ete remplacees par 
un double genitif. puttaha + a issu de -anavi. ”, and “ Dei'* en prakrit la 
nasale de puttanam avait deborde sur l’inst. puttehim et le locatif puttesum." 

t cf. Turner : Gujarati Phonology in -IRAS., 1921, pp. 525-26, S 66 (2). 
41 in inflectional suffixos -n— , ~n— became MI anusvSra or a nasalisation of 
the surrounding vowels. This process is already marked in the Prakrit spel- 
lings -aim-, -arnim-, -at beside -5nt. In other forms -ena (Ap. -elh), anam 
-p- probably represented anusvSra, but the spelling lagged behind the change 
of prounnciation. ° Thus. 

“ nom. plur. reut. -akUniy G -3, 
instr. fling, -akenay Ap. - aerh , OWR. -at, G* -e. 
gen. plur. -akUnUmy OWR. G. -3. 
nom, plur. neut. iniy G. \ in dah% dadhlnu 
For further discussion on this problem refer to the artiole dealing with Inter* 
vocallo nasals in the section : History of the Consonant,, further down, 
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In case the consonant is unvoiced we have one of the two 
following treatments • 

1 short vowel + nasal 4- unvoiced consonant, or 

2 long nasal vowel 4- unvoiced consonant: — 

s. antrasti ( written amtrasti in the Comparative Glossary A 
Sk. antara -), s. nimbuvo , gs. limbiyo ( nimbu -), vanti ( vrnta -), etc.;- 
s. cape ( campakam ), ni. ok ( afika etc. In my Comparative Glo- 
ssary I have not in general indicated this fine distinction due to 
difficulty in printing ; but this is the general rule, that when 
the vowel is lengthened it becomes an anunasika with the loss of 
the following nasal only when it precedes an unviced consonant. 
When, however, the following consonant is voiced, we have the 
following treatments : 

3 short vowel 4- nasal 4- voiced consonant. or 

4 long nasal vowel 4- nasal 4- voiced consonant: — 

s. gs. anga {anga-), x. nx. gx. fingon , s. gs. fihgana ( auganam) , 
etc- but s. nx. afigi ( ahgika ), s. afijana (Iw. Sk. id), ambrutn 
( ami'ta -) etc. ; thus we have candru as opposed to child ne, karidi 
as opposed to kilnduka. 

§ 61 . In the case of s. gs. x. etc. there is not that special 
nasalisation in the case of long vowels followed by an earlier 
group of consonants the first of which is r, or when the group 
contained a sifflant or an aspirated palatal ( see La langue 
marathe , § 69 ) : s. gs. kasvau ( M. kamsav and ka&au ), pakli ( M. 
pamkll ) etc. But there are some special forms like s. gs. hamtula , 
s. amtuln % gr. afhtun afntun, nx. dfnlhulna , amfharun , etc. from Sk. 
c istdranam , etc. which should be attributed chiefly to Marathi 
influence. A study of the southern dialects like s. gs. x. etc. in 
comparison with other modern Indo- Aryan languages shows that 
the absence of the nasalisation in these cases is the inherited 
characteristic, while the retention or presence of the nasal is due 
to Marathi influence. 

§ 62. Inversely KonkanI, like other Indo-Aryan languages 
shows a number of words in which denasalisation has taken place. 
Examples : masa ( mdmsa-), vaso ( vamiaka -), kase ( Mthsya -), etc. ; 
similarly in bhittari ( abhyantara -) and in the termination of the 
3 rd person plural of the present - ati (-, anti ), etc. the nasal is lost 
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§ 63. Before proceeding to give the table of Kohkani vocalism 
one aspect of the s. dialect has to be studied. It is the general 
law in Indo- Aryan that the PI- A. group vowel + conjunct or 
double consonant has reduced itself in NI-A. to either 

1 long vowel + single consonant (after assimilation in 
MI- A. stage, and reduction with compensatory lengthening of the 
vowels, if short before), or 

2 short vowel + double consonant ( after assimilation in 
MI-A, and retention of the group with reduction of the vowel, if 
long before ). Thus we have nagdo ( nagnd :-•* Pk. nagga ;-), rati 
(rah i •* Pk. ralti .-) etc. Now Panjabi preserves the double conson- 
ant generally as well as the etymological quantity, as in rat 
( rdtri ) and rail ( ralcta -) ; Sindhi preserves the etymological qua- 
ntity of the vowel, as in rdt e ( rutri ) and rat 11 ( ra/c/a-). 1 

Nowins, we have such forms as matti (mfttika), phdttoru 
( prastard-) etc. where the cognate dialects like g. gx. etc. give 
us mdti.falAr , etc. As against these we have in s. forms like 
rati ( rUtri ) ; it is indeed difficult to explain this opposition. A 
study of s. shows that in the case of inherited words the double 
consonant is retained, but after it has already been lost elsewhere, 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel ; in this 
way only can be explained the group long vowel + double con- 
sonant. It is also interesting to observe here that where Panjabi 
and Sindhi differentiate between the forms rat and rat(t ), coming 
respectively from Sk. ratri and rakta-y s. gives for the latter the 
word ragata y which is a semi-tatsama loan word. 

Examples. 

- kh(h )-'• s. gs. hhdkkoy nx. kdkh or khdk x. leak ( Sk. kdlcsa-y 
kaksa -) the arm-pit ; s. gs. pakJca wings as opposed to the sing, 
form pdka ( paksd - ) ; taklceka as opposed to la tea ( Idksa ) lac ; 
similarly s. gs. reikkuda : gx. x. nx. rakud ( lakuta -) faggot etc. 

-gg{h)~: s. gs. mdggiri t x. gx. nx. magiri , magir ( Sk. mdrga-); 
but muga ( mudgd- ) green gram ; Idggiy x. nx. Idgi ( lagna -). 

~cc~ : s. gs. pacci aunt. 


1 L'i ndo-ciryen, p. 39 
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-jj-' s. gs. kd'jjala, nx. gx. Icajol ( lcajjala- ) unguent, lamp- 
black ; s. gs. maj'jara , nx. x. gx. major ( marjara - ) a cat, but say 
janu ( saj-jana-). 

-tt(Ji) - / lattuka , nx. laturnk to Toll a pastry ( yastl-: Pa. Pk. 
latthi-) but p/wtt ( prsthd- ) the back, ato ( aster- ) eight. 

-c]d(li)~: yaddava, x. gad.au , gx. gddlz, nx. gadhfi ( gardhabd -) 
an ass ; ma^o, x. nx. mad the cocoa-nut tree ; ma#, x. nx. a 
kind of edible root ;-but s. gs. x. Ad$a, nx. gx. /id<? (Sk. lex. ha$da~) 
bone. 

-//(/*)-•* s. gs. matte, nx. mathe , x. gx. mate ( mastakam ) the 
head ; s. gs. mutfi, x. nx. gx. ma/z ( mrttika ) mud, dust ; scitte, x. 
gx. nx. sate ( chattra-kam ) an umbrella, a parasol ; — but s. gs. 
sata (sapid-) seven, s. gs. hatu , x. gx. /id/, nx. /ia//? (hasta-) the hand. 

- dd(h )-*• s. gs. sodduk , x. nx. gx. sodumk ( iodhayati ) to seek ; 
gadde a field ( Kan. gadde ). 

-pp(h)~- s. gs, appana , gx. a/mw ( MI- A. appano) oneself ; 8. 
gs. kappdda x. gx. nx. leaped ( karpata -) cloth ; pappcjQu, x. nx. gx. 
pdpofjt ( parpata -) a fried cake. 

-bb(1i)~‘ s. gx. sdbbdri (sdrva- ) much ; c/d6fro ( gdrbha-ka - ) the 
core of the plantain trunk as opposed to ( gdrbha-) concept- 

ion. Cf. s. gs. rdbbuka • rdlAtd (*ramb~: lamb-) to stay. 

Of the exceptions in general we may quote examples of the 
-n- and -?n-: 

— ?z~: s. gs. kaniiy x. gx. nx. /can ( kdrna - ) the ear ; s. gs. pana 
x. gx. nx. pan ( parnd- ) a leaf ; s. gs. mana ( many a ) the nape of 
the neck ;-but s. gs. sonnaru , x. gx. nx. sonar ( suvarrLa-kara ) a 
goldsmith. 

-m- ** kama, x. gx. nx. /cam ( kdrman- ) act, deed, occupation. 

There is again the case of s. gs. preserving the group short 
vowel -t- double consonant ( both of MI-A. stage, and later on this 
analogy ) where the other cognate K. dialects show the group 
short vowel 4- single consonant • 

— 7c/c — : s. gs. dhakko, gs. dhokko : x. nx. gx. dhoko ( Sk. dha- 
tupatha * dhakkayati annihilates • B. O. H. P. L. M. dhakka , Sdh. 
dhaku , G. dhako % M. dhaka , v. s. v. dhakka in Turner-N. ) shock. 

~W~ : SB* magg 2, but x. mogS a kind of cucumber ; s. gs. 

ragga^iU massages but x. nx. rogo$-tZL. 
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-cc~: s. gs. vaccuka , but x. nx. gx vucumk ( MI-A. vaccai ) to 
go, move on. 

~jj~' s. gs. ujjo , x. gx. nx. g. ( udyota - ) fire ; sajjana , but 
x. g. sojon ( saj- jana - ) a quiet person. 

-££-5 s. gs. bhattu , x. gx. bhotu ( bhdrtr - ) a priest. 

s, gs. niddala t x. nx. gx. g. mdo? ( laldta- ) the forehead; 
s. gs. fcar?$, x. gx. bo(Jti ( Kan. ) a stick. 

-M- : s. gs. ( for vac-td through *cac a td ), x. gx. 

goes ; s. gs. sat tar i, x. nx. gx. sofdr ( saptafi - • Ap. sat(an-) seventy. 

-dd- : s. gs. muddi , x. nx. gx. murfe ( mudrifcd ) a ring. 

~pp- '• s. gs. tappala , nx. topped , but x. gx. g. <opd/ the post. 

-dd- : s. gs. khabbari x. nx. gx. khobor news, tidings; dabbo, x. 
nx. gx. </o&o (cf. H. N. M. rfabba^Sk. ddrvih) a small box or casket. 

As against the form math', satte quoted above, we should also 
consider the forms which are apparent exceptions to this gemi- 
nation like muta , suta. Now muta ( midram ) urine, is opposed 
to matte ( mastakam ) head, in the same way as sata ( siitram ) 
string, is opposed to satte ( chattra-kam ) ; in the first case we 
have dissyllabic words and in the second polysyllabic words in 
PI-A. or Ml-A. stage. This fact gives us the clue &t least so 
far as s. and gs. are concerned • when etymologically connected 
with polysyllabic words in MI-A. or PI-A. s. gs. preserve the 
long vowel and double consonant, but when connected with 
dissyllabic words the consonant group is reduced. This fact is 
further strengthened by morphological evidence, for in s. gs. 
from the nom. sg. form muta we have the oblique forms mfittdka, 
muttamtu, muttari , etc. ; similarly from sita rice, we have Sittdri , 
ijttamtu , and from hat a, haltafnlu , tiattan?, etc. The characteristic 
of all K. dialects is the indecision in the use of the long and 
short varieties of i and w, and it is possible in some cases that 
only the short is pronounced. But the actual pronunciation in 
s. gs, and the analogy of hatii • hattari justifies the long vowe 
in the case of i and u. This treatment, depending on the numbei 
of syllables holds good also in the so-called exception -ra- quoted 
above : mana • mdnneri , kanu : kdnnumtu t puna • pannari. That 
the syllabic quantity in MI-A. is the cause of this gemi- 
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nation may be proved by the examples sana : saneri ( chadana-) 
and iena * sendee ( chagana-), 

§ 6 k Colouration of vowels in words or word-groups ( infl- 
ected or otherwise ) is a characteristic which Konkanl shares 
with Bengali and other NI-A. dialects. Of the most important 
are the law of labialisation and the law of palatalisation. 

A ) Law of Labialisation. 

In the presence of a labial vowel a preceding vowel is labiali- 
sed if short. Long vowels remain unaffected as also in general 
the vowels i and u . Thus we are left with the vowel a for most 
of these examples. 

-a — t- -u- • maria ( through *mar a tu ) : mnruha ( through 
*ma u ruka ) ; para day after tomorrow : porfi last year (Sk. para-) ; 
phattaru : phattdru . 

Anothpr case of labialisation is the colouration of the vowel 
through a labial consonant, noticed already in MI- A. in the case 
of the development of the r-vowel. The examples we quoted in 
§ 46 of words in v- suffice. 

B ) Law of Palatalisation. 

The scope of this law is not so universal as that of labialisat- 
ion. Here too only a short vowel can be affected * miri pepper, 
black pepper ( Sk. maricah : Pa. marico , Pk. maria-, miria -, whence 
Sk. lex. minted f. a particular plant : B. miri , II. M. Sdh. miri ). 

Opposed to this colouration there is also the discolouration of 
vowels through the principle of dissimilation. In the former 
case there is an assimilation of the character of the following 
vowel due probably to anticipation ; but in the case of discolo- 
uration this anticipation results in dissimilation. Thus we have 
s. gs. u7hduru f ge. vimduru % sv. urndir , g. htifndir x. nx. gx. urnd\r 
(Sk. undurar - , unduru Sk. lex. undaru indura -) a rat, mouse. The 
dissimilation has already been carried out in Sanskrit lexicon 
forms. 

§ 65. The examples of Epenthesis and Anaptyxis will be 
considered towards the end of our study of the history of the con- 
sonants. We are now in a position to give the table of Konkanl 
vowels with reference to their development from PI- A. through 
the MI- A. stage. 
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KonkanI Vowels. 
a 

§ 66. In the initial Reliable, 

K. a = MI -A a ZPT- A . a, see § 12 A. 

= MI-A. a Z PI-A. r, se3 § 8. 

In the interior of a word K. a may represent all PI-A. or 
MI— A. vowels, see § 30. 

In the final position in s. gs. K. a represents the final -d of 
feminine nouns of PI-A. and MI-A., see § 19. It may also 
represent the final —a of neutre nouns of P£~A. or MI-A. which 
remain neutre in s. gs., see § 18 (b). 

K. a forms diphthongs at\ an, with i, a, derived from PI-A. i , 
and //, o, respectively. 8 50. 

For K. a occurring as a or A ( i. e. in our notation uor o) 
see §§ 32-47. 

(7 

8 67. In the initial syllable, 

K. (7 = MI-A. dZPI-A ( 7 , or a in heavy syllable, see § 26. 

3= MI-A. a in heavy syllable Z PI-A. a. or a in 
heavy syllable, see § 26. 

= Ml- A. a, or a in heavy syllable Z PI-A. r in 
heavy syllable, see § 8. 

In the non-initial position K. a is the result of a contraction 
of a + a of the MI-A. stage, see § 31 (b). 

§ 68. Observations on K. a- K. a in the initial position of the 
word gavli ( go-pula-) a cowherd, needs some explanation. In fact 
we have in MI-A. form like gara- ( for go- through the oblique 
gava) y which in conjunction with govalar -, govUii-{nl)y govali(y)a , 
etc. have given us for K. and other NI-A. languages the form 
gav n li through PI-A. go-palin :MI-A. govah *<javali, *gavali-(ya-). 

i 

§ 69. In the initial syllable, 

K. i = MI-A. i Z PI-A. i % see §§ 12 B., 27. 

= MI-A. i Z PI-A. r, see § 9. 

In the final position 
5 l Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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K. i = MI- A. -ia : matti ( MI-A. mat tin API- A. mfttika ). 

= MI-A. and PI- A. - i of feminine nouns ; s. gs. 
nhtXi ( PI-A. nadi ). 

= MI- A. -in : s. gs. jUva(y)i ( MI- A. jdmdtiu PI-A. 
jamdtrkah ) son-in-law. We may take this ex- 
ample also under MI- A. -ia from MI-A. jdmGtia -. 

= MI-A. and PI-A. final -e • s. gs. a mmi f tummi 
( Pl-A. asme , *tusme: 1 MI-A. arnhe , Mg. asme, 
Pischel § 419, and tumhe , Mg. *tusme , Pischel § 
422 ), see § 16 (g). 

In the penultimate position 

K. -t- = MI-A. -i- ZPI-A. -/•- or 

= MI-A. -a- sporadically, cf. s. gs. pa/njire (PI-A, 
and MI-A. panjara-) a cage. 

Initially in a certain number of cases 

K. i -= PI-A. a : cf. ( angarakah : late Sk. ihgara - 

/cah ) a live coal : nidrjtala { lalcita -) the forehead. 

In the final position K. -1 also represents MI-A. -at : senvi 
( MI-A. seQa-vai-)* 

In a certain number of cases K. -i- is also the result of - ya ! 
bhijta ( cf. Sk. abhyakta , abhy-anjate 3rd pi. ) gets wet, bhitlari 
( cf. Sk. abhy-antaram- *abhyantare) inside, within. 

K. i in heavy syllable may represent PI-A. i • s. gs. bhillo 
( Sk. bhitd -) was afraid. 

Note : Observations on short i or u of KohkanI, particularly 
in the initial syllable, are dependent on the number of syllables 
in the word ; whatever be their origin they are always long in 
dissyllablic words, see § 27. 

7 

§ 70. In the initial position. 

K* i = MI-A. i in dissyllablic s. gs. words, see 
§§ 27, 69. 

1 For the Marathi forms amhi , tumhi , Turner suggests derivation from 
MI-A. amhehi , tumhehi , the plural forms, for explaining the long final vowel, 
as opposed to the singular forms suggested by Bloch in La langue marathe ; 
of. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies (BSOS ), Vol. VIII, Part I, p. 205* 
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— MI- A. i Z PL- A. i or PI- A. \ + conso- 
nant group, see § 25. 

= MI-A. i Z PI-A. r -f consonant group, 
see § 9. 

= Mi-A, i in heavy syllable PI-A. i+ con- 
sonant group, or r + consonant 
group. 

In the final position the quantity of-t is indeterminate ; some 
dialects record a long vowel while others do not recognize the 
long variety at all. Thus the observations in the preceding 
article regarding final -i hold good for final -» in those dialects 
where a final long vowel is tolerated. 

K. t = PI-A. a sporadically • s. gs. miri ( marica-) black 
pepper ( see § 64 B. ). This case should really go with K. i, as 
shown by other cognate NI- A. languages, but as already ment- 
ioned in § 27 this i becomes long in dissyllabic words. 

K. i is also the result of contraction of the MI-A. group \+ i 

a 

§ 71. In the initial position. 

K. u = MI-A. u Z PI-A. u ( only in polysyllabic K. 
words ), see § 27. 

= MI-A u PI-A ,r(" ”), see § 10. 

K. u in heavy syllable = MI-A. u PI-A. u or u + con- 
sonant group or r + consonant group. 

K. u = MI-A. o Z PI-A. a ava~. 1 

= Pi- A. ra} 

= MI-A. and PI A. i in the word bumdi ( bind 

In the final position. 

K. u = MI-A. o ( Ap. -u ), see § 18 (a). 

As in Marathi K. u alternates with a in a group of allied 
words : phatfko : phut-td, jhar~tU* Jur-ta ( ksar~), where the differ- 
ence in form is due to semantic variation. ) 

For K. u as a result of contraction from MI A. see the follow- 
ing article. 

i The examples given by M. Bloch in La langue mar at he under this head 
suffice for Konkani also. 
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a 

§ 72. In the initial position. 

K. u — MI-A. u Z PI- A. u or r (in dissyllabic K. words 

only ). 

= MI- A. n Z PI- A. u. 

Z PI-A. a + consonant group, or r 4- 
consonant group. 

— MI-A u in closed syllable. 

In the final position its length is indeterminate, but when the 
stress is on it we have the long vowel as in Vasu : Vasu ( short- 
ened form of Vasudeva ). 

K. u is also a result of contraction of a MI-A. vowel group 
whose first element is either u or o, see § 57 ; the only example 
where the final vowel is pronounced long is f u ( MI-A. tumam , 
tuvarn ), and this also serves for the non-initial case. In the case 
of K. dhuva we have the contraction in the first syllable with the 
characteristic long vowel. The second element of this MI-A. 
group may be any vowel. 

e 

§ 73. Before discussing the development of this vowel we 
may again lay stress on the fact already mentioned that barring 
the case of dissyllabic words of s. gs. the timbre of e depends upon 
the vowel in the following syllable, and besides, the length of 
these connected phonemes depends on the rhythmic scheme of 
the word ( see § 26 ). 

Initially K. e = MI-A. e Z (a) PI-A. e ' eka , beta ( Sk. vetra -, 

Kan. betta ), seta (j ksetra -) etc. 

( b ) PI-A. at : tela ( MI-A. Mia : 
PI-A. * tally a , of. tailor -) oil, mevno 
( Sk. maithuna-Jcah •* MI-A. mehti' 
rjLd-o ) brother in law, etc. 

In medial and final positions, 

K. cZPI-A. aya~ ( either through -~e~ or -ay a- of MI-A. ) : 

s. gs. vale, bale ( valaya -, *bulaya~) ; ullayutd : 
g. gx. nx. uietct speaks. 
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PI - A* a ( palatalised either in MI-A. or NT- A. 

stage ) • s. gs. beli ( va.il j ) ; sejarh ( sayya : 
sejja ). 

= MI-A. e Z PI- A, l : khelu , khel-tu ( krid- : MI-A. 
khel-) unless MI-A. in unconnected 
with PI— A. krid-, cf. Sk. Ice£—; Ice It sport. 

K Z PI- A. -jya- in s. gs. riernu, x. 111 . gx. g. nfon ( niyama-). 

In the final position 

K. e Z PI- A. -aka-, see $ 55. 

As a result of contraction of PI- A. -aka-, - aga ~aja~, - ata 
-ad a-, etc., though MI-A. -a(y)a- we have K. see g 55. 

We have also K. e through the contraction of a MI-A. group 
of vowels whose first element is either i or e, see § 56. 

n 

§ 74. The same observations hold good for o as were made 
in the case of e. 

Initially K. o = MI-A. o Z (a) PI- A. o : sola ( sotfasd ). 

(b) PI-A. au •* mo/f ( mauktika -) a 
pearl ; tomda ( *taun(}a tunfa- ) mouth. 

(c) PI-A. apa • x. gx. ota , s. gs. mta 
( dtapa-y *apata~'> *apata~> *avata-). 

(d) PI-A. am : s. gs. womt ( navami ) 
the ninth day of a lunar fortnight. 

K. a c= MI-A. ww < PI-A. upa in g. x. olkhata ( upa-lalcs -). 

Non-initially K. o ZPI-A. -/mz-in s. gs. sonnaru , x. gx. nx. g. 
Sonar ( snvarna-kdrah ). 

Initially o alternates with m : s. gs. m//£, x. o/£ ( ardrd-; 
MI-A. alia-); s. gs. mta, x. gx. ota. We have probably the 
labialisation first before the disappearance of tbe initial consonant. 
Both Father Maffei and other scholars agree that in the x. words 
beginning with e or o an initial y or v respectively is heard in 
pronunciation. 

K. o = MI-A and PI-A. a •* s. gs. corhci ( cailcu -* H. cbc, 
Guj. cac , Panj. cunj 9 cf. Jain, § 28 ) \ The final i in s. gs. 
seems to be due to tbe feminine gender. 

1 Already in 8k. we have caficu cuflcu- and in lexicon forms we find 
cucundari , chucchhndara - a musk-rat. 
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As a result of contraction of MT-A. vowels in contact, the 
first of which is either u or o, we also find K. o, see § 57. 

In the Christian and Northern Konkanl dialects, o represents 
besides ( as a or A, see §§ 32-47 ) MI- A. a ( derived from PI-A. 
a or r ). 

c 

§ 75. Both e and o in Konkanl, as we have seen in § 28, show 
difference in timbre in dissyllabic words through their relation- 
ship either with PI-A. e and o, or with aya and ava respec- 
tively. 

HISTORY OF THE CONSONANTS. 

S 76. For the general evolution of NI-A. consonants through 
PI-A. and MI' A. reference may be made to Bloch’s La langue 
marathe , §8 14 ff. 1 These principles have been wonderfully cla- 
rified by Prof. Turner in his Gujarati Phonology. 2 

These principles may be briefly summarised here. The general 
evolution of PI -A. MI-A. Ap. NI-A. in general and K. in parti* 
cular has arisen through progressive enfeeblement in the articul- 
ation of these stope resulting in (i) the loss of final stops, ( ii ) 
assimilation in consonant groups and ( iii ) sonorisation and 
finally loss of intervocalic single stops. * These three roughly 
indicate the probable historic growth ; thus Pali which repre- 
sents one of the earliest stages of MI-A. has consistenly lost 
the final consonants, and in general reduced the consonant groups 
through assimilation to double consonants with a few exceptions 
which it shares with some dialects of Asokan inscriptions But 
sonorisation or loss of intervocalic stops has not as yet taken 
place, barring a few exceptions. But in the subsequent history 
of MI-A. we find sonorisation in certain dialects with oomplete 
loss in some others. 

These threefold developments may be treated in four different 
categories as follows ; 

( a ) Final consonants of PI-A. 7 lost in MI-A. 7 lost in NI-A 

(b) Initial consonants of PI-A. 7 remained in MI-A. 7 re- 
mained in Ap. 7 remain in NI-A. 

1 See L'indo-uryen , pp. 50-94 for a general discussion of I-A. con- 
sonantism. 

« JR AS. 1921, pp. 505-508, §§ 34-38, 

3 The cerebrals are an exception to this rule. 
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( c ) Intervocalic stops of PI-A. : — 

( 1 ) surd in PI A. > sonant in MI-A.> probably spirant 
in Ap. ( current as a spoken dialect ) >zero in K. and NT- A. 

( 2 ) surd aspirate in Pi-A.> sonant aspirate in MI- A or 
-h- in MI-A according to the dialect or language concerned> -//- 
in Ap. and NI~A. by loss of occlusion. 

( d ) Consonant groups of PI~A.> double consonants in MI-A, 
through the general principle of assimilation > ( 1 ) single con- 
sonant with compensatory lengthening or (2) double consonant in 
NI-A. 

It should be understood at the very outset that these princi- 
ples do not act in any given language without exceptions or with 
the precision of scientific laws in a given period. They only ex- 
press the laws under favourable conditions. Thus in SaurasenI 
and Magadiil the dentals seem to have remained after sonorisa- 
tion long after other consonants had disappeared in the intervo- 
calic position. Closely allied with the dentals, but with greater 
force, the cerebrals retained their position after sonorisation 
from MI-A. to the Nl-A stage. Thus these laws summarise 
the tendency in a given language which will ultimately reduce 
the language to a norm which closely agrees with the form hypo- 
thetically arrived at by a rigorous application of these laws. 

Under the above limitations and provisions, we can now give 
a table showing the character of KonkanI Consonantism. 

Initial or resulting PI-A. intervocalic 

from MI-A. con- consonants 

sonant groups or 
double consonants 



unatpir. 

aspir. 

unaspir. 

aspir. 

Gutturals 

k 


kh ( /h 

zero 

h 

Palatals 1 

c 

J 

<•» * jh 

zero 


Cerebrals 

t, 

d 

th (jh 

d(/) 

dh 

Dentals 

t 

d 

th d / 

zero 

h 

Labials 

P 

b 

ph bh 

V 

h 


1 These palatals include the dento-alveolar as well as the palato-alveo- 
lar affricates, the former of which have been indicated everywhere by the 
symbols c and j t rji and )h. 

2 This ch , ha* become identical with s<<Pl-A. 3, ? nr 6*. 
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So far we have treated only the class consonants or occlusives. 
The liquids, semivowels, sifflants and the nasals will be treated 
in their proper places. 

S 77. Initial single consonants in general have come down 
unchanged with a few excepions. Thus initial n-of PI-A. has 
become n- in MI-A. and n- again in NT- A. : 1 initial y- has be- 
come j- in most of the MI-A. dialects. Apart from these chara- 
cteristic changes of MI-A. with regard to initial consonants, there 
is yet another change having a wider fMld, that of initial aspi- 
ration. There are a number of words in MT-A. and NI-A. where 
an aspirate ( initial or non-initial ) corresponds to an original 
PI-A. unaspirated sound. 

Thus under this aspiration we have two cases : initial aspi- 
ration and non-initial aspiration. 2 But in the case of Kohkapl 
the state of affairs is much simpler. Aspirates are not in general 
tolerated except in the initial position although the orthography 
used by Mgr. Dalgado or the Nove Ghy does not take into con- 
sideration the actual pronunciation. This being the case, we 
are left only with initial aspiration. 

Initial Aspiration of Occlusives. 

§ 78. We have two. cases of this initial aspiration : ( a ) this 
aspiration has already taken place in MI-A. and ( b ) it has not 
yet taken place in Ml- A. but has done so in Konkanl. 

( a ) s. gs. khas-ta , ka.i-td ( krs- and MI-A. khascu ) tills; khas- 
khas-ta ( kas~, MI-A. khasiam n. a kind of disease ) ; s khopporn , 
kopporu t ( kurpara • MI-A. kopparci without aspiration, and 
this should be classed with (b) below ) the elbow ; khel-ta ( kritj 
MI-A. khelai, khelldi ) plays ; jhada (jala , cf. jatd : MI-A. jhdqLa, 
and Sk. lex. jhuta ' arbour ) ; phattoru ( prastarti - MI-A. patthara - 
Ap. * phattaru) a stone, pharm-phattoru ( Sk. paras u -; MI-A. 
pharasu ) a touch’ stone. 

1 But see Ouj. Phonology , § 48 ( 2 ), JR AS. 1921, p. 516 — u it is doubtful 
whether initial to- became to-, although so shown in most of the Prakrits, * 
and La langue mar at he, § 132 ( indicated by Prof. Turner himself in his 
foot-note 1 ). 

8 For Marathi see Bloch, La langue marathe , § 84 ff. ; for Gujarati, 
Turner, Guj. Phonology , § 40; for Panjabi, Jain, § 123 ff., p. 51 ff . . For the 
\ whole I-A. field, see L'indo-aryen , pp. 59-62. 

\ 3 Cf. MI-A. khasa-phasemana - falling, khasa-phasi- afflicted. 

\ 4 See my Initial jh- in Indo- Aryan, § 13, Calcutta Oriental Journal, II, 
H04. 


To he continued ) 



THE DATE OF THE VISNU PURANA 

By 

Dr. Rajendra Chandra Hazra, m. a., ph. d. 


The Visnu Purami 1 is one of the most important of the extant 
Puranas. It belongs to the Pancaratras and ‘ is the best repre- 
sentative of the whole class of sectarian Puranas, since it is 
purely Vaisnava in its teaching from beginning to end and yet 
retains with considerable faithfulness the character of the old 
unsectarian Pur&nas \ In spite of its distinct character, it con- 
tains, like the other Pur&nas, several chapters on Smrti-matter, 
viz., II, 6 ( on hells ), III, 8-1G ( on the duties of the castes and 
the Asramas, on customs in general, on impurity due to births 
and deaths, and on funeral sacrifices ), and VI, 1-2 ( on Yuga- 
dharma and Karma-vipaka ) and 5 ( on hells ). 

The problem of the date of this Purana is a very difficult one, 
and scholars hold different opinions about ih F. E. Pargiter says: 
“ It is a late Purana composed as a single whole upon a consis- 
tent plan, and not a collection of materials of various times, 
as we find in the Vai/u, Brahma and Mafsya. From its account 
of Buddhism and Jainism it appears to have been composed after 
Brahmanism had recovered its supermacy, so that it cannot be 
earlier than about the fifth century A. D. and it is Brahmanicar' 2 ; 
J. N. Farquhar opines, “ The Harintmia clearly cannot be dated 
later than A. D. 400, and ths Visna Parana is so like it in most 
of its features that it is probable that it belongs to the same 
general date ; M. Winternitz says, “ Pargiter may be right in 
thinking that it cannot be earlier than the fifth century A* D. 
However, I do not think that it is much later : and C. V. 
Vaidya tries to prove that the Visvu Purana is not earlier than 
the ninth century A. D. on the hypothetical assumption that the 

1 This Purana, which has preserved a very good text, does not differ 
remarkably in the different editions, 

Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical rendition , p. 80. 
s Farquhar, Outline of the lieliyious Literature of India , P- 143. ^ 

4 Winternitz, History af Indian Literature . Vol- T, p. 545, footnote 2. 

6 ( Annala, B ft O* R. I. ) 
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Kailakila or Kainkila Yavanas, mentioned in Visnu Purana IV, 
24, 16, reigned in Andhra between 575 and 900 A. D. and were 
at the height of their power about 782 A. D. 1 All these views, 
except that of Winternitz, are not beyond objection. It is nece- 
ssary, therefore to determine afresh the date of the Visnu Parana , 
which has been referred to by Alberunl and drawn upon by the 
Nibandha-writers and the religious teachers like Ramanuja 
from the eleventh century A. D. 

I have shown in one of my articles that the extant Kurina 
Purana has come down to us through two main stages: that in 
its earlier form it was a Pancaratra document composed between 
550 and 650 A. T). but was later recast by the Pasupatas he! w con 
700 and 800 A. D. ; and that the theology of those chapters which 
have been retained in it, has considerable Sakta element like that 
of the Ahirhudhnya Sam hilar Now a comparison, so far as theo- 
logy is concerned, between the Visnu and the Visnuite Karma 
Purana , shows that the former is older than the latter. In the 
Visnu P., LaksmI plays no part in creation as Visnu *s Sakti. 
Even, except in only one place ( viz., I, 8, 27 — avistambho gada- 
panih saktir laksmlr dvijottama ), there is no second mention of 
LaksmI as Visnu’s Sakti. The portion ( viz., verses 15-32 ) of 
Visnu P., I, 8, in which this mention occurs and in which the 
inseparable connection of Visnu and LaksmI has been put forth, 
seems to have been interpolated later on account of the fact that 
the Padmn P. ( Srsti Khanda ), which has borrowed Visnu P. I, 8 
along with others," does not contain it. The Visnu P. itself 
also seems to prove the spurious character of these verses. In 
Visnu P. I, 8, 14 Maitreya asks, “ It is heard that Sri came out 
of the ocean of milk during the churning. Then, how do you 
say that she was born of Khyati by Bhrgu ? ’ ' To this Parasara’s 
reply comes in a much later passage in Visnu p. I, 9,1, “Hear, Oh 
Maitreya, what you have asked me about. This ( story ) about 
Sri I heard from Marlci. ” He then narrates the story. The 
nature of the above mentioned answer shows that it should follow 

1 C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval India , 1, Poona, 1921, pp. 350 f. ; and 
JBBRAS, 1925, pp. 155f. 

2 See Indian Historical Quarterly , XI, 1935, pp. 265f. 

2 The chapters borrowed by the Padma P. ( Srsti Khaptja ) from the 
Vityu P. will be enumerated in my article on the former. 
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the query immediately and should have nothing intervening. 
Therefore the irrelevant verses, which separate the answer from 
the query, cannot but be spurious. Now, if the Visnuite Kurrna 
Purana was composed between 550 and 650 A. D., then the Visnu 
P. cannot be dated later than the beginning of the seventh 
century A. D. 

Let the Bhayavata and the Visnu P. be now compared. As 
regards contents the Bhayavata is ‘ closely connected with the 
Visnu P. with which it often agrees literally, and it is undoubted- 
ly dependent upon the latter 1 By comparing the genealogies in 
both the Puranas, F. E. Pargiter has come to the conclusion 
tnat 'the Bhayavata has used the Visnu in its composition. 7 ' Many 
myths and legends which are found in concise and older forms 
in the Visnu 7\, appear in the Bhngmxita in a much enlarged 
and elaborate version. For example, the stories of Dhruva, Vena, 
Prthu, Pralhada. Jada Bharata and others, occurring in both 
the Puranas, may be compared. The Bhayavata ( Book X ) k con 
tains the biography of Krsna which is here given in much 
greater detail than in the Visnu 7\ and in the Hariramsa. In 
particular the love scenes with the cowherdesses ( gopls ) occupy 
a much larger space. 7 In the TVs//// P. a hair of Visnu is in- 
carnated as Krsna/ i. e. Krsna is an incarnation of an exceed- 
ingly small portion of Visnu, but in the Bhagarata he is called 
simply an 1 amsavatara 7 ( cf. Bhag. X, 2, 9 and 16). In^ the 
Bhayavata there are stories which are not found in the \tsiiu 
P. The story of Kapil a ( Bhdg. Ill, 24-33 ) may be cited as an 
example. From all this it apperas that the Visnu P. is older 
than the Bhayavata . If the latter Purana is assigned to the 
sixth cantury A. P.'\ the date of the former should be placed 


earlier. 


l W internitz, History of Indian Literature , I, p. 555. 

* Pai-giter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition , p. 80. 

\\ internitz, op. cit. t p. 557. 

4 ovaip s atp stay am Snas tu bhagavan paramesvarah 1 
ujjab&r&ttuanah kesau sita-kpsnau mahSmune ll 
uvSoa ca surSn ©tau mat-ke«au vasudha-tale 1 
avatirva bhuvo bUBra-klesa-hanim karisyatah 1 

Viipnu P., V, 1, 59-b0. 

5 Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XIV ^32- 
83, pp. 182f. ; and Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VI I, PP- 
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In Visnu P. II, 9, 16 the Naksatras are mentioned as begin- 
ning with the-Krttika ( krttikadisu rksesu ). The evidence of 
Varahamihira ( about 550 A. D. ) that the old order of Naksatras 
from Krttika to BharanI was changed for that from Asvinl to 
Revatl in his time, shows that the old order could hold ground 
to a time not posterior to the end of the fifth century A. D. 
Therefore the Visnu P. t which speaks of the old order, should 
be dated not later than the end of that century. 

We shall now compare the Visnu P. with the Hariramsa to 
see if the date of the former can be pushed further up. In the 
Harivnmia the biography of Krsna is given at greater length 
and in greater detail, and Krsna is called an 4 amsavatara n in 
the sense that Visnu divided himself into Krsna and Samkarsana 
for the good of the world. g In the Visnu P. the Halllsa sport 
has got various erotic touches hut ‘ in the Hanramsa the whole 
story of his youth is told at greater length and the Halllsa is 
treated as involving sexual intercourse. vV The stories have 
been developed and expanded in the Harirarnsa. The story of 
Jarasandha and that of the carrying away of the Parijata tree 
by Krsna may be cited as examples. Besides these, there are 
many new additions found in the Hariramsa. For example, 
there are the Arya-stava ( Hariramsa II, 3 ) and the Punyaka- 
vrata observed by Satyabhama ( Hariramsa II, 67-81 ). From all 
these we can safely conclude that the Visnu P. is of earlier ori- 
gin than the Hariramsa. If the lower limit of the date of the Hari- 
vamsa, which is named and quoted by Gaudapada in his Uttara - 
gita-bhasya * and cannot possibly, therefore, he later than sixth 
century A. D., be placed about 400 A. D. 5 then the Visriu P. must 

1 Harivnmka II, 49, 32 — arhsSvatarane kftsnaiii jSue visitor vicestiaiii. 

2 Ibid., I h 14, 46— 

ubhaveka-8arirau svo jagadarthe dvidhakptau i 
aham va sasvatah Krsnas tvam vS sesab purStanah |i 

3 Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 144. 

4 Uttaragita with the commentary of GaudapSda, published by the Van! 
VilSsa Pre«9, Srirahgaiii, p. 68 — 

tad uktaTh hariva.use- 

aBatkirtana-k3.ntSLra-pariv ar t an a-p&msubhih \ 
vfccam harv-kath&l&pa-gahgayaiva punimahe \ 

AIbo aee fol. 10a of Mb M66A/17 (valuation number ) in the Dacca Univer- 
sity Mss Library. 

5 Farquhar, Outline, p. 143 : Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 
I, p. 464, footnote 2. 
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be dated not later than the middle of the .fourth century a. r>. 
Thus we get the lower limit of the date of the Visnu P. 

The mention of the zodiacal signs ( Rasfs ) at various places 
in the Visnu P . 1 shows that at the time of composition of the 
Purana these signs became quite familiar and were widely used. 
The familiarity of the ancient people with the Tithis. Naksatras 
and planets but the total absence of the term rust from all early 
literature down to the time of the Yajnavalkyasmrti , tends to 
show that the Indians were not familiar with the Rasis earlier 
than the second century A. D. The mention of the word hora in 
V/snu P. IV, 12, 13 is also significant. Though the occurrence 
of the term hora in two verses quoted by Varahamihira from 
Garga*, shows that it came to be used by the Indians much 
earlier than the sixth century A, D., there is nothing to prove 
that it was used by them earlier than the end of the first century 
A. n. Hence it can be held, and not quite unreasonably, that 
the V/snu P which is familiar with the Rasis and the Hora, 
was written not earlier than the end of the first century A. D. 

Thus, the date of composition of the Visnu P. falls between 
the end of the first and the middle of the fourth century A. D., 
i. e. between 100 and 350 A. D. The nature of the Smrti-contents 
of the Visnu P. as compared with those of the Marhirideya , tends 
to show that the former is later than the latter. So, it is highly 
probable that the Visnu P. was written in therlast quarter of the 
third or the first quarter of the fourth century A. D. 

The view of F. E. Pargiter that the Visnu P. 4 cannot be ear- 
lier than about the 5th century A. D. is based on Visnu P . Ill, 
17 and 18 describing the story of the Mayamoha. It will be 
seen below that these chapters were most probably interpolated 
at a later date. 

The summary of contents of Visnu P. Ill, 17 and 18 is as 
follows : 

Maitreya asks Parasara to explain the word nayna used by 
the latter in connection with those who are to be shunned in a 
Sraddba ceremony, Accordingly Parasara begins a story which, 

' Viz,, Vi?rm P. II, 8, 28 and 30; 11,8,41-42; 11,8.62-63 ; 11,8,70; 
IT, 12, 19 ; Iir, 14, 5 ; and IV, ?4, 30. 

Brhat-somhitci, pp. 7 and 9. 
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ho says, was narrated to Bhlsma by Parasara's grandfather 
Vasistha. This story says that in ancient times the gods, being 
defeated by the Asuras in a war which was continued for a 
divine year, went to the northern side of the ocean of milk and 
eulogised Visnu who, consequently, produced Mayamoha from 
his own body and gave him to the gods. This Mayamoha, with 
his body stripped of all garments, his head shaved, and a 
peacock feather in hand, went to the banks of the Narmada 
where the Asuras were living, preached to them thjj, religion of 
‘ the naked ' ( i. e. Jainism ) and turned them Arhatas. Next, 
the Mayamoha put on red clothes, painted his eyes with colly- 
rium and preached Ahimsa ( i. e. Buddhism ) to the remaining 
Asuras. As a result of this preaching the Asuras soon gave up 
the Vedic religion and got weekened. Consequently, they were 
attacked by the gods, defeated and masscred. 

The above story of delusion, in which Visnu creates the 
Mayamoha from his own body with a view to delude the demons, 
is certainly later than that found in Mutsya P. 24, 43-49. This 
latter Purana says that once the sons of Raji became very power- 
ful by virtue of their penance, took possession of the heavenly 
kingdom of Indra, and deprived him of his share in the sacri- 
fices. Consequently, Indra sought the help of Brhaspati, who 
first Increased the power of the god through various mystic rites 
and then deluded the sons of Raji by preaching to them the 
non-Vedic religion of die Jina. 1 The sons of Raji thus got out 
of the pale of the Vedic religion and were killed by Indra. In 
this story it is Brhaspati who preaches the religion of the Jina. 
That this connection of Brhaspati with delusion through the 
Jina-dharma was well known in ancient India is shown by the 
Devi-bhu yaeata ( IV, 13 ) in which Brhaspati appears in the guise 
of Sukra during the latter's absence and deludes the Asuras by 
preaching the * Jaina-dharma In fche Harivam&a also, Brha* 
spati is said to have ‘ deluded ’ the spns of Raji by writing 
some heretical works for them ( see Hartmwsa I, 28, 29f ). Now, 
the date of Matsya 24, in which the above mentioned story 

1 gatvStha mohayamBia raji-putrBn byhaspatih > 

jina-dharmam samBsthSya veda-bShyam aa vedavit n 

Matsya P. 24 , 47 . 
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of Brhaspati occurs, is to be placed either in the last quarter 
of the third or the first quarter of the fourth century A. T). 1 
Therefore the story of the Mavamoha in the Visnu P is to be 
dated later than the middle of the fourth century A, o. It is 
probable that the story did not originate earlier than 550 A. D. 2 

That the story of the Mayarnoha is spurious seems further 
to be shown by the fact that though the Visnu P knows many 
incarnations of Visnu including the Kalki, it is remarkably silent 
about the Buddha incarnation. So it seems that the Buddha did 
not come to be regarded as in incarnation of Visnu at the time of 
composition of the Visnu P. 

The story of the Mayarnoha is also found in a much elaborate 
form in the Padmn P. ( Srsti Khanda ), chapter 13. The story 
here is clearly an amalgamation of those in the Mntsya P. 
( 24, 13-49 ) and the DevJ-bhagarafa ( IV, 13 ) on the one hand and 
that in the Visnu P ( III, 17-18 ) on the other. The date of the 
Padmn P. ( Srsti Khanda ) being not earlier than about 650 A. p.\ 
this story does not affect the above date of Visnu P. Ill, 17-18. 

In Padmn P ( Bhumi Khanda) 3G~39 also, \fsnu is said to 
have deluded Vena by preaching the ‘ Jaina dharma \ As this 
Khanda cannot be placed earlier than 900 A. P. the story in it 
can be ignored. 

As to the Smrti-chapters of the Visnu P, there is nothing to 
show that they were added later. Hence it should be admitted 
that they come from the same general date as that of the Visnu P 
itself. They have been profusely drawn upon by the com- 
mentators and Nibandha-writets like Jlmutavabana, Apararka, 
Vijfianesvara, Aniruddhabhatta, Ballalasena, Devanabhattu, 
Kullukabhatta, and others ( see Appendix ). 

1 See my article in the Annals of the Bhan darker (Oriental Rescar eh 
Institute . Vol. XVII, 1935-36, pp. If. 

* Tbid., pp. 17-18. 

a My article on th© date of the I'arfma /*. will shortly be published in 
the Indian Culture, Calcutta. 
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Verses quoted from the 1 Visj}u Parana ’ in 


1. Kalaviveha Visnu P. 

of 


Jlmutavahana, 

p. 14 “ II, 

8, 

64-65 

P- 17 = 

ii. 

8, 

28-30 

II 

o 

P. 

hi. 

14, 

16 

pp. 389-390 = 

ii. 

8, 

72-73 


Many of the 
quoted lines are 
missing in our 
edition of the 
Visnu P. 

2. Apararka’s 
commentary 
on Yajnavalktja , 
p. 6 = III, 6, 28-29 

pp. 20-21 = III, 8, ll b ; 

The other quo- ; 
ted passage is 
not found. 

p. 50 - 111,11,98 

p. 79 = III, 10, 13-15 a 

p. 126 = III, 11, 21 

p. 151 = III, 11, 88-95 

The last three 
lines of the quo- 
ted passage are 
not found. 

p. 172 = III, 18, 97-102 

p. 173 = III, 12, 2 

p. 174 = III, 12, 38-39 

p. 227 = III, 12, 22 

pp. 420-421= III, 14, 26 to 
the end 

= 111,14, 12-13 and 

15 


Visnu P . 

pp. 433-434 = 111, 13, 30-38 

( except 34 b and 
35 a ) 

p. 502 = III, 15, 28 b -34 

p. 514 = III, 15, 10 

p. 515 = III, 13, 5-6 

III, 10, 5 a 
p. 530 = III, 13, 29 

p. 892 = 111,11,98 

p. 986 = VI, 7, 31 

p. 1022 = VI, 7, 40 

p. 1025 = VI, 7, 43-44 

p. 1026 (twice) = VI, 7, 45 and 
89 

3. II (1 ratal a 

of 

Aniruddhabhatta, 
p. 156 = III, 13, 10 

p. 159 = III, 13, 16 and 

ll-12 a 

4. Dana sugar a 

of 

Ballalasena, 
fol. 21 a = 111, 12, 20 

5. Kullukabhatta’s 

commentary, 

on Manu II, 32 = 111, 10, 9 
„ „ II, 94, = IV, 10, 10 

„ „ 111,105=111,11,105 

„ „ III, 280 = II, 8, 57 

„ „ IV, 151 =111, 11, 8 b 

6. Smrti-cand'f'ika 

of 

Devanabliatta, 

1. P- 28 = VI, 2, 15 

p. 52 *= III, 10, 8 a 


p. 425 
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Visnu P. 


p* 

157 

= III, 14, 12 

| 

p 

193 

= III, 10, 23- 

24 

p. 

201 

= III, 10, 18 l: 

’-23 a 

p. 

214 

= III, 10, 16 a 


II. p. 

242 

= III, 11, 15- 

-16 

p* 

255 

= III, 11, 19 


p- 

300 

= III, 12, 20 

! 


pp. 333-334 = 111, 11, 24-25 
p. 366 (twice)= III, 11, 101 
The other quo- 
tation is not 
traceable, 
p. 367 = 111,11,98 

pp. 510-511=111, 11, 26-28 a 
p. 525 = HI, 11 , 31-35 

p. 528 = III, 11, 38 b -39 a 

pp. 582-583 = 111, 11, 49-54 
p. 588 = III, 11, 56 

p. 594 = 111,11,105 

p. 596 = III, 11, 69 

p. 608 = III, 11, 84-85 

pp. 611-612 = 111, 11, 88-95 
p. 613 = III, Il,74 b and 

82 b 

p. 630 = III, 11, 109 

IV. pp. 8-9 = III, 13, 30-3 8 a 

p. 22 = III, 14, 15 

p. 28 = III, 14, 12 and 

I5 b -c. 

pp. 35-36 = III, 14, 7-9 and 
16-18 

p. 317 (twice) = 111,15,24 

The other quo- 
tation is not 
found. 

p. 348 = 111,15,32-34 

p. 433 = 111,10,4 

p. 434 = III, 10, 5* 

7 [ Annals, B. (). R. I. ] 


F/srm P. 

7. Sribhasya 

of 

Ramanuja, 

p. 12, lines 14-15 =VI, 6, 12 
p. 14, lines 15-09=VI, 7, 53; 

I, 2, 6 ; 

I, 4, 38 

&c &0 

Many quotations, which 
have been traced by the 
editor of the Bh&sya. 

8. Krtyacara 

of 

Srldatta 


Upadhyaya, 

fol. l b (twice) = III, 11, 5 


tt 

4 a 

= 111, 11, 14 b 


5 a 

= III, 11, 15-16 

»» 

15 b 

= III, 11, 21 


18 b 

= III, 12, 20 b 

!» 

28 b 

= III, 12, 24* 


29 b 

= III, 12, 98 

I) 

45 b 

= III, 11, 26 


49 b 

= III, 11, 27* 

»» 

54 b 

= III, 11, 31-35 


55 a 

= III, 11, 39 

M 

57 a 

= III, 11, 40 

»* 

64 b 

= III, 11, 102 

»» 

65 b 

= III, 11, 48-55* 

»» 

67 a 

= III, 11, 64 

» 

71 a 

= III, 11, 77 ' 

n 

71 b (twice)=III 11, 78 a and 



86 b 

i* 

72 b 

= III, 11, 80* 


9. Prayascitta-viveka 

of 

Sulapani, 

= VI, 5, 26 a 
= II, 6, 35, 37 and 41 
= II, 6, 34 


p. , 

p. 31 
p. 32 
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p. 285 

= III, 11. 115-117 

pp. 367-8 

= III, 11, 115-116 

p. 368 

= III, 15, 10 

p. 399 

= III, 18. 39-42 

p. 474 

= III, 17. 6 

10. Madana-parijata 
of 

Madanapala, 

p. 43 

«S III, It, 9 

p. 44 

= III, 11, 12 b and 14 1 

p. 45 

= HI. 11, 15 

pp. 67-68 

= IV, 7, 40 

One verse is not 
found. 

pp. 117-118 = 111, 12, 22-23 

The line 4 jlveti etc. 
is not found. 

p. 121 

= III, 12, 14* 

p. 212 

= III. 11, 22-23 


Visriu P . 
The verse 4 dhana- 
mulah kriyah etc. * 
is not found, 
p. 246 = III, 11, 25 

p. 276 = III, 12, 20 

p. 284 = III, 11. 27 

p, 325 = III, 11. 56 

p. 333 = 111,11,84-85 

The verse 4 jatha- 
rarh etc . J is not 
found. 

p. 343 =111,11,102 
p. 344 = III, 11, 110 

The prose portion 
is not found, 
p. 349 = I1T, 11, lll a 

p. 420 = 111,11,98 

p. 478 = III, 13, 33 b -38 a 

p. 515 = III, 14, 30-32 

p. 538 = III, 14, 12 


The Mss and editions of the Puranas and other Sanskrit 
works used in writing this paper are the following : 

BhJdgavata Parana . — VangavasI edition, Calcutta, 1315 B. 8. 

Brhat-Samhita . — Edited by Kern. Biblitheca India, Calcutta, 
1865. 

Banamgara of BallSlasena. — India Office Mss No. 1704-5. 

Devi-bhagavata . — VangavasI edition, Calcutta, 1832 8. E. 

HaralatU of Aniruddhabhatta. — Edited by Kamalakrsna Smrti- 
tlrtha, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1909. 

Harivamia . — VangavasI edition, Calcutta, 1312 B. 8. 

KUlaviveka of JlmutavShana. — Edited by Pramathan&tha 
Tarkabhusana, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1905. 

Krtyacara of Srldatta Upadhvaya— Ms No. M42/39 ( valua- 
tion numcer ), Ddcca University Mss. Library. 

Madana-parijata of Madanapila.— Bibliotheca India, Calcutta, 

1893. ' 
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Manu-smrti with the commentary of Kullukabhatta.— Vanga- 
vasl edition, Calcutta, 1320 B. 8. 

Mateya Purdna . — VangavasI edition, Calcutta, 1316 B. 8. 

Padma Purana . — Anandasrarna Sanskrit Series edition, Poona, 
1893. 

Prayascitta-viveka of Sulapfini. — Edited by Jlvananda Vidyfi- 
sagara, Calcutta, 1863. 

Smrfi-candrihd of Devanabhatta. — Edited by L. SrlnivasS/ 
carya, and published by the Govt, of Mysore, 
1914-21. 

Sribhasya of Ramanuja.— Edited by V&sudeva Sastrl Abhyan- 
kara, Bombay, 1914. 

Uttara(jtta with the Bhasya of Gaudap&da. Published by the 
Yanl Vilasa Press, Srlrahgam, 1926. 

Visnu Purana. —VangavasI edition, Calcutta, 1331 B# 8. 

Yaj tlamlfcya smrti with the commetary of Apararka.— Ananda- 
srama Sanskrit Series edition, Poona, 1903 and 
1904. 



THE PANCASKANDHAKA BY VASUBANDHU AND 


ITS COMMENTARY BY ST HIRAM ATI. * 

BY 

V. V. GOKHALE. 

A large majority of the works, attributed to Vasubandhu , 1 the 
celebrated author of the Abhidharmakosa, consists of comment- 
aries on Canonical texts. The Pancaskandhaka , 2 however, is one 
of the shorter original treatises written by him, with a view, as 
Sthiramati interprets it, “ to provide the busy householders, who 
have neither the leisure, nor the patience to apply themselves 
to his ( ‘ acaryasya 7 ) voluminous works, like the Yogac&ra- 
bhumis&stra and its commentaries, with a philosophical handbook, 
that would develop their powers of concentration and would 

* The present article was writton during ray tenure as a Springer Re- 
search Scholar of the University of Bombay. 

1 B. Nanjo •' AGatalogueoftheChine.se Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka ( Oxford 1883 ), with Japanese Alphabetical Index of Nanjo’s 
Catalogue with Supplements and Corrections ( ed. by D. Tokiwa and U. 
Ogiwara, Tokyo 1930 ), mentions altogether 36 works, ascribed to Vasubandhu 
(Catalogue, p. 371), from which No, 1188: SatasSstra, which, in the 
Index, p. 108 is ascribed to Deva only, is to be dropped. The HObSgirin, 
Fascicule Annexe, containing Tablos du Taisho Issaikyo ( Tokyo 1931 ) omits 
from its own list of Vasubandhu’s works ( p. 147 ) Nanjo’s No. 1252 : Tarka- 
sSstra. ( On the authorship of the SatasSstra and the TarkasSstra, see G. 
Tucchi : Studi MahSygnici, pp. 522 ff. ( Rivista degli Studi Oriental!*, Vol. X, 
Roma 1925 ) ; Buddhist Logic before DinnSga ( Ji?AS. 1929, pp. 451 ff. ) ; Pre- 
DihnSga Buddhist Texts on Logic fro n Chinese ( Baroda 1929, pp. xiv, ix-x ) 
On the other hand two new works ( Taisho Tripitaka ( = TTP ) Nos. 1361 
and 1512), which are not recorded i:i Nanjo’s Catalogue, are added 
in the list, given by liobogirin, thus making up again a total of 36 works, 
ascribed to Vasubandhu. For other works, ascribed to Vasubandhu, see Bu~ 
ston : History of Buddhism ( translated by Obermiller, Heidelberg, 1931-32 ) 
Vol. I p. 56, II p. 146 ff. and the excellent source book, containing Introduc- 
tion, Index etc. to L’Abhidharmakosa, traduit et annote par Louis de la 
Vallee Poussin ( Paris 1931 ) Pp. xxiv, 130 etc 

2 The following literature is to be noted in this connection : ( 1 ) Vasu- 

bandhu’s Pancaskandbaprakaraga ( in Chinese ) TTP XXXf, No. 161 ( Nanjo 
No. 1176); (2) Sthiramati’s ( ? ) PanaskandhapraflavaibhSsya (?) (in 

Chinese), TTP XXXI, No. 1613 (Nanjo No. 1175; Paiicaskandhavaipulya- 
s&stra ) . The question-marks after the author’s name and the title of 
the book, which are accepted by the liobogirin, are mine. For these two 

( To be continued ) 
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prepare them for answering confidently all questions on the 
principles of Buddhist philosophy ( 4 dhannalaksarui ’ X 1 Liter- 
ary traditions in India, China and Tibet are unanimous in attri- 
buting the authorship of this treatise to Vasubandhu, so that 
the reference made in the above passage of Sthiramati to the Yoga- 
cftrabhumisastra and its commentaries, which are usually ascri- 
bed either to Maitreya or A.sahga, must be understood rather as 
throwing light upon the authoship of those works, than calling 
in question the recognised authorship of the Pancaskandbaka, 
especially because Sthiramati has made it sufficiently clear in 

Chinese texts I have used the Taisho edition ( TTP ), now available at the 
Bombay University Library, besides the Shanghai edition of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, available at the Visvabharati Library, Santiniketan. ( 3 ) Vasu- 
bandhu’s Pafioaskandhaprakarapa ( in Tibetan ), Bstan-hgyur, Mdo LVTII, 
5 ( See Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain de la Btbiiothdque Nationale par Cordier, 
Paris 1915. A copy of the text was supplied to me from the Narthang 
edition by the Visvabharati Library. This was collated with the text of the 
same edition, available at the Adyar Library and with a photographic copy 
of the text from the Peking edition available at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris ) ; ( 4 ) Sfchiramati's PafioaskandhavaibhSsya ( Tibetan ), Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo LIX, 1 ( I have prepared a copy of this from the Narthang edition ( fol. 
l a - 60<> ) of the Visvabharati Library and collated it with that of the Adyar 
Library, Madras ) ; ( 5 ) Gupaprabha’s Panoaskandhavivarapa ( Tibetan ) 

ibid Mdo LIX, 2 Narthang ed. fol. 60 b - 93* ) and ( 6 ) Prthvlbandhu’s Pafioa- 
skandhabhBsya (Narthang ed fol. 93 a -221* ). f For the last two works the 
Visvabharati and the Adyar xylographs have been consulted ). Besides these 
Candrakirti is known to have written a Panosakandhaprakarapa ( Cordier’s 
Catalogue III, Mdo XXXIV, 3, referred to by L. de la V. Poussin in his edition 
of the Madhyamakavrtti, Appendix V, p. 627 (Bibliothece Buddhioa IV, 1913 ). 
MahBvyutpatti 7475 ( ed. Sakaki ) records the name of a Pancaskandha- 
prakarapa. 

1 See Sthiramati’s P.-vaibhSsya ( No. 4 from the list in the above note ) 
fol. l b - 3 a . Tucoi, while emphasising the fact, that the YogSc5rabhumis5stra 
cannot be attributed to Maitreya, asserts that it is the work of Asanga ( Bud- 
dhist Logic before DinnSga, J It AS 1929, p. 454. ) It is, therefore, to be noted, 
that in this passage Sthiramati attributes obviously both the text and its com- 
mentaries to Vasubandhu, the author of the Pafioaskandhaka. Pj^hvibandhu in 
his P.-bh&sya ( No. 6 in the above note ) also speaks of the Abhidharmako^a 
and the YogScSrabhGmi in the same breath, probably implying the common 
authorship of these two works ( fol. 93 b ) Mention may be made here of the 
controversy regarding the authenticity of Maitreya as an author : see S. 
Yamaguohi: MadhySntavibhBgatlkS de Sthiramati ( Nagoya, 1934 ), Intro- 
duction X-XVII, where he summarises and controverts the main arguments 
in favour of Maitreya’s being regarded as a historical figure ; Obermiller’s 
review of the Madhy5ntavibh5gasatrabh5syatikB of Sthiramati in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly Vol. IX, p. 1024 ff. ( 1933 ) ; Stcherbatsky’s translation 
of the same ( Bibi. Bud. XXX, 1936 ) p. 07, note 72. 
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his vaibh&sya, 1 by quoting from the Abhidharmakosabhfisya of 
Vasubandhu and even defending the latter against Samgha- 
bhadra's criticisms, that he was commenting upon the work of 
an “ ScSrya ", who was no other than the author of the Abhidhar- 
makoSa, although, it must be observed, he refrains from making 
a direct mention of Vasubandhu^ name anywhere in this com- 
mentary. The most important source of information in respect 
of the contents of the P. is, as we shall have occasion to see 
presently, the Trimsikavijnaptibhasya of Sthiramati; yet, here 
too, his words : vistaravicat astu Poncas ! cj ndha kopanibandh advedita- 
vyah ? withhold from us the name of the author of the P. 
It may be mentioned here, that this silence on the part of Sthira- 
mati has led Jacobi 3 to conclude, that the Paucaskandhakopani - 
bandha , mentioned in this passage, was a treatise written by 
Sthiramati himself. He translates the compound with the words* 

( my ) treatise on the five Skandhas ”, obviously understanding 
the word* 41 upanibandha ” to mean an independent and original 
composition. Even supposing, that Sthiramati was referring to one 
of his own works, and not to one of Vasubandhu % I do not see, 
why ihe word upanibandha should not be taken here rather in 
the sense of an 4 explanatory composition, ' or 4 a close comment- 
ary of another text, 7 the compound being then interpreted as- 
4 the exposition ( written by me ) of the basic text of ( Vasu- 
bandhu’s ) Pancaskandhaka 7 4 . In fact, the P.-vaibhSsya, con- 

1 E. g. cf. a passage on fol. 13 a with Vasubandhu 's Abhidbarraako6a- 
bh&sya ( in Tibetan ) p. 23, 11. 5-10 ( Bibliotheca Buddhica XX, 1 ) ; further, 
discussion of Sahghabhadra’s definition of vedanS, fol. 13b. 

8 VijfiaptinjStratasiddhi, ViipsatikS et TriipsikS, publ. by S. Levi ( Paris, 
1925 ) f p. 39. 

3 Trirp^ikSvijfiapti des Vasubandhu, mit BhSeya des Acfirya Sthiramati, 

Ubers. von Hermann Jacobi ( Stuttgart 1932 ), p. 53 : the translation of the 
above sentence runs as : “ Die ausftihrliohe Discussion dartlber mOge man 

aus ( meiner ) Abhandlung liber die filnf Skandhas entnehmen. ” The suffix 
“ka**, signifying '* a treatise relating to” in the word: Pancaskandhaka 
would not be properly accounted for in Jacobi's interpretation; comp, 
titles of works like Dharmaskandhaka, TathSgataguhyaka, DaSabhUmika 
etc. And then, the word ; * upanibandha 7 could be understood as determina- 
tive, and not appositional to the preceding word. 

4 For the meaning of the word : upanibandha, of. o Bhhtling u. Roth: 
Sanskrit Wi5rterbuoh IV p. 161 ( St. Petersberg 1865 ), where * Nibandha- 
saitgraha ’ is mentioned as the title of a commentary to Su£ruta's works. 
The prefix “ upa- 37 in the wcrd : upanibandha makes it all the more likely, 
that the word is used in the sense of * an exposition ’ of some othsr text. 
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sisfcing as it does of an admirable philosophical exposition, ar- 
ranged in four chapters, dealing systematically with Vasubandhu’s 
text, can very aptly be described as an 4 upanibandha, * in as 
much as it contains not merely verbal and grammatical expla- 
nations of the text, but also several discussions and presentations 
of philosophical standpoints, 1 which might easily have been 
dispensed with in p purely textual and verbal commentary. If, 
therefore, it is sought to interpret the above passage in a manner, 
that would lead us to ascribe the Pancaskandhaka to Sthiramati 
himself, by presuming, that he was there referring to one of his 
own independent treatises, we have, I believe, enough grounds* 
for regarding such an attempt as bound to be miscarried. The 
very fact, that we know a commentary, written by Sthiramati, 
on a work, called the Pancaskandhaka, which the commentator 
implicitly acknowledges to have been written by an * ficarva \ 
not himself, and in which he even detects variae lectiones, which 
he acknowledges as authoritative,-^ is sufficient to discourage 
such a suggestion. Finally, a later commentator, Yasomitra, 
the author of the Sphutartha Abhidharmakosavyakhya, removes 
all doubt concerning the authorship of the Pancaskandhaka, by 
bringing up quotations from it in his own commentary on the 
Kosa and thereby announcing it, in unequivocal terms, as the 
work of the author of the Abhidharmakosa. 4 

We may now turn our attention to the Chineso commentary 
(No. 2 from the list, given in note 2 on p. 276 above), 
which has been ascribed, not by Bunyu Nanjo, but by the editors 
of the Hobogirin, to apparently the same Sthiramati, as is known 

1 E. g. discussions on avijdaptirupa ( fol. 11a - 13 b ), vedana ( 13 b - 15b ), 
^raddhS ( 20 a - 22 a ), satk&yadrsti ( 27 b - 30 a ), vijnSua ( 41 a - 50 a ). 

* Sthiramaii’s authorship of the P.-vaibhasy a itself cannot be easily 
questioned, as we have numertus passages in that corara., which are, word 
for word, common to the TririisikavijfiaptibhSsya, known to be Sthiramati's. 

3 See note 1 on p. 282 below. 

4 See Yasomitra’s Sphutartha Abhidharmakosavyakhya I, p. 67 ( Bibl. 
Buddh. XXI. ). Other references in ihe Index vol. to L*Abhidharmako£a. In 
this and the other translation o f the Vijnaptim5tratasiddhi of Hiuan-Tsang 
( Paris, 1928~>29 ) <Je la V. Poussin restores in Sanskrit some definitions 
irom the Paficaskandhaka, but not always correctly ; e. g* see note 1 on p. 
281 below. (Further references in my proposed edition of the Pafiacaskandhaka 
with Sanskrit reconstruction )• 
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to be the author of the Trimsikavij&aptibhasya and whom we have 
acknowledged to be the author of the P.-vaibhasya, existing in its 
Tibetan version. Had Sylvain Levi paid a little more attention 
than he did to the commentaries of the P., existing in Tib., he 
would not have been able to reconcile himself so easily with 
the view, that Sthiramati, the commentator of the Trimsika, was 
also the author of the poor commentary of the P., existing in 
its Chinese version. 1 Even a cursory glance at the volume of 
these two works, one of which runs through over sixty folios of 
the Tibetan Bstan-hgyur, while the other occupies hardly five 
pages of the Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka, must give 
us pause before we accept the suggestion on anybody’s faith, that 
the two commentaries, the Chinese and the Tibetan, are identical 
with each other. The Tibetan P. — vaibhasya, is, as we have seen, 
worthy of being called an ‘ upanibandha \ while L6vi himself 
cannot think more highly of the Chinese commentary than that 
of an annotated edition of the text In fact, so far as theo- 
retical interest in the subject matter of the original philosophical 
text is concerned, the Chinese commentary has very little of it 
to evince. It restricts itself mainly to quoting the original text 
and providing, here and there, a few technical explanations and 
synonyms. Whereas Sthiramati *s P.-vaibhasya ( in Tibetan ) 
quotes nearly fifteen times from the Sutras of the Buddhist Canon 
in support of its explanations, I have discovered only one quo- 
tation given by the Chinese commentary in the course of its 
dealing with the definition of ‘ adhimoksa \ This passage in 
the Chin. comm, is of some importance from more than one points 
of view. For it helpB us not only in revealing the existing dis- 

i See Sylvain Levi • Materiaux pour l\vtude du systerae VijfiaptimStra 
( Paris, 1932 ), containing among other materials a translation of the Triip- 
6ikSvijnaptibh5sya of Sthiramati. Shimaji’s article ; Historique du Systfime 
VijfiaptimStra, ( included in the above volume), refers to the tradition, as- 
cribing the Chinese commentary to Sthiramati ( p. 19 ). Levi, in the course 
of a note on the translation of the sentence, discussed above (See note 3 
on p. 278), observes ( p. 114), that the Chinese comm., under disous- 
sioD, is “ une sorte d’6dition annotee de ce texte ”, prepared by Sthiramati, 
and with this very doubtful assumption tries to find analogies between 
explanations, found in Sthiramati’s TriraslkSvijfiaptibhSsya and in the 
Chinese comm, on the P. ; e. g. p. 96 note 1 ( discussion on the word 
asaiplekha ), p. 73 note 1 (discussion on nirodhasamSpatti ). Also Ui and 
others regard the Ch. comm, as identical with the Tib. one of Sthiramati. 
Of. A complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist canons, No. 4066 ( p. 616 ), 
Sendai, 1934. 
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parity between the Chin. comm, and the Tibetan vaibhasya of 
Sthiramati, but also guides us in determining to some extent 
the real authorship of the Chinese commentary. I shall therefore 
deal with it here at some length. 

Paficaskandhaka reads 1 ‘ Adhim >ksah katamah ? Niscile vastuni 
tathaivavadharana m V On this text the Tib. comm, of Sthiramati 
appears to read-* [ Ityatra ni&citagrahariam fd-adhimok sasya visayo 
pi sarvam~na bharatiti j nap marl ham ; ani&cite vastuni tat halva ra- 
dharanam-na sa mb ha rati. ] Y aid it a aptopadesato ra yadcastu-asanr 
digdha m -ta nniscitam. Yenaiva anilyaduhkhadyakarena tad viniscita- 
kdram tenaiva tasya vaslunah cetasyavasthapavam. Evametannanyatha 
ityavadhdraiiam a dhimolcsah. Sa ca asamharyatakarrnakah. Adhi~ 
mulct ipradhuno hi pnraprarddibhihsva&iddhantdd apuhartum-na taky - 
ate. ” 2 

This passage, it will be seen, is almost- perfectly identical 
with the one in the Sk. Tciinaikavijnaptibhagya of the same author. 

Now, however, the Chinese comm, ascribed to Sthiramati, 
gives the following explanation of the same definition. 

“ Niscitam vastu-ili pa ncaskand hah, Yatha— “ u ktarndditya- 

bandhuna P hen api n <J o pa main rupnm vedana budbudopama y maricir 
sadrsd sdmjhd satnskdrah kadalinibhah , mayopamah cha vijhanam 
iti. Alha vd bidrdndm avast hanalak^anesu yathdt at hyena vmiscayah. 
Niscayo 1 vadhdrnamityarthah . Asamharyatvalcarmakah : tatpradhdna- 
tvdt paraih-apahartu m na sakyate !' 

1 L. de la V. Poussin quotes this definition in L’Abhidharmakosa II 
p. 152 note 5 ( and also in the VijnaptimatratSsiddhi, p. 208 ), but omits the 
word “ tathaiva *\ 

£ Cf. TrirpsikfivijfiaptibhSsya ( Levi’s ed. ) p. 25, last 6 lines. I have 
bracketed the first two sentences here to show, that the lengthy form in 
which the same argument is expressed here, differs from the pithy and 
polished sentence of the rrimsikSv.-bhSsya : “ Nitcitagrahanamaniscita - 

pratiiedhUrtham Shall we say, that Sthiramati wrote his comm, on the 
TrimsikS after he had composed his P.-vaibhSsya, from which he transfers 
long passages to the former after polishing them as here ? 

* For the word ‘ Adityabandhu ’ the edition of TTP ( Vol. XXXI p. 851, 
ool. 3 ) notes the v. 1. * Vasubandhu ’ from the Ming edition of 1601 a. d. This 
reading undoubtedly indicates a later confusion between the author of the 
Paficaskandhaka and the fully authorised designation of the Blunder of 
Buddhism. The old verse, quoted here is found in the SamyuttanikSya, XXII 
95, p. 142 ( Pali Text Society, 1890 ), and quoted by Oandraklrti in hie 
Madhyamakavftti ( L. de la V. Poussin’s edition, pp. 41, 549 ). 

8 l Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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I do not; think, it is possible to mistake this passage for the 
one given above from Sihiramati’s own authoritative commet 9 ry 
not merely beoause of the absence, in the latter, of the well 
known quotation, which, as I said above, is almost unique in 
the whole Chinese commentary — after all, we have to admit, that 
there are among them certain identical interpretations as well — 
but because of quite another circumstance, viz. that, this passage 
agrees perfectly well, in all its details, with the corresponding 
passage in Gunaprabha 's Pahcaskandhavivarapa ( No. 5 from 
the list, given in note 2 on p. 2v6 above ), which exists in 
Tibetan and is likewise neglected by Levi. 

The correspondence between Gunprabha's comm, and the 
Chinese comm- is in this passage so perfect and striking, that 
it might easily induce us to establish an identical authorship for 
them. Yet, we are confronted by .some facts to the contrary, where 
this relation between them does not. hold good, in fact, where the 
Chinese comm, appears to make commom cause rather with the 
comm, of Sthiramati than with the one, written by Gunaprabha. 
Of these, we shall advert here only to one instance. In the course 
of a discussion on the Alayavijhana, the Tibetan version of the 
Paficaskandhaka ( No. 3 in the list, given in note 2 on p. 276 
above ) enumerates several reasons, justifying the term filaya 
(* store ’ ), one of which is described as kayalavatva ’’ — “its 
being considered as the storehouse of the body ( i. e. of Name and 
Form )" The Chinese version of the text, made by Hiuan Tsang, 
( No. I In the same list ), however, reads in its stead “ atmamfina- 
layatva its being considered as the storehouse of pride, regard- 
ing the Seif Now, while commenting upon this passage, 
Sthiramati expressly acknowledges both the readings, giving 
separate explanations for both. 1 The Chinese comm, quotes 
the Chinese version of the original text faithfully and makes no 
mention of the other ( i. e. Tibetan ) reading. Gunaprabha, 
however, instead of agreeing with the Chinese comm., as in the 

1 Tib. P.-vaibh5sya cf Sthiramat ; , fob 48 b . This circumstance has a 
special significance of its own, inasmuch as it indicates, that Sthiramati 
wrote his commentary so late after the text of the Paficaskandhaka was 
published by Vasubandhu, that various readings had already cropped up in 
the latter in bis own time and that he must have found it difficult to 
determine the truly authoritative reading. 
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above case, follows, peculiarly enough, the Tibetan text and 
does not betray, on his part, any knowledge of the Chinese 
reading. 

In short, circumstances, eo varying as these, lead us to the 
fair presumption, that the Chinese commentator certainly knew 
the comm, of Gunaprabha, although Gunaprabha, in his own 
turn, and probably also the author of the Chinese commentary 
himself, must have known Sthiramati ’s P. — vaibhasya and freely 
borrowed from it. We are not in a position to assert, that Guna- 
prabha himeself was the author of the Chin, comm., because 
his commentary does not uniformly agree with the latter, as we 
have shown above. Especially, the introductory part of Guna- 
prabha’s comm. 1 is conspicuous by Ps absence in the Chinese 
commentary, which dispenses altogether with all introductory 
remarks and begins to deal directly with the text proper. This 
part shows, on the other hand, many affinit ; es with Yasomitra's 
comm. Sphutartha on the Abhidharmakosa. The further ques- 
tion, therefore, of detemining the mutual relations between these 
various commentaries must be reserved for a future occasion. 
In the meanwhile, we are in a position to assert with confidence 
that the Chinese commentary, which Levi and others ascribe 
to Sthiramati, cannot be ascribed to him and that its author 
whosoever he may be, knew ard borrowed some of his interpreta- 
tions from the commentaries of both Sthiramati and Guna- 
prabha. 8 

1 It may be mentioned in passing, that during the course of his intro- 
ductory remarks Gunaprabha ( fol. 61 b ) ascribes the famous stanza: 
“YacohSsti vah klesaripunasesan etc. ” (See Madhyamakavrtti ( Biblio. 
Buddhica ) p. 3 ) to Aryadeva. It is also found in Vasubandhu’s VySkhySyukti 
acc. to Stcherbatsky : Madkyantavibhanga ( tra s. ), p. 06, note 48. 

2 Sthiramati and Gupaprabha appear to have been, according to tradi- 
tion, contemporary pupils of ~ osubandhu ( Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism 
( trails, by Obermiller, Heidelberg 1932 ) Part II Pp. 147ff. , 160ff. ; I-Tsing’s 
Record of the Buddhist Religion ( trans. by J. Takakusu, Oxford 1896) 
Pp. LVJII-L1X ). But cf. note 1 on the last page. Sthira. is also mentioned 
as Gunamati's pupil ; Index Vol. to L’ Abhidharmakosa, p. XXL Gunaprabha 
is said to have been tho teacher of Harsavardhana ( RSkula SSriikrtyayana : 
Tibbat me Bauddkadharma ( publ. in the Hindustani, the Quarterly of tho 
Hindustan! Academy, Allahabad, Jan. 1934 ), App. XII, where reference is 
made to Klop-rdal ( born 1719 a. d. ) Gsum hbum ). Further, Tb. Stcherbatsky ; 
Buddhist Logic ( Biblio. Budd]i, XXVI, Leningrad, 1932 ) Vol. I, p. 32. 
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Lastly, what is the nature of the exegetical treatise 
written by Vasubandhu on the subject of the Five Skandhas, 
which practically constitute the world of existence ? While 
taking a review of the whole Buddhist literature, Bu-ston, the 
Tibetan historian, characterises the works on Metaphysics in 
the following terms. “ The works on Metaphysics demonstrate 
the ( 5 ) groups of elements, the ( 18 ) component elements of an 
individual, the ( 12 ) bases of cognition, the difference between 
them, and their special characteristics, — from the standpoint of 
Empirical Reality. This definition applies exactly to the 
Pancaskandhaka, which analyses and defines, in the form of a 
catechism, not only the different parts of the universal structure 
( samskita ) classified into five groups of elements (skandba), 
from which the work takes its title, but also of the whole exist* 
ence ( including the asamskrta), classified into the twelve bases 
of cognition ( ayatana ), and into the eighteen characteristic 
elements, called ‘ dhatu \ with their sub-divisions and cross- 
divisions. “ Wherefore are these skandhas etc. described here ? 
asks Vasubandhu In the course of his Catechism, and the answer 
ho gives is : “In order to counteract three kinds of prepossesions of 
the mind regarding the existence of an ego ( atmagralia ), 8 viz. i ) 
that it is a unity ( eka ), ii ) that it feels and experiences ( bhunk- 
te) and iii) that it acts independently (karoti), the first of which is 
removed by a knowledge of the skandhas, the second by that of the 
Xyatanas, and the third by that of the dhatus. The compilation 
of the Abhidharmakosa, in which Vasubandhu tried to represent 
faithfully the old teachings of the Mahavibhasa, could not have, 
for obvious reasons, offered him sufficient scope to declare his 
personal attitude towards various problems of Buddhist philo- 
sophy* He, therefore, appears to have represented his own posi- 
tion in this post-Kosa work, so far as the essential points of 
classified m etaphysics were concerned. 3 The following tables, 

1 Bu-ston: History of Buddhism ( trans. Obermiller, Heidelberg, 1931 ) 
p. 48. 

8 Cf. MadhySntavibhagatT 5 of Sthiramati ( ed. by L6vi and Yamaguohi 
Nagoya, 1934 ) p. 136ff. 

* L6vi has already referred to some of ihe deviations in the Pafioa- 
skandhaka from the views, adopted in the Abhidharmakosa ; see his 
Materiaux, Pp. 12 ; 86 ( note 1 ) ; 87 ( note 1 ) ; 88 ( notes 1-2 ) ; 89 ( note 1 ) ; 
101 ( note 1) etc. 
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enumerating the terras, defined in the Pancaskandhaka, will 
give a fairly accurate idea of the nature of this catechism. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE PANCASKANDHAK A. 1 
BJcandha 

I Rupaskandha 

i ) Bhuta — Prtbivldhatu, Abdhatu, Tejodhatu, Vayudhatu. 

ii ) Bhautika — Caksurindriya, Srotrendriya, Ghranendriya 
Jihvendriya, Kayendriya, Rtipa Sabda, Gandha, Rasa, Sprasta- 
vyaikadesa, Avijnaptirupa. 

II VedanSskandha 

III Samjnaskandha 

IV Samskaraskndha 

i ) Caitasika — 1 ) Sarmlr ay 1 — Sparsa, Manaskara, Vedana, 
Samjna, cetana, 2 ) Pratiniy atavi saya -Ch and a, Adhimoksa. fcmrti, 
Samadhi, Prajna, 3 ) Kusala — Sraddha, RhI, Apatrapa, Adnbha- 
kusalamula, Advesakusalamula, Amohakusalamula. Virya, Pra- 
srabdhi, Apramada, Upeksa, Avihimsa, 4 ) Kle sa-Raga, Pratigha 
M&na, ( including atimana, manatirnana, asrnimana, abbimana, 
unam&na, mithyamana ), Avidya, Drsti ( including safckayadrsti, 
antagr&hadrsti, mithyadrsti, drstiparamarsa, sllavrataparamarsa ), 
Vicikitsa, 5 ) l7j?aJdesa-Krodh&, Upanaha, Mraksa, Pradasa, Trsya, 
Matsarya, Maya, Sathya, Mada, Vjhimsa, Arhlkya, Anapatrapya, 
Styana, Auddhatya, Asraddbya. Kausldya, Pramada, Musita- 
smrtita, Viksepa, Asamprajanya, 6 ) Aniijata-Keiukvtya, Middha, 
Vitarka, Vic&ra. 

il) Cittaviprayukta — Prapti, Afamjnisamapatti, Nirodhasam- 
apatti, Asamjiiika, Jlvitendriya, Nikayasabhaga, Jati, Jara, 
Sthiti, Anityata, Namakaya, Padakaya, Vyanjanakaya, Prthag- 
janatva. 2 

l Cf. O. Rosenberg: Die Probleme der Buddbistischen Philosophic 
( Heidelberg, 1924 ), Pp. 127 ff. ; Stcberbatsky : Central Conception of Buddhism 
( London, 1923 ). 

- * To these cittaviprayukta dharmas Sthiramati, in his own commentary, 
adds definitions of pravrtti pratiniyaraa, yoga, java, anukrama, kala, desa, 
saihkbyS and sSmagrl ( fol. 40 b -41* ) ; cf. MahSvyutpatti ( ed Sakaki ) 2000ft. 
These viprayukta saipskSra’s, except the last one, are wrongly classified as 
caitasika dharma’s in the MahSvyutpatti. Cf. Stcherbatsky’s transl. of the 
MadhyHntavibhanga, p. 03, note 36. 
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V Vijnanaskandha 

Ayatana 

i ) Caksurayatana, 2 ) Srotrayatana, 3) Ghranayatana, 4) 
Jihv&yatana, 5 ) Rupayatana, 6 ) Sabdayatana, 7 ) Gandhayatana, 
8 ) Rasayatana 9 ) Kayayatana, 10 ) Sprastavyayatana, 11 ) Manaa- 
yatana, 12 ) Dharmayatana (which includes Asamskrfca, which 
consists of • Akasa, Apratisamkhyanirodha, Pratisamkhyanirodha, 
Tathata ). 

Dhabi 

1 ) Caksurdhatu, 2 ) Rupadhatu> 3 ) Caksurvijnanadhabu, 4 ) 
Srotradhatu, 5 ) Sabdahatu, 6 ) Srotravijnanadhatu, 7 ) Ghrana- 
dhatu, 8 ) Gandhadliatu, 9 ) Ghranavijhanadhatu, 10 ) Jihv&- 
dhatu 11 ) Rasadhatu. 12 ) Jihvavijnariadhatu, 13 ) Kayadhatu, 
14 ) Sprastavyadhatu, 15 ) Kayavijnanadhatu, 16 ) Manodhatu, l 7 ) 
Dharmadhatu: 18 ) Manovijnanadhafcu. 

Dhatus are further distinguished as: Rupin and Arupin: 
Sanidarsana and Anidarsana; Sapratigha and Apratigha; Sasrava 
and Anasravo; Kamapratisamyukta Rupapratisamyukta, Arupa- 
pratisamyukta and Apratisamyukta; Skandhasamgrhita and 
Upadanaskandhasamgrhlta ; 1 Kusala, Akusala and Avyakrta; 
Adhyatma and Bahya; Salambana and Analambana; Savikalpaka 
an 1 Avikalpaka; Upatta and Anupafcta; Sabhage and Tatsabhaga. 


1 These two, viz. skandhasaihsrbita and upSdSnaskandhaeaipgrhlta, are 
neither quoted nor commented upon by Sthiramati. 



FRAGMENTS OF POEMS PERTAINING TO KING 
SAMBHCJ, SON OF SHIVAJI 
By 

P. K. GODE, M. A. 


More than two years ago Mr. K, N. Deshapande, B. A., LL. B., 
Pleader, Kolhapur, discovered two fragments of Manuscripts, one 
Sanskrit and the other Marathi, in the records of the Rajopadliye 
family of Kolhapur and he was kind enough to prepare copies of 
them and forward them to Mr. G. S. Sardesai, B. A., Editor, 
Pesliwa Daftar. Tn the meanwhile I published in the Annals 
Vol. XVI, pp. 26 2 -2 9 1 my paper on llari Kavi , the Court-poet of 
King Sambhaji and his Worlcs. As some of the fragments of the 
Mss copied by Mr. Deshapande contained new material about the 
reign of the same Maratha King Sambhaji and appeared to form 
poi tion of some unknown complete poems, Mr. Sardesai desired 
that I should publish these fragments with their critical 
analysis. I gratefully agreed to this suggestion and wanted to 
avail myself of the originals of the copies prepared by Mr. 
Deshapande. As, however, I failed to secure the originals, I 
have thought it advisable to publish the copies as they have 
reached me, with a view to facilitate my critical analysis of these 
fragments and at the same time guard against permanent loss of 
this important material. I wish to draw the attention of research 
students to thesj fragments to enable them to trace the whole 
works of which these are portions. My critical analysis of these 
pieces will have to wait till their publication in suitable instal- 
ments. With these remarks I present to the readers the following 
first instalment of the Sanskrit fragment in question. 

u «ft *rifih[ n ^rtrsr n — 

3tst u 

zrtm w ? ii 

xr^rfi^Tf n 

fHft* ftnnr ghnnc u r ii 

rTHT II 

rfn%H?PTTT M u 
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t%5RC ^rnfr^PTf? u 

^ErmTRmq; tfftwnr u V u 

*pfr s ‘3Trec irn^T: u 

( ^pffS?^ m^rR^rfq n ) 

3TTHT^ g-g^TVrgT^ JTTHt2rT7 5TT <a«frHI M It 
**fRra: TTT^gpI II H II 

5T5TT3T T5TRT II 

rtht ^T^TfT^r f jt<st Rq^rr thtt II 
^fr^n ^flrnr^ n vs n 

qjf*r ?q ?:^rr>:qr. ^trt^t: mqRfim: II 

3TR5TT q^TT 3?fq II C II 
^^l%^R3T*TT: 5J5T: qRRTHT: qq: II 

mrrHr: q^q^ntmtHT: srottrr: u %\\ 

H^npsr: RiffTT^'nTJTrmrnr: n 

%^TT 5 Tnn: mfR> vt^mh ^ rm n ? ° n 

^TTJTT^RSTT^fq HT«frf JR^TT WZJ II 

3TnT5iT?"ir^t^f fqn%^q q^q-ft n ?? n 
f%3jrrn TT^jRtqprTr^T'ir^q'rf ot: ii 
*cH I §H5f T <gqq|1r qRRtgjj: II || 

nrR^^m^m mwr jti?t ffr^rr: i 

jRRmq r n n 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ri rf f * II 

3Rq g T< ggfT ^raWrtffll-^tfqrfcT II ?v II 
trt JT^^RT^rr: qrVjnrr: *r?TR<ir: i 
*RT MHMfegg l ffTW^TTH 3TJTTJT# II ?H II 
hi^ qr7f> *$vzwr: q?R<nr arfq u 

JTRT^ ^frr>RRrr ?Rnr SROTTfqq: || || 

*n-aRRTT*rqT qR^iwr: %fq »i^r: u 
*ivn a TqrT ?J Rt f mr f%ijt snwifcgrr u ?vs n 
^rf^TRrq: qrfq stt 11 

jfnr^r Rvfdg^r: srgftar ii ?c ii 
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*Tfi[HTTa*«naT 3TPfm: II II 


H-q^m ST^RTT *Tv*£*m II Ro || 
BTvr^TT a<msr 'TTTTrg-ffr: II 

q-q^nfm *TT*ta Hp^T TT^g?^e II »v || 

3| M ^ I Tf Tf iT^^-TT sm^fTT: iTfrmUT: II 
am aa n it 

'KrrnT'Ti g*TT5PPHT reman *rer ^ II 
nmi: am*: 3TT: arermTaTroa : n u 

remrimTTrere reanWTTT 3TT7 II 

anfhwrem +;ir%a atria awTga: 11 *v u 

^-flcir: ^Irtrtl! ^IMTtWsII I 

3TT^trrl reaT?a jT^TrTr TTTIT^T fT% II II 
#raarm: auiqugr snaimgrearhar: it 
*rare?*H»i’nif*a mreg-re aa ag- u R$ n 


are# ama? areaTrereraaaw: h 11 

arfareT 5THWZHT: II 

fq-5T«rqfH f%m: m^JTT*TT<^vrr II II 

fw^Tirn rnmrm: aresma^pisr n 
g^smrereare tojptt aareare; " ^ <> 
argaretsm- sttt: 'T^reiam: |l 
a^ga rer srcre yrerre re*?T% ^ n 3° it 
a«rr qreg*n : a*an wren arrew n 
cfian sNt-tt fififor ^afre t%<tt jth ii 3? u 
aaar gRf?r aar h 

a^a arenara tfift n it 

?n %nr asn atf^ararrea: II 
awaarre g^ar^a reaaire a n n 


1 Nane-Maval. 

3 Paud-Valley. 

9 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1. ) 


2 Pavan-Maval. 
* Muthe-Maval. 
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fr^TFPTWHT: qfcrerRqmqqT^TT: II 
♦K I' VH qqTqoT II II 

^1%? ijaaw^iqr: ®vrt ^ui^5-«p5tt: 11 
q f l W JTfTT: q^qpq # £Tq II ^ II 

qqr 5?Tim«r?»4T: q*qi ^toththt: ii 
^T 5 TT fqrqr?T: qq WdHT-fT $13 5 % ll II 
H»4T JT^TW^TTITHT: II 

qfnrwqfTsrfq ?*a=rqra fqk ii h 

qreqjqirfqTqran qqraqrfrq$rorr: 1 
qqnqq %q*p*q l| \t II 

*rq: q^^rnur qcqm qrqqiraT: l 
%4»qwi: qtpTT'H qTcgqffr qqr*q^ II 3® ll 
q»jr cTTK^amqr: 5j?r: ^ qqqr: 1 
*T?<TT%%qT qmaf vim qT'q t%kt t%w ii yo 11 
JTS^msrqr: qrq: q^q qqqrqqr: I 
q^T fq q ^ qTT^qf. q*qfq qqqsrgq it V? II 
|j^T5HTft qiqrr: «4TT5prq mufu: I 
amreqt qsmrq qfq JmrsqT: qqTqq=?qft 1 V 5 II 
^iWtr; ^qraqnFRqqT tT£<si55q>r: 1 
JTnRIJTqjnraigT^TfqqTfqq: II V3 



3 T^q qi^OT^I^qT: T ffg^qH% : W I 
*F 3 rrs**mr% 5 mqqT «tq§renr arfq 11 w 11 
«ff§qrTST>ifmqT: q?r if3Tqm: qq: 1 
^qfofl r qtf yaT q^qqqT: q^ 11 ii 
qqwi^^qrar: ifrqiq?*qT zi i 
qqr^qrqr qsriq %qrqr qq qqqT n v» 11 


1 Mulsi Valley. 2 Gunjan Maval. 2 Hirdas Maval. 1 Patan Valley. 
* Parii. 6 7 TarlaVally. 8 Medhe. 

9 Kudal. i° Fonda. 11 Salsi. 12 Maneri. 

12 14 Varna. 15 Rohida. 16 Rajapur. 

,T Soundal. 18 Pamvas, H Lanja. *° Devle. 

®l Devrukh. ** Sangameshwar. g 3 Savarda. 
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TWSOfKrar: I 

^araTwr: vfnrmanatfTfaa: 11 vc n 

5 TcT^r%^TT: %T^TTfTT. 'TT I 

^ri^sHr'TTTH^T: 11 hr 11 

JST'Trt: TlTffTT: JTaT: I 

ara^a *tjt %ann arra 11 Ho 11 

STRUtTR^ ^TW^rlf^: <Tt I 
aTeSSffR #3TT?TRrr«JT ^TT^^fWT: II H? II 

ya MgSlm :* at^ mjhmxfiafaw TT: 11 
JnNft ^T%Ot TT 5 ^ 'TtTRT XHTa^TR II HR |l 

*aa 5 ?r:| Verajfr ^r aaffrerg ^pr r : 1 
aWTRreaT: 5TTT WTftJTTOOTgW. i| H^ II 
ItHNwwi^r! ar^nara 1 

g^OTTjhn^m: ^t€|TW[%: af II Htf II 

^5FT W aaraT a^TT VaT* Tarr . 
3TTS'8iTR"fvT TSFrT. ara%naafaT: II HH II 

ajar qr?^RHTorf%3arT: ji^rn-or: 1 
T^t aa aam. Wr?T Taaaara II H^ II 
am* fae^a^a!: 1 

aam$fa?ar sfTTt: aara«* sra^aaT 11 h*s h 
* aTa$ax#ralTfra< 3 T 5 amaaar: 1 
aaTaTamaTaRa mgf% aa faaar. 11 h<s 11 
qraxaTag w^ax asraar g^+fi a 1 
sraxa aa aaxar ^$xx% faaaaR 11 hr 11 
afTasrazaaT^aT: anaaiaaai aar: 1 
araf 'bat arf*a a?aarea yorr ? aaT: 11 ^0 11 
aiR^maxa^raRaR^F aaiaax: 1 
anarf-Rax: afa^aaT: ^tresaara^a: 11 11 


Chiplun. 2 Dabhol. 3 

Hatkharaba. 6 Kele. 7 

Kharepatan. ] o Raypatan. 11 

Kelavali. 14 Haracheri. *5 

Tarla. 18 Salvan. # 

gn is a portion of the Visbalgad hills. 


Fungus. 

Salsi. 

Satavali. 

Kasheli. 

Prabhanvalli. 


4 Dhamani. 
* Vele. 

> Jaitapur. 
,e Arala. 
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TTf^Tcra m < m i%rn i 
4 II 5^ ll 
ipT^r^ry+i: » 

4 TJTf^r^^Tf r§t 'TT^Tf^tT IRR it ii 53 II 

jptcjt: smrm: T^r^^srruwn^T: i 
jrmiim^^^mrw^TcrcrfirT f^^fr ii 58 n 
gp^qriirq-TfTTT^TrfTT iTR#P5Tg»r. <?> i 
IT<iTT%?TT^^TiTi f%Wm TTW II 5 ^ II 
URT «fnTT%H#3TTIT: fTTHT^KT: I 

iT^tTHTiTT^rofrirf TT^mfifT iT^r^fm n 55 11 

HHnST*’* jJi^PTTr: ITS^T: | 

^4T^5TTT: q-^qTTTTTTTSTT TTOTRTTT 3TPT II 5 vs II 
WTRR: TT ipT'T %f<T ST^JTf | 

artirr ipt T'TTT^rim^’gT: 11 \c 11 

^crf^«rr: %%^Tf%4TT%ir: 1 

3Tf^|?5^T HTUHRSTT 4T=f5PTT 3TPT ll 5<? || 

^WT%^JT% 5 tlTT-. 5T^^irf«rrTT: vi I 

ir^irTT jpn^sTTTT stthr 11 vso 11 

g-trr-pTH JTR^ITITpiTRRoft^nTT: I 
ar^^sT: tttr it gTnrS^^GaTrTifrTTirr: 11 v»? u 
^3TRR4 , ROTTTcTT lft s *R: TTITfTT JTcTT: I 

RrqfR fsnf 4>ii%g; it mg inr qrfem: 11 ^ 11 
3T«T^1T 34T«T^TfR^R3nmiT: 11 
T 7 ^r=ir m'grou sRri%^: iHhr 4?irg u vs 3 u 
^ j45f %5: ’rmrim: 11 

fgggTVRTrurr: 4T?<T4TggT?rT: mr ii vsv ii 
rfTTT: ^TTTT^T ITRsTmiTT tsrTtRTT 3TFT II 

arrirr: ^ rfar it vaffTor : 11 n 

ttt4-h^t irnrfir^T ^ttsttit stirs trot: ii 
srrrTf^TTam' srsr^rrRorsm^Rrr: 11 vs 5 n 
sTvrtgraT gr^graT ^froR hit ^rtr »tt ii 

mmfiiTTTT'RT mgiT 5 R 5 T gW*T$R»T: II vsvs || 

SheDgaon. ? Khanavali. 3 Dicholi. 4 Kudal. 

5 5f%?T==a letter. 
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HTCT^rm: <pr. i 

srrsn^T'm: u ac u 

jfrfrasrT^nTT: u it 

JTrc^o-^JTOT'TTT •' RR T^S’RH RR R 3 ITR || «o || 

Rjj«?r^: »TRmrg jrt?? q *Ti u c \ n 

*u^r. tr^r^rfi: r^tsitrsitr n 

3 TTR^TR<T RRR RTO^TTOIRT fWfvn^ II <SV M 
nfarwT Jifarn: #p^f; R fpnra^rfgqST : n 
q^jfm k^t Rf^n rrrj *nr Rcmr: u <=^ n 
-rrrt qrrq-; Rrf^rrRR^rRwq-: r^t ii 

<z* * 

f^j-aqr-rr inTT^fr^ fR^-T^w«rqrr: 11 <c« 11 
t%^t- q’nr^TT-* rrsi f % f^> mgq mrfi: i; 

RTPT qrr^ofgrTTTT*. I 

3 Tf*T-^ KI-M<^rll--q l^d 'TRT^TJTT: l| <£^ || 

oqTqim'trsr^r: rtwcrrr: r^rt-* r^t i 
qr^T qrfi%f; TRRW ^TRRR RRTOR: 11 <2vs> || 
HI-vi 4 Yq.yT«r*W trTm ^Tq»T 3 TTR II 

rptt% rtrrt rtrt -y *=itt rt 5 t(wj)r': r^- u cc n 
»rr^i%q»r; »nfoniT?T: R qrq^MH ’ Vnsd i: 11 
RT%: RIT RtSTTR TRRRR RRT TO II <Z% II 



RHTrT 


r: ?I»rr nHirr 11 n 

r: fro«W 11 

^cRfRT RTra^RT: RRR RR ’RcRT II II 
R.RRnTRR RRTR fRR STOTT; || 

3TTR^T*R fRR q» tl %*R T Rifr l TTR^Tf^OT: II || 

RTTOTT RTgnnT; ^f^RTnrTT^TTSFnRqPT: II 

RRrwnrf^rrr rt^t: totto: ii n 
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3T^>TTT^: fv«ronwf^«r: t| 

STTrTtW^rT JTRRT ajf: || |; 

ir?T?Tn%: *tot^ wr htt% 3 > t: ii ii 
g^-rTTf ^ jCmtHT t TT%r3TT vfrRT: II 
*rt$ttrct ^T«jff«srr^TTT^orr: n n 
JT^T^T^iranisR^Tn'T: nV^Rq- ^ i 
JT^^rqi'ri y i r«j ^ h i tF> , TT'« *i nr?r: u %'s n 

arrqwqfn trt ^rar^r JTmqr *rt ii %c ii 
^ gjqTg^^TcR^TTRTT: ^3^T»rqST: II 
qfTsPn -q«-=l t T^PRfr: sjnTTf^^r: u %% h 

fOTf RT%7TT VrTSRTT 3?fq II 

m«rr gi%: ^JT?R«TTiq'#r^ < 1 : 11 ?oo n 


RnHFRT: WT<f >W T^PTR* g?T?RJ* II ?o? || 

qnrq: *r&tnmtfe*n**TTw$z&T: n 
^^rq-^qsRrarqqrW *m g^Rc ii n 
qTfr^qrr: <RTSiTRnr<fnfr u 

<RT$niTRT *T?R ^T^TRIR TT5Tq% || ?°3 II 
qRnq^RRR^r^^: -HHci ^TRTqTRRJ II 
qfoTT^RT: JTfdrRfT JT?qT iP m TfTq: II ?oy || 
fiTrar^qRqqqT: #fi gRRTT: 1 1 
gqRrl gTRRrT ^r3R qifjT% : II ? 0> || 

^rrstt »rtt: #r »thjrjt: ii 

^ffcTt: *rr«tt; ii 

f%*TTl% M T ^ TH m^ qrrr ' ^ f l ^ T q ■»< ! : II ?ovs II 
5rqr 3TRT JRTT TRTfT^: qigf» l % T II 
jjcqysqTR 5frf^r fqfRqRrT TUT fk*m, II ?o c || 


irrar?i^?mfcT '*r. 
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f?*i »r?TTT«m*TT# Jrgrrcw: n 

jrqn^nPT f%*r *trt ^rnrfir *Tta 7 T** n ?o<t 11 

^«r gnt *nr vftg; n 

*RT fTH HWRRT: q-f%=7T7 fT? II ??° II 

^>T3S7^sr y=5pTT 3>T 7*: 1 1 

ttttt JT*rr tt ir^T^JTfgf^: *r? n ? 1 ? n 


??»j 3T*rij7: TnR*ri%*T?r: 5T^r«r?T ^q-q; i 
^r^m'TsnrnisTtf^ it 

^offJTTH ^(jsir ^T*ra 75T?5T7FnTT v JH II II 


fra g? 4 r^a^n%H fpsraST srra-ra: u ? n 


The following stray stanza is found on one of the sheets of the 
manuscript fragments. Its exact place in the text of the poems 
cannot be determined at present 1 

•‘ -JTHT STfa’TTRT f^TT^TTfg’TT^TT 5T?TT 

*r?rr *rm*r ^s^tt erfr BiRray-rasraTtfr *t^ht i 

vm 'JTT^^T 7RHFT VTWTTOTT 

fRTiU^T f^T ^raHT F*mT ( ) II " 



WHO WERE THE BHRIGUIDS? 

BY 

Dr. Hermann Weller, Ph. d. 

University of Tubingen 

In his highly suggestive study entitled “ The Bhrgus and the 
Bharata” ( =Epic Studies VI, above, vol. 18, pp. 1-76 ), Prof. 
V. S. Sukthankar, the talented organizer and director of the 
monumental project of preparing a Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, has thrown light from an entirely new angle on the most 
difficult and perplexing question in the history of the text of the 
Great Epic, the question how the Bharata became the Maha- 
bharata, and conclusively proved the great influence exerted by 
this very ancient Indian clan of the Bhrigus on the development 
and the shaping of the epic text. This illuminating essay, which 
compresses within a small compass a wealth of material and 
which is— needless to say — prepared with that thoroughness 
which we associate with all work originating from this scholar, 
is a vitally important contribution to Mahabharata studies, show- 
ing at the same time, in many details, how much is to be got out 
of the new, critically edited text. 

The following observations, inspired by Sukthankar’s paper, 
may serve to support and confirm the investigations of the 
learned scholar. 

I have always had the impression that the original heroic 
poem could not have become an Encyclopaedia Brahmanica , a 
book of Brahmanic conception of the world ( Weltanschauung ), 
unless and until that particular psychological trend of India 
which we epitomize under the name Hinduism 1 had become so 
vigorous as to overwhelm and vanquish the theosophic outlook 
of Vedic India. This victory might perhaps have been achieved 
about the fourth century B. C. The Greek Megasthenes already- 
had before him a hinduized India. Also in the textual history 

1 Unification of the elements of religion and conception of the world 
( Weltanschauung ) belonging respectively to the Aryans and the autoch- 
thons. 
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of the Great Epic, the decisive step had been taken by that time: 
the heroic poem had been expanded by additions coloured by the 
Brahmanic conception of the world ( Weltanschauung ). But to 
be sure the epic ha:l not yet attained its present dimensions. 

This metamorphosis took place, as has now been shown by 
Sukthankar, chiefly under the influence of the Bhriguids. Now 
everybody will admit that the Vedic Age stood more under the 
influence of the Aryan 1 than of the Pre Aryan-Indid tribes, 
but that the latter in course of time became more and more domi- 
nant, and that along with them came to the forefront gods 
characteristic of the Indian Middle Ages.* By the above- 
mentioned PreAryan-Indid tribes, 1 understand representatives of 
the most eastern branch of the racial stock stretching from the 
Mediterranean zone via Arabia to Western India, comprising 
Mediterranean, Oriental and Indid elements. Now I ask- Did 
this widely ramified Brahmin group, calling itself the Bhri- 
guids, belong perhaps to this primeval race, the race which in 
some epoch of hoary antiquity had caused the earlier inhabitants 
of India to retreat into mountain fastnesses, the race of the real 
Gracil-Indid people who ( according to Eickstedt ) are repre- 
sented even today in the purest state in Hindustan ( Doab ) and 
in the Deccan, that highly gifted race which constituted the rul- 
ing power in Mohenjo Daro, and which later produced eminent 
philosophers ? To be sure even in Rigvedic times all Brahmin* 
were not pure Aryans ( Nordic ) *. even at that time there must 
have been pure Indid and Aryan-Indid representatives of this 
caste. And the further the Aryans spread over India, the greater 
must have been the number of non-Nordic Brahmins. 

What has been traditionlly handed down to us about the 
Bhriguids in our Mahabharata contains undoubtedly historical 
reminiscences. Even when they had partly formed alliances 
with the older military aristocracy by matrimonial ties, at bottom 
they were inimically disposed towards the ruling^ class ; a nd the 

l By “ Aryans ’* I understand the Indo-gerraanic immigrants, who, as 
far as the dor mant elements were concerned, belonged to the Nordic race. 

a By “ Indids M 1 understand what are commonly but erroneously called 

Dravidians ; sae below. . 

3 For example, the Aryan Rudra was so amalgamated with biva, tnat tue 

latter came to the forefront. 

10 [ An nala, B. O- R. 1. 1 
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oft-repeated legend of Parasu-Rama, who exterminated all war- 
riors ( Ksatriyas ), is evidence of a real tragic conflict in a hoary 
past. The contradictory traditions to the effect that the later 
warrior-caste either was the result of marriages between Ksatriya 
widow's and Brahmins or else w r as propagated by concealed sur- 
vivors of the Ksatriya caste who had escaped destruction — these 
conflicting traditions can perhaps be reconciled on the supposi- 
tion that both eventualities had taken place. 1 Even in the 
Rigveda, in the famous battle of Ten Kings, the Bhrigus are 
but forced vassals of the Aryan King Sudas ; like the Druhyus 
they are really his enemies. As Brahmins, in a pregnant sense 
of the word, they possess magical powers and are masters of 
asceticism (tapis) ; they remind us of the hot-blooded, irascible, 
passionate character?, ready with their curses, made familiar 
to us by the Indian epic and drama Besides their magical powers, 
it is however also their heroic qualities that commanded respect 
and stamp their Rama as a Superman. The high panegyric on 
Bhriguids must have, in post-vedic times, especially, found 
very sympathetic listeners. 

They appear as teachers of the Aryans ; their Rama is the 
preceptor of three Kuru heroes. In thi9 feature also the saga 
has surely preserved an old reminiscence. The invading Aryans 
had probably learnt a great deal from them. Think of those 
specimens of highly developed art that have been resurrected from 
the sand-buried ruins of Mohenjo Daro and Iiarappa ; and of 
the proverbial virtuosity of this race, e. g. in metal work. 
Thus the remarkable tradition that we are indebted to the 
Bhriguids for our umbrellas and sandals may find its raison 
d'etre. 

The divine ancestor Bhrgu is naturally a later invention ; 
but the Bhrigus, the hhrgavah mentioned in the Rigveda, are 
more tangible figures. There are above alt two stanzas of the Rig- 
veda which can give us more precise information : 4, 16, 20 and 

1 The legend exaggerates here, no doubt. There can be no question of a 
oomplete annihilation of Ksatriyas. At most it can be a crushing defeat, 
restricted to some particular locality. Besides, the Ksatriyas also fought 
among themselves, but not in such a manner that only a small remnant 
could survive. 
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10, 39, 14. They contain the archaic 1 poetic formula : biirgavo 
nd rdf ham ( the whole sentence may be translated thus : “ This 

hymn of praise, O Asvins, we have made for you two, fashioned 
as the Bhrigus make a chariot ” ). In 10, 39, 14, this traditional 
metrical formula is utilized, although apparently it does not 
fit very well in the metre ( one could in any case read, after 
Avestic pattern, a-takAmma, by gliding in a light matra between 
k and s * ataksama would thereby acquire an ethical emphasis 
well suited to this significant word ! ) 14 . 

Here we meet the Bhrigus as chariot-builders, as represent- 
atives of a handicraft which was highly respected like the sister 
craft of the blacksmith. And I fully agree with E. Sieg when he 
explains ( in his article in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics) the word bhrgu as a term for craftsman. There is no justi- 
fication for substituting here straightway the word rbhaco (for 
bhrgavao ), as the Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary does. In my 
opinion, hhrgarah represented originally the craftsmen working 
with fire, among whom were included primarily the blacksmiths 
and the chariot-builders. And when we remember the silver 
war-chariot of the heroic Bhlsma, we may rather call these 
people artificers, in fact artists. They almost passed as sorcerers 
and in primitive times would be undoubtedly placed on the same 
level as the shamans. Perhaps bhrgu was originally a surname 
( or nickname ) coined by the Aryans, “ the spark-makers, the 
fire-sprayers, the Blinker ( i. e. sparklers ) ” . In the German 
word “ Blinker ” we have the Indo-germanic primitive root 
with an inserted nasal, likewise in “ bleckon ” (die Zahne blecken 
that is, make sparkle). In his Vergleichcndes Worterbuch der 
indog ermanischen Sprachen , Walde mentions a root bhleg -, which 
occasionally appears in the form bhelg- * with the second form 
( bhelg-) he connects Vedic bhdrga-h , “ sparkling radiance ", and 
our bhrgavah ; with bhleg-, the Gk. $Aey<A <fi\£ypia ( ‘ conflagration, 
inflamation”, etc. ) ; further tf>AeyiW ( “ yellowish eagle” ), 

Lat.’ flagro, flamma (—jlag-ma). The Latin words fulg-ur, fulg-eo 

1 The shortness of a in ratharn , and the agreement between the svara 
and the stress accent are indications of age. 

Si The laborious and careful turning of phrases and Terses is suggested by 

it ( in a-tak A'sama, 1 signifies the ictus, A a pause ). 
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etc. may be traced back to the zero-grade form bhlg — . Yaska 
(Niruktalll, 17 ) is decidedly mistaken when he derives the 
word from bhrajj bhrjjdti , “ roast ”, because that belongs to 
Lat. frig-o. 1 

The more technical connection of the Blnigus with Fire ap- 
pears to me to follow also from the difference between the fire- 
myth connected with the name Matarisvan and the conception 
of the introduction of the Fire by the Bhrigus. 54 There the Indian 
Prometheus, who fetches Fire from heaven : here the custodians 
and the propagators of fire in human habitations. We notice at 
the same time that the Matarisvan myth is of Indo-germanic 
origin, because we find it in a more developed form even among 
the Greeks, whereas the fire-myths connected with the Bhrigus 
are purely Indian. 

The highly ancient, indispensable and most respected profes- 
sion of fire-craftsmen distinguished itself, as we have seen, pre- 
eminently among the ancient Indids, and lay more and more 
insistent claim to equality with the hereditary Aryan Brahmins, 
when through the increasing coalescence of the two chief racial 
components India's nation-building was accomplished. After 
bitter struggles with the Aryan aristocracy, of which the Parasu- 
Bama legend presents, to be sure, a highly exaggerated picture, 
they ultimately reached their goal. s In the case of the Bhriguids 
we have, in fact, not a consanguinary sept, but a group which 
was originally held together by ties of common occupation. 
Their descendants, who, in course of time, abandoned their 
ancient calling and accepted the living of the genuine Brahmins, 
considered themselves descendants of the divine Bhrgu, but 
attained a commanding and influential position only at the end 
of the Vedic epoch. That is evidenced by the history of the 
Mah&bharata-text as revealed by investigations of Sukthankar 
in the article in question. 

The so-called Bhriguids, however, retained their individua- 
lity. A small detail, which is nevertheless quite worthy of note, 

1 From *bhrisgo , like <t>pvy(£ ( 44 I roast ” ) from *bhrusgo. (Jf. Heinichen, 
Lateinisch-Deutsches Schulworterbuch s. v. frlgo. 

2 Cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda ( 1923 ), p. 122 f. 

3 Of legal and social equality. Perhaps, on the side of the Aryans, the 
Atharvan and Angiras, whose Veda was acknowledged at a comparatively 
late period, had undergone a similar development. 
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may show this. The versification of the Bhriguid Grtsamada, 1 
whose hymn collection is included in the second Mandala of the 
Rigveda, has its peculiar rhythm, as in fact also the metre of 
Syumarasmi Bhargava ( in hymns 10, 77 and 78 ) is quite pecu- 
liar, recalling the Grtsamada stanzas of the second Mandala. 

The Indid origin of the Bhrigus seems to me to follow from 
their relation to the Krishna legend. To me the Krishna religion 
with its sincerity and intenseness, with its religious pathos, has 
always appeared as the expression of the Indid soul. Even in 
the Bhrigu saga the birth of a child, working miracles with its 
resplendent majesty, plays some role, which reminds one cf the 
Balacarita of Bhasa. And the mighty vision in the Bhagavad- 
glta is reminiscent of the legend of Markandeya, who beholds 
the whole world, with all its stars and creatures, in the interior 
of a wonderful Child. The same saintly Bhriguid is honoured 
with the privilege of seeing Narayana, face to face. JSIo wonder 
then that in the Blmgavadgita Krishna says of himself that 
among the great sages he is Bhrgu; Bhrgu is thus one of his 
divine manifestations. In the traditional promulgation of the 
Bhagavadglta, this magnificent attempt to harmonize Aryan 
world-view ( Weltschau ) with Indid inwardness, the Bhriguids, 
I suppose, also had done their share. 

If the Bhriguids, notwithstanding the name of their chief 
hero, have almost no connection whatever with the Ramayana, 
I explain it in the following way. 2 The extremely ancient Rama 

1 Does the name mean, “ one who has the pride of a person skilled in 
some art”? In any event, Grtsamada is a perfect master of the Vedio 
language. The top layers of the Indids had apparently assimilated themselves 
easily and quickly as regards the Aryan language and social order. But one 
must not forget the enormous influence which was exerted by their own 
language on the history and development of the Vedic and of the Sanskrit 
language. 

2 The history of the Bhargava R5ma, who loses his tejas and finds it 
again in a Tirtha, reminds me of certain passages in the Avesta ( Yast5 
and 19 ) which allude to xvaranah , the lustre possessed by the warrior and 
ruler, corresponding to the Indian tejas. There we have a legend according 
to which this fire, which is above all characteristic of kings, rests in the sea 
VourukaSa when thero is nobody who is fit to possess it. The usurper Fraiira- 
syan attempts to seize it by swimming towards it, but it eludes him time 
after time, like the reflection of the moon. Was the modern interpolator who 
has smuggled into the MahSbhSrata the story of the tejas of ItSma men- 
tioned above, influenced by a Persian anecdote ? 
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saga contains, in my opinion, reminiscences of a hoary past, in 
which the Ancient Indid people were in possession of India, 
having overcome the autochthons and compelled them to retreat 
into the wilderness. The central point of the saga of the Bhri- 
guids is however the struggle with the ancient Aryan military 
aristocracy, which took place in a much later epoch. 

But even so the achievement of the Bhriguids for India is 
significant enough. To them the credit is principally due for 
the unification of the Aryan and the Indid spirit in the colossal 
monument of the Mahabliarata, for the preservation and pro- 
pagation of this folk-book, I may even say, this world-book. They 
have made the original epic what it even now is • the great sea in 
which stories, moral ( dharma ), worldly wisdom (nili ), in short, 
all expressions of Indian life, have streamed in. It thus become^ 
always clearer that wa cannot judge this monumental work with 
those standards which we apply, say, to a Greek epic ; that it is 
rather the image and expression of the rich, deep Indian soul, 
tested in the crucible of suffering and for ever on the quest of 
eternal peace. 



llEVIKWS 


SVARASIDDHANTACANDRIKA OF S Rl N IV A SAY A JV AN 
edited by K. A. Sivaramkrisbna Sastri, Department of 
Sanskrit, Annamalai University, with a Foreword by 
Mabatnahopadhyaya Darsanakal&nidhi Vidya vacaspati 
Kuiapati S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal, M. A., I. E. s. ( Reid. ) 
Honorary Professor of Sanskrit and Dean of the Faculty 
of Oriental Studies, Annamalai University-Annamalai 
University Sanskrit Series, No. 4, 1936. Price 5/-. pp. x, 
lx, 474. 

It is perhaps a welcome sign of the present revival in studies 
bearing on Sanskrit and Indo-Aryan Linguistics to start with 
the Alt-Meister Fanini, the greatest linguitic genius of all time. 
With Liebich, Thieme and Faddegon in Europe, and the Panjab, 
Madras, Andhra and Annamalai Universites in India, the ever 
fascinating subject of grammar based on the A&tadhyayi is exert- 
ing great influence. It is in the fitness of things that the Svara - 
sTdras of Papini bearing so greatly on Vedic accentuation should 
meet with full treatment. In the words of the learned Honorary 
Professor ( ride Foreword, para 2 ) “ the Svatasiddhantacandrika 
endeavours, with remarkable success, to interpret the Scar a- 
sutras of Panini so as to exhibit them in the form of a methodical 
and complete exposition of the Indian system of accentuation in 
its application to the different phases of the Indio language. ” 

The work under review io based on a collated study of eight 
Mss. and has been ably edited. There is an introduction in 
Sanskrit by the author dealing with the conception of tones, 
accents, etc. in the discussion of which he makes documented 
reference to Western Linguists. He also deals with the author 
of the work who appears to have lived towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. The Sanskrit introduction is followed by 
its translation in English. The mistakes in the cited Vedic 
passages have been wisely kept in the text, their correct forms 
being given in a separate index. A systematic study of these 
mistakes might yield some useful result. 

Besides the Adhyaya, Pada and Sutra number, each sutra is 
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given a serial number in the order of its appearance in the work. 
These should be followed in every work of this type. .The text 
is followed by an alphabetic index of Panini s sutras dealt with, 
a list of the Vedic passages cited with reference to their appear- 
ance in the text and their ultimate source, a list of authors and 
works cited by the author of Sraracandrika and two erratta. It 
may not be out of place to mention here that with every edition 
of an unpublished work, it should be the endeavour of the editor 
to give a complete index: of such names of works and authors as 
are mentioned or cited in the text. 

The get up of the work, its price and intrinsic value are such 
that every devotee of Panini should hasten to possess a copy of 
the work, to study, digest and appreciate the worth of the Master, 
and admire the genius that has guided India’s Linguistic destiny 
for over two milleniums and is still exciting wonder in the two 
hemispheres. 

S. M. Katre 


A SANSKRIT PRIMER — By Edward Delavin Perry. Col- 
umbia University Press. Fourth Edition, 1936 ; pp. xii, 
230. Oxford University Press, Price 16s. 6d. 

The first edition of this useful primer appeared in j 88 ">, th 9 
second and third respectively in 1886 and 1901, and within 5L 
years it has been printed 15 times ( 2nd ed. twice reprinted, and 
3rd ed. 9 times), a figure which speaks volumes for the usefulness 
of the book. It is essentially meant for American and incident- 
ally European students, striking as it does a mean between the 
Indian orthodox grammar and Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar 
representing at least the early American reaction towards the 
Hindu Grammarians. The primer will also be of use to Hindu 
and Indian students who take up the study of Sanskrit at an 
advanced age. Within the space of 230 pages all that is ordi- 
narily required of Sanskrit Grammar ( Sandhi, declension, con- 
jugation and syntax ) including a chapter on Compounds is ad- 
mirably treated in the form of graduated lessons. Each lesson 
has its special vocabulary, Sanskrit sentences for translation 
into English, and English sentences for translation into Sanskrit ; 
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in this final division of the lesson the English words are given 
numbers indicating the position of the r Sk. equivalents in the 
translation, but this is wisely given up after the 19th lesson. 

In the beginning Sk. words are given both in transcription 
and in Devanagarl, but later on the transcription is given up. 
In the transcription accents are properly shown, but it is to be 
regretted that these are not shown in the declensional form : but 
it reflects to the credit and carefulness of the author when we 
cite the forms brahman n. and Brahma $ m. ( p. 100 ). Similarly 
in the Devanagarl citations a dot below a letter indicates a resul* 
ing Sandhi vowel. 

It is however to be regretted that the phonetic portion has not 
been improved ; with advance in phonetic studies, it would have 
been the easiest task for the author to bring his Sanskrit Phon- 
etics up-to-date. Such evident mistakes as the following should 
he rectified in the next edition : p. 9, £ 30 •* “ Gutturals : k t kh % 

< 7 , <fh,n. These are the ordinay English k and g ( “ hard M )- 
sounds, with their corresponding aspirates and nasal. But 
there is a slight aspiration which generally follows the English k. 
p. 9, S 32 : The lingual mutes: In practice European Sanskri- 
tists make no attempt to distinguish them from the dentals ; £ 33 . 
Dentals; these are practically the equivalents of our so-called 
dentals /, <k n. ” But Hindus distinguish between the English 
/, d t and the French or Italian t, <7, the first being linguals and 
the second true dentals. 

P. 10, S 34. Labials : These are exactly the equivalents of 
the English p, 6 , m. ” But English p is always followed by a 
slight aspiration absent in the Sk. p.-cf. § 30 above. 

p. 10, § 38. “ The labial r is pronounced as English or French 

r by modern Hindus, ” a statement which is not borne out by 
fact for the generality of the people ; r is a labio- dental non- 
fricative sound, differing from the English or French sound 
which is fricative. 

Considering all the qualities of this useful Primer, we can 
safely recommend ft to Sanskrit students in India, who have not 
made as yet any study of Sanskrit Grammars wriite n by Euro- 
peans, as a good introduction to the occidental approach towards 
Oriental studies. 

S. M. Katre 

Jt [ Annals, B. O. It. I. J 



JULES BLOCH: L 'IN DO-ARY EN DU VEDA AUX TEMPS 
MODERNES. Libraire d’Amerique et cP Orient, Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 5, Rue, de Tournon, Paris ( VP ), 1934. 
pp. iv, 336. Pr'ce Frs. 80. 

Ever since the publication of his monumental and solid work 
entitled “ La formation de- la lanyue marathe ” in 1920 Prof. Bloch 
has been engaged in the wider field of Indo- Aryan Linguistics 
as well as Indian Linguistics. The immediate result of his “ La 
lanque marathe” was the establishment of a scientific circle 
of linguisticians interested in the modern Indian languages 
both of Aryan and non-Aryan descent. Though as Turner 
remarks 1 that the first and immediate reaction of this work was 
the undertaking by untrained and unqualified people of similar 
linguistic studies in other languages by insufficient study of the 
materia], the work gave a direct impetus by its solid and brilliant 
construction to scientific studies in modern I -A. linguistics: 
in fact it inaugurated the age of scientific linguistics in I A. 
within the fourteen years intervening between that work and 
this under notice, there has been solid achievement in Indian 
studies. The great work of Sir George Grierson, which was in- 
deed a pioneer effort, came to an end in 1928 ; in 1926 another 
brilliant effort came from Bengal : Suniti Kumar Chatterji, “ Ori- 
gin and Development of Bengali. The spring of 1931 saw the 
publication of Turner's unique comparative aud etymological 
dictionary of Nepali, dealing with the entire etymology of modern 
I“A. languages for the first time with some degree of scientific 
accuracy, fn the meantime Morgenstierne, Bailey and a 
number of other European and Indian scholars have contributed 
greatly to our knowledge of the little known border languages in 
the North West. 

As Sir George has mentioned,* the study of I~A. can proceed 
in two ways : intensive study of individual languages from a 
comparative point of view and a comparative study of a group of 
languages from a higher point view. The first is really the basic 
one on whic h the second can be built, and yet without a know- 

K BSOS, Vol. viii, Part i. 204, foot-note. ~~ 

2. See bis Preface to Chatte^ji’s (). L>. B. 
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ledge of the second in its broad development the individual pro- 
blems of a single language may not find their natural explana- 
tion. The ideal then would be to develop the two sides of this 
study at one and the same time by a combined effort of the 
general and special linguisticians. P/of. Bioch has shown his 
competence to deal with the general development of Lndo-Aryan 
through the three stages of Old, Middle and New I-A , through a 
brilliant series of works in the course of a quarter century. Unlike 
many Sanskritists he is first an 1 ndo- Europeanist of rare merit; 
with the example of Meillet before him, he has concentrated 
on the different stages of J-A. culminating in the only work 
dealing with the history of l-A. Such histories have formerly 
been written for Latin or Greek ; but a history of Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and the modern I-A. languages of Northern India had to 
wait for a long time. In a manner of speaking we can say that 
Bloch had already given us a short history of i~A. in the intro- 
duction to his La langue marathe ; but since then a lot of new 
work in the field of Mi-A., particularly Apabhrainsa had nece- 
ssitated the re-statement of some of the tendencies in NI-A. The 
present work is a brilliant successor of the first master-piece. 

In a brief Introduction ( pp. 1-22 ) Prof. Bloch deals with the 
general history of L-A. through Sanskrit, Middle and New Indo- 
Aryan. Pp. 23-25 give us a brief bibliographical indication of 
the principal works consulted, Excluding the concluding chapter 
the actual thesis is divided into four parts, Phonology (pp. 29-95), 
Morphology of the Noun ( pp. 99-204 ) and of the Verb ( pp. 206- 
300) and Syntax ( pp. 303-319 ) and the Conclusion ( pp. 321-331 ). 

In each of these parts the method followed is self-sufficient 
for each of the three stages Ol-A.. MI-A., and NI-A. Thus in 
Phonology the Vedic sounds are studied in relation to I-E. and 
Indo-Iranian ; then follows a study of these sounds in MI-A. 
( in relation to OI-A. and finally a study of NI-A. with reference 
to OI-A. and MI- A). The same holds good for the remaining parts. 

In this masterly survey of the whole field of Indo- Aryan 
studies from the earliest monument to the most modern and 
youngest members of this group Prof. Bloch has given us the 
results of his deep studies with which lie combines a rare insight 
and an unfailing grasp of the essentials. It is possible to differ 
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from him in the matter of a few minor details, see for example 
Turner's review in BSOS. or Chatterji’s in the Calcutta Keview, 
but in the broad outline he has achieved a result which will form 
the basis of all further studies in this field. And what is most 
striking in this work is the fact that Bloch himself is responsible 
for a large part of the original contribution on which the edifice 
re sts. 

That the work will remain the best handbook to I- A. studies 
will immediately be felt by any scholar who will go through a 
few of its interesting pages. Much of the work that remains to 
be done will have to be based on the problems that Bloch suggests 
in all parts of the book. For the science of linguistics as applied 
to NI-A. is still in its early stages, and the study of not only 
every one of the principal literary languages but also the dialects 
which form around them has yet to be carried out scientifically 
and critically. 

The publishers have done their part of the work in a becoming 
form ; the printing and paper are good and the final appearance 
itself so charming as to tempt the book-lover to give it a promi- 
nent place in his library. And for a linguistic scholar it is 
entirely indispensable. There is only one little fault and that is the 
absence of an index of the words quoted in the body of the work. 
Though most of these words do find a place in Turner’s Nepali 
Dictionary it is not every one who is fortunate enough to poss- 
ess a copy of this great work. Moreover, in view of some other 
derivations, etc., such an index would have helped the Indian stud- 
ent and scholar. It is to be hoped that this will be rectified in a 
second edition. 

As detailed reviews have already appeared in the various 
journals this is not the proper place to point out cases where 
different interpretations are possible. But when all is said and 
done the fact still remains that Bloch has given us a book 
which may be said at once to be the most authoritative, critical 
and best infomed treatise on I- A. linguistics. It deserves to be 
studied every day by a student of languages, and it should be 
on the right hand side of the work table of every I-A. scholar. 

S. M Katre. 



GRASSMANN, HERMANN: Wdrterbuch zum Rig Veda 
-Neudruck-Leipzig 1936, Otto Harrassowitz ( pp. VI 11+ 1775 
Price 24 marks ). 

Hermann Grassmann was one of the greatest Vedic scholars 
of his time. In order to translate the Rgveda he first compiled 
its glossary on scientific principles, which proved to hi n so 
useful in his linguistic and comparative studies that he also 
published it This happened in 1872, ever sine? whnh date the 
work has remained a standard guide for all the researches that 
have been carried on in the Vedic language. r i his is quite 
natural, for the dictionary contains all words of the language, 
gives their meanings and also grammatical forms together with 
the places where they occur, adds cognate terms by way of ety- 
mology, cites quotations to illustrate the syntax and the style, 
and last but not least supplies the index arranged according to 
final letters. Not only the Vedists but also those Iranists who 
investigate the Avosta and furthermore the comparative Indo- 
European philologists have found the work indispensable for 
linguistic purposes. And also for other purposes-for the Vedic 
subject-matter, for the names of gods and men, places and 
objects has the dictionary served as guide by means of its com- 
plete references. 

This standard work was long out of print and extremely 
scarce. Unhappily also no new' and complete attempt was made 
to supply its want. It was therefore decided at the last Congress 
of Germen Orientalists to get Grassmaun’s dictionary reissued 
by means of a photographic process. The resolution w f as soon 
translated into action thanks to Harrassow'itz, and thus the great 
work has now been made accessible at a very modest price. 

Nobody should think that this old dictionary of the Rgveda 
is antiquated and therefore useless ; for in such a case a res- 
ponsible body tike the Deutsche Morgenlandische Geselischaft 
would never have thought of re-issuing it. Of course, as to 
some details in interpretation here and there, more recent res- 
earches have to be consulted ; but that does not affect the 
main character of the work, namely, as the guide to Vedic 
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words and forms and the places of their occurrence. Even as to 
‘the meanings, an authority li Re Hertel once said to me that 
Grassmann was better than Bartholomae whose Altiranisches 
Worterbuch appeared much later and has been enjoying the well 
earned reputation of being the bast work of the type. Let us 
therefore welcome the new edition of Grassmann’s dictionary 
and make the best of it. Students of tho Veda and also of the 
A vesta cannot afford to remain without it, especially for critical 
and comparative study, the importance and necessity of which 
is undeniable after all what is said and done in the matter. 

J. C. Tavadia. 



THE VAISHNAVAS OF GUJARAT by Dr. N. A. Thoothi. 

Publ- Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 

* 

Originally submitted and accepted a3 a thesis for the Doctorate 
of Philosophy in the University of Oxford, in the year 1924, the 
work was subsequently added upon and has now appeared in- 
print. As stated by the author in his preface. “ The present study 
is primarily an attempt at applying and testing the Geddesian 
theory an.l method of investigation and interpretation of social 
phenomena. ” 

The work is divided into two Parts, the first part containing 
six Divisions and fourteen chapters, gives out the laborious 
work of the author, in a systematic arrangement ; while the 
second part contains an elaborate exposition of the method : and 
last, but not of the least importance, is a vast Bibliography 
extending over 28 pagas ( pp. 437-464 ) each page recording about 
50 works bearing on the subject ! No wonder then, that the 
thesis greatly pleased the University examiners at Oxford. 

It is interesting to note how a small incident about drinking 
water aroused the curiousity of the school -going boy Thoothy 
( p. 377 \ and this led to a detailed inquiry into the customs of 
the different sections of Hindu community in Gujarat, the out- 
come of all that inquiry being the present large work containing 
information about the Vaisnavas of Gujarat. The author has 
worked on approved methods, and the present work would serve 
as a good model for any student working Out his thesis on similar 
social topics. 

The ideas that govern the author's thoughts can best be seen 
at pp. 431 ff. He is deeply grieved to see among the Vaisnavas 
of Gujarat “ how the individual, in spite of possibilities of self' 
development, does not grow due to his fixed position in respect 
of Dharma, Gnyati, and family bonds ( p. 428 ), and as a solution 
of this, lays down his own ideas of social arrangement, which 
‘though not a plea for Individualism yet tends to the growth 
of man, and ultimately fascilitates the coming of the superman. 
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It would not b© out of place to note a few inaccuracies, which 
the present reviewer came aeross, while going through the work : 

First, with regard to the correct names of some ancient 
Sanskrit works referred to: ( p. 35 ). ‘ Grihasufcras 7 should be 

‘ Grhyasutras \ (p. 43) ‘ Sraotasutras , ought to be * Srautasutras \ 

Then at p. 9G, the learned author has given Goswamis to mean 
4 lords of cows ! ' The word ‘ go * in Sanskrit, means so many 
things, but in this particular case, it means * indriyas ’ the differ- 
ent organs of sense, a GosvamI being one who has attained perfect 
control over all the senses. If however, the author has put in 
the interpretation with a tinge of satire, then there is nothing 
wrong. 

At p. 315, we see Madhvacarya made the author of Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana, bringing “ about a happy combination of the 
teachings of Nimbarka...with Krishna-Hla of the Bhagavat. ” 
This is really a new light and the student of the Puranas would be 
grateful to the learned Doctor, if he would kindly indicate the 
Source of his information. 

This is, of course, only by the bye, and the author deserved 
ample credit for having collected together all the scattered infor- 
mation, and presented it in a suitable form, with his own re- 
marks, on the good or bad that the people of Gujrat have reaped 
from the cult of Vaisnavism. 


S. N. Tadpatrikar. 





IN MEMORIAM 

Professor Moritz Winternitz ( 1863—1 9^7 ) 

The world of Indologica! studies has suffered a great and 
irreparable loss in the passing away of Professor Dr. Moritz 
Winternitz of the University of Prag. This Institute has cause 
to deplore the sudden and premature death of the late lamented 
scholar, perhaps more than any similar institution in India. 
Professor Winternitz was not merely an Honorary Member of the 
Institute, but also an active member of the Mahabharata Edi- 
torial Board, and of the Mahabharata Board of Referees. His 
relations with the Institute were indeed never of a purely formal 
and nominal character; but they were appreciably strengthened 
In 1919, when the Institute undertook the work of preparing a 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. In this connection Professor 
Winternitz gave the young and inexperienced organizers of the 
scheme much sound advice and very cordial encouragement; and 
subsequently, from time to time, rendered the Institute especially 
valuable services in connection with the Institute’s monumental 
project of preparing this critical edition. 

His services to the cause of Mahabharata studies, in general, 
have been indeed of a striking and memorable character, and 
deserve to be recorded fully in the Annals of this Institute. 

There is perhaps no scholar who had studied and pondered 
over the Mahabharata problems longer, and at the same time 
written, agitated and worked for a critical edition of our Great 
Epic more energetically, than Professor Winternitz. He appears 
to have begun hie scholar's career by writing a paper on a subject 
oonnected directly with the Mahabharata, It was a critical review 
of Holtzmann's Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharata , published in 
the Oesttrreichische Monatsschrift f lir den Orient ( lb84-85 ). In 
1897, he contributed a paper of about 50 pages to the Journal of 
the Roucd Asiatic Society , entitled “ Notes on the Mahabharata ”, 
K^hioh is in fact a very detailed review of Dahlmann’s Das Maha- 
bhat'Qta, als Epos und Rechtsbuch ( Berlin 1895 ). In the same 
year, at the session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
at Paris, he first drew attention of scholars to the importance of 
IS f Annalf, B. O* R, I* I 
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South Indian MSS. for the restoration of a critical text of the 
Great Epic of India. Even at that time he pointed out that for 
all critical and historical researches the current printed editions 
of the epic were altogether insufficient and that a critical edition 
of the MahabhSrata was a conditio sine qua non of all Mahabharata 
research. In the following year ( 1898 ) he contributed to the Indian 
Antiquary a paper “ On the South Indian Recension of the Maha- 
bharata ”, in which he published also for the first time lengthy 
extracts from the Southern Recension and gave some account of 
the Southern MSS. of the epic. In the same year he contributed 
an article to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soyie y “On the Maha- 
bharata MSS. in the Whish collection of the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety. ” The same volume has two informing letters from him, 
both of which are about Ganesa in the Mahabharata ( J RAti 
1898, 380 ff., 631 ). In the next year ( 1899 ), at the Oriental Con- 
gress in Rome, he proposed the foundation of a Sanskrit Epic 
Text Society, “ with the aim of collecting all the materials as 
well as the necessary funds ” for a critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata; the text of the proposal was published in the Indian Anti- 
quary, 1901, 117 ff. As a consequence of this, “ a committee was 
formed which was to consider the matter and report on the sub- 
ject at the next congress. ” Next year ( 1900 ), he published a 
paper in V ZKM entitled “ Genesis des Mahabharata ”, which 
is in fact an elaborate review (27 pp.) of Dahlmann’s book with the 
same title, which had appeared in the meantime. This paper 
was followed next year ( 1901 ) by a paper on the “ Flutsagen 
des Alterthums und der Naturvolker, ” published in the Mitteil- 
unijen of the Anthropological Society of Vienna, in which he 
has ably discussed the flood legends of antiquity, among them 
our legend of Manu. Tn the same year he presented a memo- 
randum ( “ Pro Memoria " ) on the necessity of a critical edition 
of the Mahabharata to the Academy of Sciences in Vienna, 
which is published in the Almanack der Kais. A had. < 7 . Wlss. in 
Witn , 1901, 206-210. In 1902, he appears to have again brought 
his proposal about the critical edition of the Mahabharata before 
the International Congress at Hamburg. In 1903, he was serving 
as a member of a committee appointed by the United German 
Academies and learned Societies to discuss the question of 
the preliminary work necessary for a critical edition of the 
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Great Epic, which met at Munchen and recommended the 
presentation of a “Pro Memoria ” to the International Asso- 
ciation of Academies. The “Pro Memoria” was presented 
and a definite plan was laid before the Association. In 1903 
he contributed two papers on the subject of his favourite study, 
one in the J HAS on “ The Mahabharata and the Drama ”, the 
other iu WZKM on the Sabhaparvan according to the Southern 
Recension. In 1904 he published an important study bearing 
on the snake sacrifice of the Mahabharata in Kullurgeschichtliches 
aus der Tierwelt ♦ “ Das Schlangenopfer des Mahabharata This 
was followed in the year 1906 by a paper in WZKM on the Brhad- 
devata and the Mahabharata. In 1908 the question of the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata again came up before the Oriental 
Congress at Copenhagen, and two meetings of the Mahabharata- 
Komission were attended by Winternitz as a member of the edi- 
torial committee ( on 14th and 18th August 1908 ). In the follow- 
ing year ( 1909 ) he published the second part of the first volume 
of his monumental history of Indian Literature ( German Vers- 
ion ), the only comprehensive and authoritative book on the 
subject, which devotes nearly 150 pages to the Mahabharata and 
still re nains the mod reliable general account of our Great Epic. 
Besides containing an accurate summary of the epic story, the 
volume contains the considered views of the author on the interst- 
ing question of the beginnings of epic poetry in India, and a de- 
tailed discussion of the question of the age and history of the Maha- 
bharata. It may also be noted that this is the on'y work which 
gives a complete, systematic and impartial account of the progress 
of Mahabharata studies during the las>t hundred years with exhaus- 
tive bibliography and exemplary thoroughness, and as such is 
indispensable to every serious student *of the Mahabharata. In 
1910 he published a review of Sdrensen’s Index to the Names in the 
Mahabharata ( parts I-IV ) in ZDMG ( 64. 241-^43 ). Then for about 
five years, from 1911-1915, Professor Winternitz appears not to 
have published anything about the Mahabharata. This interval he 
seems to have devoted to his private studies of the Sabhaparvan, 
the book assigned to him in the scheme of the International Asso- 
ciation of Academies for a critical edition of the Mahabharata. 
As a bi-product of these studies may be regarded his short paper, 
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“ Mababharata II. 68. 41 ff., and Bhasa’s Dutavakya” in Festschrift 
E. Kuhn ( 1916 ), which was followed in 1917 by a review of 
Hopkins’ Epic Mythology , which had appeared in 1915. The brief 
regime of mutual hate, disorder and vandalism prevailing in 
Europe during the Great War gave its quietus to this inter- 
national project among others; the undertaking of the Associated 
Academies was silently abandoned in the years that followed the 
war. That was a great disappointment to Winternitz. 

The end of the war marked, however, the beginning of a new 
project of preparing a critical edition of the Mababharata : this 
time in India. This Institute, making a fresh start, enthusi- 
astically undertook the work in 1919, as a national undertaking 
— a venture cordially welcomed by Professor Winternitz, for he 
saw in it a fresh promise of the fulfilment of his dreams, which 
had been ruthlessly shattered by the cruel war. In 1922, when 
Winternitz came to India, he took the earliest opportunity to 
visit the Institute, and to see for himself the work of the Maha- 
bharata Department of this Institute, which had already made 
some progress. On the 2Gth of Noverber 1922, he delivered an 
address at the Institute, which contains a succinct account of 
what had been done and planned in Europe, and expressed the 
fervent hope that ways and means could be found for the collabo- 
ration of Indian and Western scholars in the new project 
( Annals , 1922-23, pp. 145-152 ). When he went to Santiniketan, 
he taught the students there how to collate Mababharata MSS. 
and ultimately established there a collation centre for the colla- 
tion of Bengali MSS. of the Mababharata, which is even now 
doing excellent work under the supervision of the Principal of 
the Visvabharati. In 1924, he contributed a paper entitled “ The 
Mababharata ” to the Visvabharati Quarterly , in connection with 
the work he had been doing at Santiniketan. In the same year, 
he appears to have read a paper containing a report on the 
Institute’s edition, before the German Conference of Orientalists 
at Miinchen. Later in the same year ( 1924 ) he published in the 
Annals of this Institute, a very detailed review of the late Mr. 
Utgikar’s tentative edition of the Virataparvan, containing a 
frank criticism of the work as well as many valuable sugges- 
tions for improvement. When the Mababharata Department of 
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the Institute was reorganized in 1925, Professor Winternitz was 
made a member of the Honorary Board of Referees, and also a 
member of the Mahabharata Editorial Board. As such, in 1928 
he read a paper at the XVIIth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, held at Oxford, on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, 
drawing attention of the delegates to the important work the 
Institute was doing in connection with its critical edition. A 
discussion was opened by Geheimrat Professor Dr. H. Liiders, 
who moved three resolutions regarding the Institute's edition, as 
well as regarding the disposal of the collations made, and funds 
collected, for the European edition. These resolutions, which 
were seconded by Professor Winternitz, were unanimously 
adopted by the Indian Section of the Congress. The paper read by 
Professor Winternitz, w as subsequently published in the first 
issue of the Iniologici Prag?nsii ( 1929 \ the journal founded by 
Professor Winternitz. There he declared that after a careful ex- 
amination of the first fascicule of the new edition, he was con- 
vinced that this edition would be the edition that is wanted and 
that lie had in mind when thirty-one years ago he urged the 
necessity of a critical edition of the Mahabharata His frank and 
evident enthusiasm for our edition did not, however, blind him 
to what he considered its shortcomings ; and to his paper in the 
Jnduloyica Pragen&ia he appended some critical remarks on the 
first fascicule of the new edition of Adiparvau prepared by Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar. While expressing his whole-hearted agreement 
with the general principles underlying the reconstruction of the 
text, he gave a list of passages wherein he differed from the 
editor with respect to the readings of the constituted text, quali- 
fying his remarks by emphasizing that he was not offering his 
criticism to find fault with the way in which the critical edition 
was being prepared ; there would always remain differences of 
opinion in special cases, whoever the editor he. The Institute 
highly values the considered opinion of the eminent savant ex- 
pressed before the Oriental Conference at Oxford in the following 
words : “ And here I may say that in my opinion neither in India 
nor in Europe any one scholar would ba found who would have 
dene the work better than Dr. Sukthankar had done in his first 
fascicule ”, In 1932 he published in the Forschungen und Fort - 
schritts ( a record of German Science ) an article entitled “ Die 
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kritische Ausgabe des Mahabharata *\ giving an account of the 
work of the Institute in connection with the Mahabharata edition. 

He read a considerable portion of the Adiparvan ( according 
to the Critical Edition ) with his pupils in the Indologisches 
Seminar at Prag, to initiate them into the mysteries of Indian 
textual criticism. From the notes made by him for these lectures, 
he published in these Annuli ( 1934) the last important paper he 
wrote on the Mahabharata, which is an appreciation of the first 
volume of the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan, completed in 
1933. In the volume of essays presented to him by his pupils, 
friends and admirers ( Festschrift Mnri'z Winter mf z ), there were 
two Mahabharata articles, written no doubt with the full know- 
ledge that they would be warmly welcomed by Professor Winter- 
nitz : the one by Dr. Hermann Weller of Tubingen University, 
on the Textual Criticism of the Mahabharata ; the other by Prof. 
F. Otto Schrader of Kiel University on the Recensions of the 
Bhagavadglta. Latterly his onerous duties as Professor of 
Indology in the German University of Prag as well as his failing 
health had prevented Professor Winternitz fro n devoting much 
time to a serious study of the Sabhaparvan, which he had under- 
taken to edit for the Institute : a study which was suddenly and 
prematurely terminated by the ruthless hand of^Time. But even 
in 19^6, when the Raja Saheb of Aundh, his colleague on the 
Mahabharata Editorial Board, visited him in Prag, Professor 
Winternitz was very optimistic and full of buoyant hope of being 
able to complete the Sabhaparvan in a year or two. Alas, that 
was not to be ! 

A certain amount of pathetic interest attaches to the letter 
reproduced below, which was penned by the deceased scholar 
on the 8th January last, — probably the last letter written by 
him ! — and forwarded after his lamentable death by his daughter- 
in-law, Frau Dr. Anna Winternitz. It is a tragic piece of 
evidence of the fact that Mahabharata problems occupied his 
thoughts to the very last day of his life ) Here is the letter: 
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January Sth i<j 37. 

Mv dear I)r. Sukthankar, 

Many thanks for kindly sending me a copy of the reprint of vour Epic 
Studies VI : The Bhrgus and the Bhiirata. I have now read it and found it 
of intrinsic interest. It is truly astonishing, and has not occurred to me 
before, that the Bhargava material was represented in the Mahabharata to 
.such an extent as you show it to be. Vour hypothesis that our Mahabharata 
received its present form with its masses of Bhargava material, and the 
admixture of Dharma and Nlti material by a Diaskcuasis of the epic under 
verv strong and direct Bhargava influence at some time or other ( if we 
could onlv know at which time ! ) , seems to me plausible enough. Your 
thesis is strengthened very much by the parallel of the Mnnusmrti. I 
should, however, underline what you sav about “ further additions ” being 
made after the Bhargava diaskeuasis : The great mass of what I have 
called “ Ascetic Literature ” ( see my lecture in ‘ Some Problems of Indian 
1 itcrature \ p. 21 tT. ) which is nearer to Jaina and Buddhist than to 
Brahmanic lore and ethics, and which lavs so much stress on Ahinisa, and 
also some of the philosophical sections, must have come into the Epic 
through other channels. Surely the feat of Bhargava Rama filling live lakes 
with blood by exterminating the Ksatriya race thrice seven times ( repeated 
ten times ! ) cannot by any means bs brought into accord with the doctrine 
of Ahinisa. 

Thinking of the words, 4< Da wild sich manches Riitsei l^sen und 
manches Ratsel Kniipft sich auch ”, 1 hope you will continue, in your 
excellent Epic Studies ”, to solve many a riddle of the Great Epic of 
India . 

I am, with kind regards, 
Yours sinccrelv 
M. Win tern it/. 

PS 1 am verv Sony to have to inform you that my father-in-law 
P10I. Wintcrnit/. passed away this night in consequence of a new attack of 
his heart-disease. 

Yours faithfully 
Dr. Anna Wintcrnit/. 


For more than fifty years, continuously, Prof. Winternitz 
took active interest in Mahabharata studies and in the Maha- 
bharata problem, contributing himself in a great measure to the 
elucidation of some of them, both theoretically and practically — a 
record of deep and sustained interest in the Great Epic of India, 
difficult to bo matched in India itself ! 
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His Mahabbarata researches constituted but a small fraction 
of the multifarious intellectual activities of this broad-minded 
and versatile scholar. It remains for others, who stood nearer 
to him and who knew him more intimately, to speak at length 
on the labours of Professor Winternitz in the several fields he 
graced. Here we merely record our deep gratitude to him for his 
manifold services to the cause of Mahabbarata studies, as also 
our profound sorrow upon the untimely death of an honoured 
member of our Institute, and of our esteemed collaborator in the 
stupendous work, to the completion of which the Institute is 
pledged. 
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THE VARAHA-PURANA 
By 

Rajendra Chandra Hazra, M. A., Pb. D. 

University of Dacca 

The extant Varaha Purdna 1 is a comparatively late work. It 
is rather a manual of prayers and rules mainly for the Visnu- 
worshippers. That it is not the Varaha P. which the Matsya, the 
SJcanda and the Agm P. noticed can be little doubted. These 
three Puranas describe the Varaha P. as follows : 

4 mahavarahasya punar mahatmyam adhikrtya ca I 
visnuna' bhihitam ksaunyai tad varaham ihocyatB II 
manavasya prasahgena kalpasya ( the Skanda P. reads 
4 dhanyasya ' ) muni-satfcamah \ 
caturvirhsat sahasrani tat puranam iliocyate n 7 

( Matxya P. 53, 38-39 and Skanda VII, i, 2, 57-58 ) ; 

and 

4 caturdasa sahasrani varaham visnuneritam l 
bhumau varaha-caritam manavasya pravrttitah (i ’ 

( Agni P. 272, 16 X 

According to these descriptions the older Varaha P. waF 
declared by Visnu and was connected with the Manava Kalp a » 
but in the extant Pur&na of the same title the Boar himseP is 
the narrator, and there is no mention of the Manava 

1 The VahgavSsI edition is the same us that in the Bibliotheca Xndica 
Series. There are, of oourse, slight differences in readings in the two editions. 
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Moreover, of the five characteristics of the Pur&na, there is very 
little in it. Its account of creation bears the unmistakable stamp 
of comparatively late age. The Manvantaras and the genealogies 
of kings and sages have been neglected. The beginning also does 
not resemble those of the other Puranas, there being no mention 
either of the sacrifice in the Naimisa forest, or of the sages who 
request Suta to narrate the Puranas. On the other hand, Suta re- 
ports the interlocution between the Boar and the Earth abruptly 
and without any introduction. 

The extant Varaha P. consists of four distinct sections : 
( 1 ) chapters 1 to 112, ( 2 ) chapters 113 to 192, ( 3 ) chapters 193 to 
212, and ( 4 ) chapters 213 to the end. 1 These four sections, which 
differ from one another in general character and in respect of inter- 
locutors, are most probably the works of different hands hailing 
from different ages. In the first section ( comprising chapters 1- 
112 ), Suta is the reporter, and the interlocutors are the Boar and 
the Earth. This section is primarily the work of the PancarStras. 
Here the highest god is N&rayana, and this name of the god is 
used much more frequently than ‘ Visnu ’ and ‘ Hari \ The 
names * VSsudeva ’ and ‘ Krsna ’ are of very rare occurrence. The 
sectarian Mantra is * om namo narayan&ya \ 9 and there is not 
even a single mention of the Mantra 4 orh namo bhagavate vasu- 
dev&ya • In this section importance is given to everything 
Pfincaratra. The gifts made to the Pancaratra Aoaryas are said 
to be productive of immense good ( Varaha 50, 16 ). The study of 
the Pancaratra Sarnhitas and the observance of the rules of the 
Paiicaratras are recommended, next to the Vedas, as the means of 
realising the Visnu-Brahma. Visnu is brought in to say : 

4 paurusam suktam asthaya ye yajanti dvij&su mam I 
te mfim prapsyanti satatam samhitadhyayanena ca H 
al&bhe veda-s&stranam pancaratroditena hi I 
margena mfim yajante ye te mam prapsyanti m&nav&h u 

( Varfiha 66 10-11 ). 

V The late Dr. Haraprasad Shastri wrongly divides the contents of the 
e< ** V ar & h <* P' into three sections : ( 1 ) from chap. 1 to 112, 

( 2 )lkom 113 to 192, and ( 3 ) from 193 to the end. See A Descriptive Cata- 
logue^} Sanskrit Mss., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, Prefaoe* pp. 165-160. 

* WflrlLha P. 37, 21 and 31 ; 49, 31. 
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Though in this section Siva, Brahma and Visnu are said to be 
not different from one another, it is Narayana ( also called Visnu ) 
who is the highest god, and all other gods, including Brahma and 
Siva, are said to be born of him. 1 Rudra himself acknowledges the 
superiority of Narayana and describes the latter as * sakala-vidya- 
vabodhita-param&tma-svarupl vigafca-kalmasah paramanur acin- 

ty&tma narayanah sakala-lokaloka-vyapl. 7 2 The Boar also 

describes Narayana as ‘ suddha 4 sarvagata \ 4 nitya \ 4 vyoma- 
rupa \ * sanatana ' and ‘ bhavabhava-nirmukta * ( VarTiha 6, 15 ) 
and says that even the gods cannot see his supreme form 

( paramarh rupam Varaha 4, 4 ). Narayana is further identified 

definitely with the Purusa of the Vedanta ( vedanta-purusah 

prokto narayanatmakah Varaha 17, 73) and the Parama 

Brahma of the Veda and other holy scriptures. 3 In spite of this 
identification, a distinction is made between the Narayana- or 
Visnu-Brahma and the inferior Visnu of the trinity. The latter 
is born of the former and is incarnated on earth ( Varaha 73, 47 ). 

This section was written with a view to popularise the Panca- 
ratra system which was losing popular favour in Northern 
India. 4 It was mainly directed against the antagonistic non- 
Vedic Pasupatas ( i. e. the Agamic Saivas ) who were growing in 
number probably at the cost of the Pancar atras. 5 Here Rurda is 
brought in to denounce the non-Vedic Pasupatas (also called the 
Raudras ) as well as their scriptures. The former are blamed as 
4 given to mean and sinful acts ’, 4 addicted to wine, meat and 

1 Ibid. 17. 23-25 ; 90. 3 ; etc. 

a Ibid. 74, 5. 

8 yad etat p&ramam brahma vede 6astresu pafhyate * 

sa vedah puptjarikfiksah gvayam nSrSyano harih || 

Varnha 39, 16. 

4 Cf. yugSoi trli?i bahavo m5m upaisyanti mSnavfih » 
antye yuge praviralS bbavisyanti mad-54ray5h n 

Varnha 70, 34b-35a. 

6 Cf. &saipkh> 5tHs tu te raudrS bhavitBro mahi-tale i 

Varaha 71, 57. 

kalau mat-kpta-mftrgepa bahu-rGpepa tSmasaih | 
ijyate dve§a-buddhyS sa paramStmS janardanah u 

Varnha 70, 25. 

It is to be noted that the scriptures of the non-Vedio P56upatas» are 
condemned as • t&masa * and that N8rSyat?a and Siva are preached a 4 " one ' 
Therefore, those who become non-Vedio PaSupatas and decry N8 l5 y a 9 a 
really worship the latter through the spirit of hostility ( dve^a-bnddh/® )• 
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women * and the like ( Varaha 71, 58 ), and the latter are called 
* veda-b&hya 9 and ‘ tamasa ’ and are said to be meant for deluding 
and degrading the people ( mohartham — Varaha 70, 41 ; patana- 
kfiranam — Varaha 70, 42 ). 

The way in which this section ends, shows that originally it 
was not continued further and that it formed a distinct work by 
itself. Towards its end the Boar says to the Earth, “ Thus, o 
beautiful lady, I have narrated to you the sanctifying and all- 
giving Samhita named after the Boar ( varahakhya samhita - Var. 
112, 63 ) 91 ; and then gives two traditions of the rise and circula- 
tion of the Purana Samhita. According to one of these tradi- 
tions, the Samhita arose from the Omniscient in a previous Kalpa 
and was learnt by Brahma who then gave it to his son Pulastya. 
Pulastya handed it down to Bhargava Rama, Bhargava Rama to 
his own disciple Ugra, and Ugra to Manu. According to the other 
tradition, the Boar received the Samhita from the Omniscient 
in the 'present Kalpa’ and gave it to the Earth. The Samhita would 
then pass through the sages Kapil a and others and reach Vyasa, 
from whom Roma-harsana would get it and declare it to his own 
disciple Saunaka. The Boar next names the eighteen Maha- 
puranas and finishes by glorifying the study, hearing, preserva- 
tion and worship of the ‘ S&stra named Varaha \ 

In ths second section ( extending over chapters 113 to 192 ) 
Suta is the general reporter of what the Earth said to Sanat- 
kumara and other sages after she had been raised by the Boar. 
In this section Sanat-kumara, son of Brahma, asks the Earth to 
tell him what strange things she experienced while she was 
upheld by the Boar and what the latter told her. Consequently, 
the Earth narrates the interlocution between herself and the 
Boar to Sanat-kumara and the other sages invited by him. Thus, 
besides Suta, there are two sets of interlocutors in this sectidn *• 
U1 ) Sanat-kumara and the Earth, and ( 2 ) the Boar and the 
\Earth. 1 

% Unlike the first, this section bears a distinct Bh&gavata stamp 
anil is meant for guiding the Bhfigavatas especially in their re* 

l MThe late Dr. Haraprasad Shastri wrongly gives the sets of interlocutors 
in thiJ||^ction as : ( 1 ) Sauti and the fsis, ( 2 ) Sanat-kumSra and the ffis, 
and ( $|§the Boar and the Earth. Vide, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Mss., ASlh Voi * v » Preface, p. 166. 
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ligious observances. In this section the Visnu-worshippers are 
termed 4 Bhagavata \ and this word is used much more frequent- 
ly than the generic term ‘Vaisnava’ ; viz., the secret ‘dharma’ pro- 
claimed by the Boar is to be disclosed only to a sincere Bhagavata 
( Varaha 117, 47 ) ; Visnu accepts those things which are prefer- 
red by the Bhagavatas ( Varaha 119, 10) ; the Bhagavatas are to be 
honoured at the end of the worship of Visnu ( Varaha 124, 10) ; the 
pure Bhagavatas are always to be visited and honoured by the 
people ( Varaha 125, 168) *. in initiation the Bhagavata preceptor 
and other Bhagavatas are to be honoured ( chap. 127-128 ) ; and 
so on. Though the name 4 Narayana ' for the hightst god is not 
rarely used, the name 4 Visnu * is more frequent here than in the 
first section. The word 4 Vasudeva 7 also is used at times. 1 This 
section is named 4 Bhagavacchastra 7 at the end of almost all 
the chapters, and its contents are called ‘ Bhagavatprokta- 
dharma 7 ( Varaha 113,5) or 4 Visnu-prokta-dharma 7 ( VarUha 
122, 89 ). Though the sectarian Mantra 4 namo narayanaya * is 
of more frequent occurrence, the Mantra 1 om namo vasudevaya 7 
also is found to occur ( cf. Varaha 123, 32 : 182, 9 ). 

In the third section ( chapters 193-212 ), Suta is the reporter as 
usual, the interlocutors being the king Janamejaya and the sage 
Vaisampayana. 54 After the twelve-year sacrifice is performed, 
the former expiates the murder of a Brahmana and approaches 
the latter to hear about the results of actions ( karma-vipaka ) 
and the region of Yama. Consequently, Vaisampayana narrates 
the story of Naciketa in which the latter speaks to his father 
and other sages about his visit to and experience of the realm 
of Yama. 

This third section, named 4 Dharma-samhita ’ ( Varaiia 212, 1 ), 
constitutes a distinct unit by itself. It does not seem to be 
connected with the chapters of the first or the second section. 
The line 4 asvamedhe tatha vrtte raja vai janamejayah 7 towards 
the beginning of this section proves its isolated character, be- 
cause in the preceding sections nothing is said about king 
Janamejaya or his horse-sacrifice. It is probable that these 

1 Cf. VarUha 129, 3 and 51-52; 148, 10 ; etc. 

2 Here also the late Dr. Shastri wrongly gives the prominent interlocutors 
as ( 1 ) Roma-h arcana and Janamejaya, and ( 2 ) Sanat-kumfira and BrahmS. 
See, A Des. Cat, of Sans . Mss ASB, Vol. V, Preface, p. 166. 
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chapters were taken from some other source in which the story 
of Janamejaya was narrated. It is to be noted that though in 
chap. 211-212 the method of Visnu-worship is given, the other 
chapters of this section remarkably lack the characteristics 
found in the first and second sections. 

The contents of the fourth section ( chap. 213 to the end ) are 
reported by Suta as an interlocution between Sanat-kum&ra and 
Brahma. This section is strictly Saiva. It treats of the origin 
and glorification of Uttara Gokarna and other holy places in 
Nepal which are sacred to Siva. In connection with thsse places 
Siva also is glorified. This section was added mott probably by 
an inhabitant of Nepal who wanted to glorify (Jttara Gokarna 
in Nepal over Daksina Gokarna ( in Mathura? ). The former is 
said to contain the greater part of the body of Siva and to be 
more sacred than even Prabhasa, Prayaga, Naimisaranya, Puskara 
and Kuruksetra. There is also mention of the Ksatriya kings 
of the Polar race who took possession of the kingdom of Nepal 
from the Mlecchas, established the Brahmanical religion, and po- 
pularised the Linga-worship ( Varaha 215 , 42-46 ). 

From what has been said above it is clear that the four 
sections of the Varalia Parana have different characteristics and 
are, therefore, to be ascribed to different authors. In these four 
sections, again, there are chapters and verses which are later 
interpolations. Before we proceed to discuss the dates of the 
different sections, we shall try to find out these interpolated por- 
tions, especially those in the first two sections. 

In the first section, chapters 90-97 and 99-112 ( verses 1-62 ) 
seem to have been added later. Of these, chapters 90-96, on the 
origin, exploits and fundamental unity of the three 6aktis,- 
Brahml, Vaisnavl and Raudrl,- are distinctly S&kta documents. 
Chap. 97 has been inserted by the Saivas to show the origin of 
the Rudra-vrata ( also called the VSbhravya or Suddha-6aiva 
Vrata) and to establish the sacredness of Pa&upata-tegtra. It is 
clearly a protest made against chap, 70-71, in which the Rudra- 
varta and the Pasupata-sfistra have been condemned by the Pftfioa- 
r£tras. Chap. 99 refers to the Vaisnavl Sakti who killed the 
demon Mahisa on the Mandara hills. So, this chapter o&nnot 
possibly be earlier than the chapters (90-96) on the Saktia. 
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Chapters 99 ( verses 54ff) to 112 ( verses 1-62 ), on the different 
kinds of gifts, have been introduced incoherently. As Varaha P. 
99, 54 b -93 and 112, 53-59 tally respectively with Padma P. 

( Srsti-khanda ) chap. 34, verses 333-372 and 378-384, it is probable 
that somebody took these portions from the Padma P. ( Srsti-kh. ), 
developed them with further additions and then inserted the whole 
into the Varaha P. That this has been the case with these 
chapters on gifts seems to be shown by the fact that though in 
Varaha 99, 82 the priest of the hungry king Vinltasva advises the 
latter to make gifts of Tila-dhenu, Jala-dhenu, Ghrta-dhenu, 
Dhenu and Rasa-dhenu for getting rid of hunger, he is found to 
describe the methods of making many other gifts in chapters 
102 - 112 . 

The remaining chapters of the first section may be taken to 
be contemporaneous, for, they are closely interrelated ; viz., 
Varaha P. 10, 44 and 50, in Minch it is said that all informations 
about Indra and the two demons, Vidyut and Suvidyut, would 
be given later on, point to chapter 16 ; Varaha 11, 112 points to 
chap. 17 and 36 ( Verses 1-8) on the attainment of kingship by 
the warriors born of the gem given by Visnu to the sage Gaura* 
mukha ; Varaha 17, 23-26 referring to the origin of all the gods 
from Narayana, point to chap. 18-34 : and so forth. 

In the second section ( chap. 113-192 ), chapters 140-151 ( on 
the holy places and the duties of women under menses ) and 152- 
180 ( on Mathura ) seem to have been interpolated. Though 
Kokamukha, a place sacred tc the Boar, is already glorified in 
chap. 122, there is no reason why it should be repeated by the 
same author as late as in chap. 140. That chap. 122 was already 
there when chap. 140 was added is certain, because in Varaha 
140, 4 the Boar refers to Kokamukha as already described ( tava 
kok&mukham nama yan maya purvabhasitam ). There are other 
reasons why chapters 140-151 can be taken as spurious. Some of 
the Tlrtha-m&hatmyas in these chapters are told in the form of 
predictions *, the stories do not resemble those in chapters 122 ( on 
Kokamukha ), 125-126 ( Kubjamraka ) and 137-138 ( on Saukara- 
ksetra ) ; the verse 4 prabhatayam tu sarvaryyam udite tu diva- 
kare * or 4 vyatltayam tu sarvaryyam udite tu divakare ’ which 
oocurs often in other chapters, not excepting even the chapters 
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on Kok&mukha, Kubjamraka and Saukara-ksetra, and which, 
consequently, seems to be a favourite expression of the author of 
this section of the Purapa, is not found in chapters 140-151 ; and 
there is no mention of the duties of women under menses in chap. 
114 in which the Earth mentions the topics on which the Boar 
is to speak to her. In chap. 140-151, again, there are some which 
appear to have been added still later. In Vardha 140, 4-5 the 
Boar names the three places Kokamukha, Vadarl and Lohargala, 
which he does not leave. Now, the Boar speaks on Kokamukha 
and Yadarl in chap. 140 and 141 respectively, but Lohargala is 
taken up a6 late as in chap. 151. Hence it is highly probable that 
the intervening chapters 142-150 are later than chap. 140-141 
and 151. 

Chap. 152-180 ( on Mathura-mahatmya ) are ascribed by 
scholars to Sanatana, a disciple of Caitanya of Navadvlpa. 1 But 
this ascription is doubtful, because the verse 26 of Vardha P. 
152 is found quoted in the Haribhahli-vild^a} with the defiinite 
mention that the verse is taken from the Mathura-mahatmya 

of the Vardha P. ( * varahe ca srl-mathura-mahatmye etc.) 

That these chapters on Mathura-mahatmya are later than the 
other chapters on holy places in the second section can be little 
doubted ; because, the story of the Brahma-raksasa in chap. 155 
is certainly later than that in chap. 139 ; the performance of 
Sraddha and the offer of rice-balls to the manes in the holy 
places in Mathura are highly spoken of in these chapters only ; 
and the name ‘ Krsna \ which is rare in other chapters, is used 
more than once. 

It is difficult to detect the interpolated portions, if any, in 
the third and fourth sections. These two sections are certainly 
later than the original chapters in the first two sections. 

We are now in a position to discuss the dates of the different 
chapters of this Purana. Let us begin with the first section. 
The famous list of the ten incarnations of Visnu 3 given in 

1 Farqubar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 309-310. 

% Edited by SySmS-carana Kaviratna and published by Gurudas 
Chatterjee and Sons, Calcutta, p. 687- It is believed that the Haribhakti- 
vilasa was composed by SanStana but was attributed to GopBlabhaUa, 
another disciple of Caitanya. ' * 

3 Mataya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasiipha, VSmana, ( Para^u- ) Rttma KKma 
( Dftiarathi ), K^pa, Buddha and Kalki. 
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chapters 4 ( verse 2 ), 48 ( verses 17-22 ) and 55 ( verses 35-37 ) t 
none of which can be proved to be spurious shows that this list 
including: Buddha, was well known at the time when the first sec- 
tion was composed. If Buddha came to be regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Visnu about 550 a. D., 1 then the date of this section of the 
Varaha P. cannot reasonably Le placed earlier than 650 A.D. From 
the description of the ten Vratas named after the ten incarnations 
of Visnu, we understand that Buddha was not only accepted as an 
incarnation of Visnu but was popularly worshipped by the Panca- 
ratras. Moreover, the idea of the people regarding the delusive 
nature of Buddha was forgotten at least by a section of the 
people, who worshipped him for attaining physical beauty frupa- 
k5mo yajed buddham — Varaha 48, 22 ). Hence the date of com- 
position of the first section should be placed lower still. A com- 
parison between the stories of Gautama in Kurma P. I, 16, 95f 
and VarUha P. 71 proves the earlier origin of the story in the 
former Purfina. This earlier date of the Karma P. is supported 
by another evidence. In the Kurma P . the Pasupatas introduce 
a story that Visnu ( in the form of Krsna ) worshipped Siva for 
a son. But in the Varaha P. ( 73, 40-50 ), the Pancaratras say 
that Siva first worshipped Narayana who, at the former's prayer, 
granted the boon that he would worship Siva for a favour. Thus 
the attempt of the Pasupatas to raise Siva over Visnu is baffled 
by the Pftncaratras. That the author of the first section of the 
Varaha P. was acquainted with the Kurma P . is shown by the 
verses common to the chapters narrating the stories of Gautama 
in the two Puranas. Hence it is sure that the first section of the 
Varaha P. was written after the Kurma P. had been recast by 
the Pasuaptas. As this recast was made towards the beginning 
of the eighth century A. D., the date of the first section of the 
Varaha P. cannot be placed earlier than the middle of that cen- 
tury. Thus we get the upper limit. 

Gopalabhatta quotes verses 7-52 of Varaha P. 99 in his Hari- 
bhakti-*vil&&a. This chapter appearing to be spurious, the date of 
the original chapters of the first section of the Varaha P. should 
not be placed later than 1400 A. D. Again, Vidyakara Vajapeyin 
quotes three verses from Varaha P. 66 and 70 in his Nih/acara— 

1 See my article In the Annals of the Bhanddrkar Oriental Research 
Institute > V ol. XVII* pp. 17-18. 

ft [ ▲xtnab* B. O. R* I. J 
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paddhati • V&caspati-miSra has a good number of verses from 
chapter 7 in his Tirtka-cintarnani , Sulapani has one verse from 
chap. 62 in his Vrata-kffla-vivelca ; Candesvara quotes the entire 
chapters 40, 42 and 58 and also a large number of verses from 
chapters 39 and 41 in his Krtya-ratriakara ; Apar&rka quotes a 
considerable number of verses from chapters 13, 66, 70, 71 and 112 
in his commentary on the YajnamlJcya-sniTti : and Jlmtitav&hana 
draws upon chap. -28-30 in his Kalamveka. Hence the date of the 
original chapters of the first section of the Varaha P. cannot be 
placed later than 1000 A. D. As in the Rudra-glta of the Varaha 
P. the words * Raudra ? and ‘ Pasupata ’ have been used to mean 
the Agamic Saivas and their scriptures, these chapters should 
not be placed later than the beginning of the ninth century A, D., 
because the distinctive terms ‘ Saiva 7 and ‘ Agama ’ were well 
known in the ninth century A. D. 1 

Thus the date of the original chapters of the first section of the 
Varaha P. falls between the middle of the 8th century and the 
beginning of the 9th century i. e. about 800 A. D. 

As Apararka quotes verses 31-40 from chap. 112, the spurious 
chapters ( Varaha 99, 54 to 112, 62 ) on gifts cannot be dated 
later than 1100 A. D. Ab Gopalabhatta quotes verses 7-52 from 
Varaha 99 and as in chap. 99 there is mention of the Vaisnavl 
Sakti who killed Mahisa on the Mandara hills, chap. 90-96 ( on 
the three Saktis ) and 99 ( verses 1-52 ) should not be placed later 
than 1400 a. d. The lower limit of the date of chap. 97 is not 
known. 

Let us now take up the second section. The use of the pronoun 
tena 7 for the Boar in the very opening verse * sa tena santvi- 
tayam vai prthivyam yah samagatah /...etc. ’ of this section pre- 
supposes the chapters of the first. Therefore, this section, which 
is the work of a different hand, is certainly later than 800 A. D. 
As Gopalabhatta quotes verses from chapters 119, 128, 129, 131, 
139 and 152 in his Harihhakti^vilasa^ Govindananda from chapters 
187, 188 and 190 in his tfraddha-kiumudi, Dana-kaumudi and 
duddhi—kaumtidi , Sulapani from chap. 116 in his Pra,ya&citta-viveka t 
M&dhav&cSrya from chap. 190 in his Bhasya on the Para&ara- 
smrti (Vol. I, part ii), Madanapala from chapter^ 188 and 190 in his 

1 8ee my article in the Indian Historical Quarterly , Voh XI, pp. 265f. 
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MadtifKM-parijata, Candesvara from ohapters 116 and 139 and his 
Krtyaratnalcara , Ananda-tlrtha from chap. 70 in his Brahmasutra- 
bhaqya, Devanabhatta from chap. 190 in his Sinrti-candriku IV, 
Aniruddhabhatta from chap. 187 in his Harulata and Pitr-dayitd % 
and Apararka from chapters 188 and 190 in his commentary ( see 
Appendix ), it is sure that the original chapters of this section 
were composed not later than 1000 a. D. 

As chapters 140-151 are earlier than the chapters on Mathura- 
mahatmya, the lower limit of the date of the former is to be 
placed about 1500 A. D. No Nibandha- writer having been found to 
draw upon them, it is difficult to say anything more accurately. 

As to the ohapters on Mathura-mahatmya, we have seen that 
they are later than the spurious chapters 140-151 but earlier than 
the date of composition of the Ha ribhalcti -tsilasa. 

The third section, which is certainly later than the original 
chapters of the preceding sections, was added to the VardJui P . 
earlier than 1100 A. D., because Madhavacarya quotes a verse from 
chap. 202 in his Bhasya on the Parasara-Smrti ( Vol. II, part ii ), 
Srldatta Upadhyaya quotes verses from chap. 210 and 211 in his 
Krtyacdra , Candesvara from chap. 211 in his Krtya-ratriakara , and 
Ballalasena from chap. 205-207 in his Ddna-sdgara ( see 
Appendix ). Hence the date of this section is tc be placed between 
900 and 1100 A. D. 

The date of the fourth section is not yet known. No 
Nibandha- writer has been found to draw upon it. It does 
not seem to have been added to the Varaha P. earlier than 
1100 A. D. 

The results of our investigation are given below in a tabu- 
lar form. 

I. First section ( comprising chapters 1-112 ). 

( a ) Original 

Chap. 1-89 and 98 about 800 A. D. 

( b ) Interpolated 

Chap. 90-96 and Chap. 99 ( verses 1-52 ) not 

later then 1400 A. D. 

Chap. 97 date not known. 

Chap. 99 ( 53f )— 112 (1-62) not later than 

1100 A. D. 
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II. Second section (comprising chap. 113-192) 

( a ) Original 

Chaps. 113-139 and 181-192 800-1000 A. D. 

( later than the original chapters in the first 
section ). 

( b ) Interpolated 

Chap. 140-151 not later than 1500 A. D. 

Chap. 152-180 later then chap. 140-151 but not 

later than the date of composition of the Hart- 
bhakti-'iilasa. 

III. Chapters of the third section... between 900 and 1100 

A. D. 

IV. Chapters of the fourth section. ..not known : probably not 

earlier than 1100 A. D. 

Besides the four sections, of which we have spoken above, the 
present Varaha P- contained a fifth section which has been lost. The 
Naradiya P. ( I, 103 ) divides the Varaha P. into two parts (bhaga) 
Purva and Uttara, and lays down their contents. According to 
the Naradiya , the Uttara*bhaga, in which the interlocutors were 
Pulastya and the king Kuru, treated of Dharma, Tlrtha-m&h&- 
tmya and Puskara. 1 Though the contents of the Purva-bhaga 
agree fully with those of the extant Varaha P., the Uttara-bhaga 
is not found at all in the latter. There are, however, references 
in chap. 217 which show that the contents of the Uttara-bhaga 
followed this chapter. In 217, 1-6, Sanat-kumara enumerates 
the topics already spoken on by Brahma and requests the latter 
to tell him about the origin of the Tlrthas. Brahma, consequently 
refers Sanat-kumara to Pulastya who, Brahma says, would speak 
on the Tlrthas before Kuru-rSja and the sages. 

Though it is difficult to find the provenance of the different 
sections of the present Varaha P., we are, however* sure that the 
first three sections of the present Varaha P. were composed in 
Northern India, for, almost all of the numerous holy places 
named in these sections belong to this part of the country. Had 
the authors of these sections been the inhabitants of Southern 

uttare pravibhSge tu pulastya-knrurSjayoh * 

sarpvfide sarva-tlrthSnSifo mShStmyaih vistarSt pfthak || 

a£esa-dharm5£ oSkhyStSji pau^karam pupya-parva oa » 

Naradiya P. I, 103, 13- 14 a. 
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India, they would never have ignored the holy places in their 
own country. The fourth section, which deals with the holy 
places in Nepal, was most probably composed by an inhabitant 
of that place. 

The authors of at least the first two sections of the Varaha P. 
appear to have consulted other works before composing these 
sections. In Varaha P . 2, 2b the contents of this Pur&na are 
said to have been derived from 4 all 6astras , and in 148, 20 this 
Purana is said to be the essence of all Sastras. 1 The literal 
agreement between Varaha P. 13 ( 33 to the end ) and 14 ( 1-50, 
except 1 and 8a ) and Visnu P. Ill, 14 ( 4 to the end ) and 15 
( l to the end, exoept. la, 8b-10, 22-23a and 38 ) shows that the 
author of the first section borrowed these common portions from 
the Visnu P. The story of Krsna’s curse on Samba and the latter’s 
worship of the Sun ( Varaha P. 177 ) is based on Bhavisya P. I, 73 f. 
The latter Purana is mentioned twice in Varaha 177. 

It should be noted that the opening verse 

* trih--sapta--sat-ksiti-mite nrpa-vikramasya 
kale gate bhagavato hari-bodhanasya I 
vlresvarena saha madhava— bhatta— namna 
kasyam varaha— kathitam likhitarh pur&nam ll ’ 
of chap. 218 in the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Varaha 
P. cannot be made the basis for any chronological deduction 
regarding the Purana. It is merely a post-colophon statement 
of the scribe. 

APPENDIX 

Verses quoted from the 4 Varaha Purana ’ or ‘ Varaha 7 in 

1. Koiaviveka Varaha P . 

of 

Jlmutavahana, 
p. 424 = 28, 40-41, 

The verse 4 maha- 
navamyam etc. ’ 
is not found. 

* 4 kathay&mi purSpasya visayarfi sarva-6Sstratah | ’ 

4 yathS oa mathyamSnSd vai dadhna£ ooddhriyate ghftaih | 
evexp sarvefu s*stre*u vSr&haih ghjta-»aiiunitaiii u 9 


Varaha P. 

p. 425 ~29,14 b -15, 

The verse 4 kftr- 
ttikasya etc. * ie 
not found. 

pp. 450-1 = 30, 0. 

The other lines 
are not found. 
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2. Apararka’s Vara ha P. 

commentary 

on Fa/., 

p. 12 = 70, 41-42 ; 71, 

52-54 ; and 70, 
35 b -36. 

The verse 4 kuha- 
kas cendraj&lani * 
is not found, 
p. 13 = K6, 11-12% 

pp. 301-302= 112, 31-40, 

The line * iravatl 
etc. ' is not found, 
p. 426 = 13, 33-35. 

pp. 456 = 190, 103 b -104 a . 

The line ‘ vastra- 
sauoadi etc 7 is 
not found, 
p. 498 = 190, 125. 

pp. 525-526= 188, 12-32 ( ex- 
cept 14 b -15, 18 b - 
-24 and 27-30 a ). 
The lines * svah 
karisye’ and *puj- 
ayisyami ’ are not 
. found. 

3. Haralata 

of 

Aniruddhabhatta, 

pp. 128-130=187, 88-1 09 a 

(except 89 b , 91 b - 
-92% 93% 98 a and 
104 ). 

4* Pitr-dayita 

of 

Aniruddhabhatta, 

p. 75 »187, 101-103. 

77 =*187* 106-107. 


5. Danarsagara Varaha P . 

of 

Ballalasena, 


fol. 

117* 

-205,24-25. 

»» 

124“ 

- 207, 26. 

• > 

129* 

(twice) =207, 50* and 



50 b . 

** 

136 b 

(twioe)=207, 26 : 205, 



30. 

*♦ 

157 b - 

-158“ =206, l8 b -22. 

„ 

158*- 

- b =206, 18*-22. 

♦» 

159* 

= 206, 18 b -22. 

♦♦ 

161 b 

=207, 52 b . 

>♦ 

166 b 

= 207, 52 b . 

♦» 

168* 

=207, 45 b . 

»• 

173* 

=207, 26. 

»» 

190* 

cf. 207, 51. 


221* 

= 206, 14 b -15*. 

>» 

22 3 b 

=206, 14 b — 15*. 

»> 

232 b 

=206, 13-14 b . 


i. Smrti-caruiriku 
of 


Devanabhatta, 

IV, 189 = 190, 103 b -104\ 

The line * vas- 
tra-saucadi 
etc. ’ is not 

found- 

. Krtyacara 
of 

Srldatta Upadhyftya, 
fol. 15* s 210, 64* and 

65*. 

„ 16 a = 211, 14* and 

15*-* 

The line 4 tat* 
ksapftdeva’ is 
not found. 
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8. Madam-parijata Varaha P. 

of 

MadanapSla, 

p. 561 - 190, 103 b -104 a . 

The line ‘ vastra- 
sauc&di * is not 
found. 

p. 611 = 188, 12. 

The lines ‘ svah 
karisye etc. 1 and 
4 pujayisyami etc/ 
are not found. 

9. Madhav&carya's 

commentary on 

the Para&ara-smrti , 

Vol. I, part ii, 

p. 360 = 190, 103°-104 a . 

The line, 1 vastra- 
saucadi ’ is not 
found. 

Vol II, part ii, 

p. 268 (twice)=202, 71. 

The verses ‘trna- 
gulma etc. ’ are 
not found. 

10. Krtya-ratnakara 

of 

Candesvara, 

fol. 167 a -169 a = 39, 26-77, 

„ 175 a -175 b =40, 2 b to the 
end. 

„ 185 b -186 a =41, 1-15. 

Five lines 
1 agamya-gam- 
anam etc/ are 
not found. 

,, 190 a - b =58, 1 to the end 

( except verses 
3 b -7 and 14 ). 


Varaha P. 

fol. 192 a - b =Chap. 42 (ex- 
cept verses 
8-13 ). 

„ 199 b (twice) =139, 47 ( = 
155, 34 ). 
116, 4f. 

„ ? = 211, 16-18 
11. Vratakala-viveka 
of 

Sulapani, 

fol. 4 a = 62, 3. 

1 1 . Pra.yascit *aviveka 
of 

Sulapani, 

p. 367 = 116,4 

13. Tirtha-cintamani 

of 

Vacaspatimisra, 
pp. 270-272 = 7, 13-26 and 

27 b -<\ 

The line ‘ sama- 
gatas tlrthava- 
ram ? is not fonnd 

1 4. Dana-kaumndi 

of 

Govindananda, 
p. 36 = 187, 90 b -91 a and 

92 b . 

p. 99 = 188, 13, 10 b , 12 

and 14 a . 

Two lines ‘svah 
karisye ’ and ‘puj- 
ayisyami are not 
found. 

15. uddhi-kaumudi 

of 

Govindananda, 
p. 107 = 187, 90-91 a and 

92 b . 
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Varaha P. 

p. 109 (twice) =187, 94 b -95. 

187, 97 b -c 

p. 110 = 187, 99-103 ( ex- 

cept 99 b ). 

p. 171 = 188, 13, 10 b , 12 

and l4 a . 

The lines ‘ svah 
karisye’ and 4 puj- 
ayisyami’ are not 
found. 

p. 177 — * of. 188, 36 b , 41 a 

and 44 

16. tiraddha-lcaumudi 
of 

Govindananda, 
p. 75 = 188, 50 b -c 

p. 76 = 190, 103 b -J 04 a . 

The line 4 vastra- 
saucadl * is not 
found. 


Varaha P. 

p. 481 — of. chap. 130-136 

p. 506 = 132, ll b -12. 

p. 507 = 66, ll a - b . 

p. 509 = 66, 18. 

p. 590 = 70, 40. 

18. Haribha let i-vda m 
of 

Gopalabha^ta, 

pp. 82-90 = 99, 7-52. 

A few lines are 
not found, 
p. 130 = 131, 1. 

p. 153 = 139, 17 a and 19*. 

Many lines are 
not found. 

p. 154 = 139, 2, 8 b -9, 11 

and 13-14. 

A few verses are 
not found. 


p. 79 = 190, 104 a . | 

p. 81 = 188, 13\ I 

p. 83 = 190, 103 b . 

p. 377 = 188, 50 b . i 

p. 380-381= 188, 13, 12 and I 

»• | 
The lines 4 svah ' 

karisye etc/ 4 puj- 

ayi^yami etc/ and 

4 p&da-mraksanam 

etc/ are not found 

p. 395 = 188, 64-66, 

The line * namo 

stu te ’ is not 

found. 

17. Nityacara paddhati 
of 

Vidy&kara V&japeyin, 
p* 63 = 190, 104 a . 


p. 206 - 129, 17. 

The other two 
verses are not 
found. 

pp. 394-5 = 119, 5-10. 

Many verses are 
not found, 
p. 396 = 119, 13\ 

p. 411 = 139, 96-97 a and 

99c. 

The other lines 
are not found, 
p. 414 = 139, 99. 

The other lines 
are not found. 

p. 687 ~ 152, 26. 

pp. 1087-8 = 128, 45 b and 48, 

cf. 128, 69-70. 
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The Mss and editions of the Puranas and other Sanskrit works 
used in writing this paper are the following • — 

Agni PurUna — VahgavasI edition, Calcutta. 

Apararka's commentary on Fdjttata/&^a-Ananda6rama edition, 
Poona. 

Bhavisya Puraria — Pub. by the Venkatesvara Press, Bombay. 

Dana-kaumudi of Govindananda — Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 

Dana-sagara of Ballalasena — Mss No. 1704-5, India Office Li- 
brary, London. 

Haralata of Aniruddhabhatta — Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 

Haribhakti-vilasa of Gopalabhatta— Edited by Syama-carana 
Kaviratna and published by Guru das Chatter jee 
and Sons, Calcutta. 

Kalaviveka of Jlmutavahana — Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 

Krtydcdra of Srldatta Upadhyaya — Ms No, M42/39 ( Number 
in the rough valuation list ). Dacca University 
Mss Library. 

Krtya-rainalcara of Candesvara — Ms. No. 1055C. Dacca Uni- 
versity Mss Library. 

Karma- Pur ana — VahgavasI edition, Calcutta. 

Madana-pdrijata of Madanapala — Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 

Madhavaoarya’s commentary on Pardsara-smrti — Edited bv 
V. S. Islampurkar, Bombay. 

Matsya Puraria — VahgavasI Edition, Calcutta. 

Ndradiya Purana — Pub. by the Venkatesvara Press, Bombay. 

Nityacdra-paddhati of Vidyakara Vajapeyin — Bibliotheca In- 
dica, Calcutta. 

Padma Puraria ( Srsti-khanda ) — Ananda§rama edition, Poona. 

Pitr-dayitd of Aniruddhabhatta — Pub. by the Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parisad, Calcutta. 

Prayaicitta-viveJca of Sulapani — Edited by Jlv&nanda Vldya- 
sagara, Calcutta. 

Skanda Puraryx— VahgavasI edition, Calcutta. 

Smrti-candrikd of Devanabhatta — Pub. by the Govt, of Mysore. 

draddha-kaumudi of Govindananda— Bibl. Ind., Calcutta. 

£uddhi-Jcaumudi of Govindananda— Bibl. Ind., Calcutta. 

Tirtha-cintdmayi of VacaspatimiSra — Bibl. Ind., Calcutta. 

Varaha Puraria— VahgavasI edition, Calcutta. 

Vi$Q u Puraya — VahgavasI edition, Calcutta. 

Vratakala-vioeka of Sulapani — Ms No. 1578C, Dacca University 
Mss Library* 
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THE NAG AS 


BY 

DR. A. BANERJI-SASTRI 

In the early history of India the Nagas appear as a baffling 
problem. An attempt has been made recently in the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , vol. XIX, by Mr. Jayaswal 
to reconstruct their history from literature and archaeology. This 
reconstruction has been commented on adversely by Sir R. Burn 
in pp. 10-11 of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 
the year 14*33, vol. VIII, published in 1935. In order to appreciate 
the contentions of either, it is necessary to review the available 
information prior to the controversy. 

The sourceB may be roughly divided in four literary groups:- 

L Vedic- circa 2000-800 B. C. ( Iconic and baetylic ; Sat. 
Br. t xi f 2, 7, 12 ; Mythic Nagas, As. Gr . Sutra, iii, 4, 1. 

II. Epic ( Mbb. and Ram. ), Buddhist and Jain clironicles- 
circa 600-200 B. C. ( Kings and serpent folk, Mbh ; eminent men, 
Dlxammapaday Suttan. f Jaina Sutr. ) 

IIL Purana ( circa 200 B. C. 325 A. D. ) and contemporary 
records: The Periplus-c. 80 A. D. ; Ptolemy-2nd cent. A. D. Main 7- 
mayuri ( in the Pahca-raJcsd ) c. 3rd cent. A. D. 

IV. Post-Purana : Fa-Hien 399-414 A. D, Yuan Chwang- 
629-645 A. D. Manjusrimulalcalpa c. 900 A. D. 

The above four literary groups correspond to the following 
archaeological evidence : — 

I and II. Excavations in the Indus, Ganges, Jumna and Ner- 
budda valleys and results in the form of terra cottas, plaques 
and sculptures. 

III. Coins and inscriptions found practically all over north- 
ern India. 

IV. Coins and inscriptions in northern as well as southern 
India. Sculptures at Bharhut, Sanchi and Amravati may be 
referred to when they actually contain name-legends leaving 
aeide controversial interpretation of . form and feeling. 
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In equating the two sources, it should be borne in mind that 
geography is the eye of history. Mere similarity in names with- 
out reference to locality and time is of little value for identifi- 
cation. Similarity in soript is a safeguard but cannot ensure 
absolute accuracy. The possible margin on both coins and inscrip- 
tions makes a perceptible difference in assigning precise dates 
to particular persons who may otherwise be placed in the same 
general chronology based on the typical characteristics, e, g., on 
their coins. To quote an instance, Thus Nagasena occurs as a 
contemporary of king Milinda, and also of Samudragupta ( Alla- 
habad Pillar Inscr. line 13 ) Harsacarita mentions another 
Nagasena, possibly at Padmavatl. They are clearly different 
persons hailing from different localities. Fleet 55 G. L on p. 328, 
suggested- “ other chiefs of this race are probably to be found in 
Ganapatinaga, Nagadatta, and Nagasena. who were conquered 
by Samudragupta. From a strictly scientific point of view, 
there is not a shred of evidence that this Nagasena was a Naga 
at all. No inscription, no coin, no piece of literature attests him 
as such. Cunningham does not know him ( C. A. pi, VI ; C. 
M. I. pi. II) ; Vincent Smith 4 omits him ( C. I. M pp. 162, 164, 
178 ) ; Rapson 5 ignores him completely, mentioning only the 
Buddhist teacher. None of the Puranas mentions him (cf.-Vs 
iv, 24, 17 : Bh xii, 1, 32, 33 ; Vs iv, 24, 18 ; Bh xii, 1, 37-40 ). The 
only remaining source, therefore, is Manjusri ( circa, 900 A. D. ) 
in verses 610-12 : 

Uttaram diii sarvatra ndndrambhanitambayoh (i 610 \\ 

Atlanta nrpatayah proktd nanajdlisamdiritah \ 

Sfalcavamsa tadd trimsat manujesa nihodhata H 611 M 
Da&asta bhupatayah khydtd adrdhahhutikamadhyama l 
Ante Nagasena tu viluptd te pare tada \\ 612 U 


5 With the Guptas are mentioned Ganapati-nSga, Manidhyanas and 
others as reigning contemporaneously — Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age . 
p. xii. 

* Levi, J. A. t Janvier-F6vrier 1915 p. 8. 

3 Fleet Corpus Inscr. Ind . vol. Ill, Gupta Inscriptions , 1888. 

* Rapson, Camb. Hist. Ind Vol. I, Ancient India, pp. 549, 550, 

* Cf. also Plate XXIII of V. Smiths C. C . I. M \ pp. 206-207. 
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Mr. Jayaswal 1 * interprets as follows 

4t Now the Buddhist historian leaves the West and takes up 
the Middle Country. These kings he oalls Madhyas i. e., the kings 
of the Madhya country. He begins with North Mid-Land : 

44 In the Northern Quarter on the mountains ( T. ; &.-rambha ? ) 
and tableland everywhere, many kings of different births ( castes 
or nationalities-Ja/i ) have been declared. 

The Sakadynasty ( 6aka-mrtisa ) known to be of 30 
rulers (T. with a wrong reading for 4 SakavamSa \ 214-30). 18 
kings are known to be Emperors ( Sarvabhumika , T. ; S. wrongly, 

4 sarvabhutika * ) of MadhyadeSa ( Madhyama ) ( 61042 ) 

The Dynasty of Ncigasenas ( 115 A. D. — 384 A. D. ) 

At the close there ( will be ) the Niga-senas, and then they 
ceased ( vilupta ) ( 612 ). Comments on the above. 

The important thing to note is that the Saka dynasty is placed 
in North Madhyadefca, and that they were Imperial, that is, the 
reference is not to the Western Satraps, but to the Kushans. 

The Nagasena's are the N&ga dynasty of the BhSraMvas where- 
in Vlrasena N&ga was the first king ( of the Nava Nagas of the 
Puranas ) who defeated and dislodged them from Mathura, and 
earlier still some king who founded Kantipuri below the Vindhyas 
( Mirzapur ) dispossessed them from Eastern Ary avarta. ( J. B. O. 
R. S., XIX, I ). It seems very probable that the compound N&ga- 
Senas ” is made up of the “ Nagas ” and Pravara-“ Sena ” the 
Vakataka emperor ). ” 

The above commentary contains a confusion of issues. Mafl- 
juiri'e datum about Nfigasena's geography is sought to be corro- 
borated by reference to the Puranas which know no such person, 
but describe the Nava~N&ga family and the VaideSaka Naga 
family spreading over VidiSa, Padm&vatl, Kantipuri and Mat- 
hura ( Vs iv, 24 , 17-18 ; Va 99, 382-88 ). The next suggestion of 
Jayaswal * is based on his reading the coin illustrated in the 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum by Dr. Vincent 
Smith on plate No. XXII, fig. no. 15 as Pravarasena in place of 
Smith's reading V (i) rasenasa . As pointed out by Sir Richard 
Burn in the Bib. lnd . Arch., for the year 1933, p. 11, the correct 

1 Imperial Hist. Ind. p. 26. 

« J. B. 0. B. B. t Vol. XIX, Pts. I— II, pp. 37-38. 
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reading is V (i) rasenasa not Pravarasenas(y)a. Thus, neither the 
coins nor the PurSnas can make room for the Nagasenas between 
78 A. D. and 350 A. D. 

Then who are the Nagasenas, and what about MafLjusrl ? The 
answer is supplied by the passage itself quoted above. Jayaswal’s 
translation is impossible. Madhyama cannot mean Madhyadesa 
in this context ; it is in contrast with ante in line 613 and tada in 
line 611, lines 610-12 depending on the same syntax : — 

44 In the Northern region, of all the hills and dales will be 
termed Kings, innumerable, belonging to various nationalities. 
Listen about the Sakavamsa then of 30 rulers " 611. ( Of these ) 
are known 18 kings, half-tke-number ( i. e., V6 of 18 = 9 ) inter- 
vening or in the middle, at the end the Naga-senas, the rest, 
however, they then disappear, “ The limiting of the Sakavamsa 
to the northern quarter was the work of Samudragupta 1 and his 
successors. The Nagasenas were a continuation of the severely 
circumscribed Saka succession much after the Imperial Guptas. 
Their post-Gupfcan character 8 is further indicated by the Maujusri 
by continuing the story by bringing in the next line rulers who 
came after the imperial Guptas, e. g. Isana, line 613. The 9 inter- 
vening kings in the north may be the Kidara kings * of whom 
so many coins have been found in Kashmir and north-western 
Panjab, before the accession of the Karkotaka or Naga dynasty 
under Durlabha in 625 A. D. The Nagasenas may be placed about 
600 A. D. There is no evidence in the Manjusri , and none else- 
where that the Nagasenas ever fought the Sakas. On the contrary 
they appear in their line. As these ( Naga ) coins weigh 120 
and 121 grains, they are the direct descendants of the gold dinars 
of the Kughan Princes, Kanishka and Huvishka in weight as 
well as in type, although the type is miserably degraded. M 
( Cunningham, C. M. I.,p. 29 ). With the Nagasenas out of the 
way, it would be easier to focus attention on the really important 
discovery, viz., the Nam family of N&gas who ruled along with 
the Guptas in the early fourth oentury before the founding of the 

* Datvaputra-Sh(lhi-Shlihrinu8hahi-&aka-Murun(iaih t Fleet, Gupta Inscr. 

p. 8. 

* V, Smith, C. C . I. Af„ KushSn Coins, about 50 A, D. to 550 A. D., p. 63, 
87-92. 

3 V. Smith, C. C . J. if., 90. 
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latter's empire. The geographical distribution of this Nava 
dynasty is highly instructive and is disoussed further on. 

This geographical check, however, will be of little avail, unless 
at the same time its limitations are clearly recognised. In the 
note referred to above ( A. B. I. A., p. 10 ) Sir Richard Burn ex- 
presses doubts regarding the ascription of coins — “ while 1 the 
coins were certainly struck by rulers in the DoSb, the Puranas 
describe the Nagas as rulers of Vidisa. ” Does Sir Richard 
suggest that Vidisa has a constant, unique significance through- 
out the different periods of Indian history and literature ? If so, 
he is clearly wrong. None of the names connected with the 
coinage under discussion Vidisa, Padmavatl, Kfintipurl, or 
Mathura has. Each no doubt refers to a definite area, but the 
area indicated in the 3rd-4th cent. A. D, is not the same as in the 
2nd-lst century B. C„ or in the 6th-7th cent. A. D. The purely 
geographical connotation is coloured by political or cultural con- 
siderations. Take Vidisa. Its purely geographical location is, 
according to the Puranas, on the bank of the river Vidisa rising 
from the Paripatra mountain. But its political orbit is surely 
more extensive, the seat of Asoka’s viceroyalty ( 3rd cent. B. C. ) 
it is used in a provincial sense in the title of Agnimitra as 
Vidiiesmra ( 2nd. cent. B. C. ) in Malavikagnimitram ; C. 3rd cent. 
A. D., Vaidisd is mentioned by Mahamayuti ( 20) immediately 
after Girinagara and again after Avanti and Gomardana ( 49 ) ; 
the Bhilsa topes 2 show its orbit embracing Bharhut in the 2nd- 
3rd century. A glance at the map published by Cunningham in 
the Arch* Surv. Rep., vol. X, Plate I against p. 132, of Bundel- 
khand and Malwa ( 1 880 ) makes intelligible the fluctuations 
within the orbit to the west towards Malava, and to the east to- 
wards Kosfimbl and Mathura. Mathura shows the same vicis- 
situdes of designation from the foundation of the monastery of 
Natabhata and the birth of Upagupta as predicted by the Buddha 
to the time of Ptolemy ( 2nd cent. A. D. ) and later. Mathura on 
the Jumna has been placed in the kingdom of Kaspeiraioi 
( Kashmira, Kashmir ) by Ptolemy ( VII, 1, 47 ), who makes this 
kingdom stretch down to the Vindhya mountain. Ptolemy clearly 


1 V. Smith, C. C. I M. t p. 90. 

a QU alio Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy's Geography , p. 67, 
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distinguishes this Mathura in Kaspeiraioi from the meridional 
P&ndyamathura. 

( VII, 1, 89 ). Instead of comparing it with contemporary his- 
tory and geography as recorded in literature, Sylvain Levi 1 finds 
Ptolemy’s location of Mathura “ aussi etrange que vague. u Per- 
haps the best parallel to the Vaidisas are the Malavas. “In 
ancient Indian literature and inscriptions the term Malava is 
applied to various communities and territories, extending from the 
eastern Panjab to Ujjain. Tsranath (Sohiefner, p. 251) even speaks 
of Malava in Prayaga, whatever that may mean. The Malavas 
whose coins are here catalogued dwelt in eastern RajputanS, for 
four or five centuries, and may not have been the same people as 
the better known Malavas further south. 2 

These pitfalls of the mere numismatist were pointed out 
vividly by Professor CardwelP in his Lectures on the Coinage of 
the Greeks and homans delivered in the University of Oxford .* 

“ The evidence presented by ancient coins is open to every 
kind of objection, carried to, in some instances, to the greatest 
possible extent, to which any kind of testimony is exposed. It 
is most capricious in its application, being abundant in regard 
to some places which are almost totally unknown in common hi- 
story, and most sparing in regard to others of general notoriety 
and yet coins may still be discovered in great quantities, and 
even in remote districts, which may change that inequality in 
any conceivable manner and degree. It labours under the dis- 
advantages of fabulous devices, and forgotten languages, and 
evanescent figures ; and when all these difficulties are overcome, 
it repays your search after it by giving you a remote conjecture. 
It wraps itself up in the associations of distant times, and re- 
quires that you should be provided with the aids of ancient learn- 
ing to explain them ; and at last perhaps, when you think you 
have discovered its meaning and its value, it comes forth an 
undisputed forgery. 

The geographical distribution of the supposed Naga coins is, 
hoVever, a minor difficulty of Sir Richard Burn, Accepting 
that the Naga coins are found from Vidisa to Kau^ambl, from 

1 J. A. % Janvier- Fevrier, 1915, p. 75. 

* V. Smith, C. C. 1. M. t p. 161. 

3 Oxford, MDOOOXXXII, p. 30. 
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Kalinga to Kashmir, the misgivings regarding Mr. Jayaswal’s 
thesis may be illustrated by the following chart •• — 

Pravarasena ( I ) of Visnuvraddhagotra 
| of the Vakatakas 

( son not named ) 

I 

Gautamlputra 

I 

Rudrasena ( I ) of the Vakatakas 

I 

Prthivlsena daughter's son of BHAVANAGA 

| of the BHARASIVAS | 

Rudrasena ( II ) I 

I I 

Pravarasena ( II ) 

son of Prabh&vafclgupta 4 generations 
grandson of Devagupta ( c. 660 A. D. )* 25 yrs-lOOyrs 
( Contrast Patbak, IA., 1912, 215 : Smith, J. R. A. S. 1914, 325 ) 

If Cunningham 's date of Devagupta viz., 600 A. D. 4 be cor- 
rect ( C. M. L, p. 14 ) then Prthivlsena can be placed only c. 500 
A. D. Mr. Jayaswal 1 calculates from the start of Vindhya§akti at 
248 A. D. which is against the Purfinic datum which makes him 
contemporary , not anterior to the dynasties of Vidisa : 

Nrpdn Vaidiiakams capi and contrast it with expression for 
* posterior to ’ in Tatah Kolikilebhyai ca. Va makes the first read* 

ing ( i. e. capi ) Caiva t Bd catha , whereas Vs substitutes the 

second reading ( i. e. tatah ) by tesu cdnyequ? 

The main contention, however, is about Bhavan&ga of the 
Bharasivas. Did he belong to any tribe or dynasty of Kftgas ? 
Were the BharaSivas a dynasty of Nagas ? ( i ) Is there any 
other reference to the BharaSivas in the whole range of liters* 
ture, inscriptions, any other evidence, principal or subsidiary- 
save and except this incidental mention in indirect way in the 
two inscriptions of the self-same third person viz., ( a ) Chammak 
plates of the Maharaja Pravarasena II, and ( b ) Siwani plates of 
the Maharaja Pravarasena II. The answer is an emphatic 

» J. B. O. R. 3., XVI, p. 289. 

2 Pargiter, op. dt. pp. 48-9. 
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No. No attempt has been made to verify if the reading is 
actually Bharasivanam , the two inscriptions 1 being in the pos- 
session of Major Szczepanski and of Hazari Gond Malguzar 
respectively in the days of Dr. Fleet ( 1880 ). Under the peculiar 
absence of any corroboration, a verification is clearly indicated. 
The nearest approach is to the term Varaiikha mentioned in the 
Rv and explained in some of the commentaries of the Nirukta 
with no connection whatever with the Nagas. ( Cf. Varasikha- 
M. N. pr. eines Feindes des Indra Rv 6, 27, 4, 5. Bohtlingk und 
Roth, Sanskrit WOrfcerbuoh, 1871, Theil vi, p. 718 ). 

( ii ) On p. 8 of his Hist, of I rid., Mr. Jayaswai states that the 
Bh&rasivas were Nagas. Barring the oblique juxtaposition of the 
two terms Bharaslva and the second part of the compound in 
Bhavanaga is there any reference to the Bharasivas as Nagas in 
the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain chronicles, belles lettres, 
inscriptions or coins* ? Is there any reference to a Naga empire 
anywhere between the 2nd-7th centuries A. D. ? Is not the entire 
demarkation of empires one succeeding the other, the Kushan 
empire ending on a particular date (248 A. D.) s followed by another 
empire ending on another particular date an assumption at once 
unreal and gratuitous ? Rapson gives a warning against this 
sort of simplified chronology : “ But this is history distorted. 

Some editors have evidently placed independent lists in a false 
sequence and supplied appropriate links of connexion. ” 4 In the 
case of the N&gas, however, even the Puranas are careful not to 
attribute or imply suzerainty to the two branches described sepa- 
rately, the Vaidisa Nagas and these at Padmavatl, Kantipurl and 
Mathura ruling along with the post-Sungau and Gupta rulers in 
the adjacent territories, in the 3rd and 4th centuries A. D. 

1 Insors. suggest Devagupta as contemporary ofHarsa, of. Madhuvanand 
Banskhera Plates. El., iv. pp. 210-211 : El. vii, p 15 5-1 GO. Jayaswai ignores 
these insors. and makes PrabhSvatl a daughter of Candragupta II whose other 
name was Devagupta Hist. Ind , p. 63, Litearture and archaeology can be re- 
conciled by postulating two Ppthi vlsenas. 

* J. B. O. R. S. Ft. HI, 1936 professes to. reproduce a coin of Bhavan5ga. 
The reading is doubtful. 

8 * Bachhoffer in his Herr scher und Mlinzen der S pilten Kusnanas argues 
for VSsudeva II in Kashmir after Kanishka It and Kanishka III, and 
even after 240 A. D. Cf. J. A. O. S., December 1936, pp. 429-439* 

* Rapson, Anc . lnd, t p. 310. 

4 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ) 
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Maftjuiri does not in this respect differ from the Purfinas. 
( Maftjuiri, 610-12 ). 

Thus the mighty Bh&rasiva N&ga empire remains one of the 
“ might-have-beens ” of history, and cannot be sumbitted to sci- 
entific analysis. 

On the other hand, substantial additions have been made to 
our knowledge of Naga history. To revert to the N&ga groups 
mentioned at the beginning of this note. 

NAGAS. 

I and II : Prior to the Sisunagas. 

The Vedic and Epic literature, Buddhist and Jaina annals spe- 
cially the NUamata Purana show the very wide distribution 
of these mythic Nagas, from their dislodgement from the Khft- 
ndava forest ( Mbb., Adi. 8050 ff.) to Janamejaya’s sacrifice, their 
long history in Kashmir at one end ( Nilaniata Pur.-) till their 
emergence into the historical period as rulers of Magadha in the 
7th cen- B. C ( Lassen's Ind. Alt. ( 2nd. ed. ) App. p. xxxviiiff. ). 

Of this period are : 

(a) At Mahenjo-Daro. No. 27 on PL CXVI ; PL CXVIil, 
11 ( V 210 ). Faience. Size, 1*3 by 8‘6 by 0*33 in. On the obverse 
is a seated figure on a dais, ( The position in which this figure is 
sitting is typically Indian-Marshall flanked on either side by a 
kneeling worshipper. Behind each worshipper is a cobra in a 
vertioal position. On the reverse there are five or six characters 
some of which are partly obliterated. u \ 

(b) Standing serpents with circular and linear markings 
i. e. at KosSmbl on the Jumna ( Allahabad Municipal Museum ) 
and at Buxar ® on the Ganges ( Patna Museum ). 

(c) Sculptures down to the Topes at Sanchi and Amravati. 
“ Serpent Worship has been obliterated or nearly so in the valley 
of the Ganges by the successive waves of Aryan or Mongolian 
migrations that have swept over it ; nor is it found except spora- 
dically in any of the purely Tamilian countries in the Coro- 
mandel coast. On the other hand it seems to prevail in all the 
hilly countries south of the Vindbya Hill from Canara to Cuttack, 

1 Marshall, Mahenjo-Daro , vol. I, 68, vol. II, 395. 

® Banerji-Sastri, Pre-Hist. Civilisation in Gang. Valley, JB1HS % and 
Pathak Comm. Vol ; JBORS , 1932-33. 
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and in Cashmere and Nepaul. ( Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship , 1873 f p. 84 ). 

( d ) The hoards of Punch-marked Coins ; these with the 
undoubted affinities with the Mahenjo-Daro seals may supply 
valuable light on NSga origins and story up to the time of their 
appearance in the historical rulers of Magadha explicitly descri- 
bed as Si6u-(i. e., Cadet HNagas. 

Ill & IV. Coming to the historical ( Kali ) age, the Pur&nas 
mention the following Nfiga dynasties : — 

A. SISU— NAGAS B. C. ( at Girivraja ) 

( 1 ) Sisunaga 733 B. C. ( 2 ) Kakavarna 693 B. C. 

( 3 ) Ksemadharmft 657 ,, ( 4 ) Ksatrauja 637 ,, 

(5)Bimbis&ra 612 „ ( 6 ) Ajatasatru 572 „ 

( 7 ) Darbhaka 544 ,, N&gadasaka 

(8)Uday&tva 519 ,, Udayi 

( 9 ) Nandi vardhana486 „ (10) Mahapadma Nandi 444 „ 

His 8 sons of whom Dhanananda was king in 326 B. C, 
( Alexander’s discomfiture. ) ] 

B. His ( Sisun&ga’s son ) at Varanasi 

C. VAIDISAKA — NAGAS 3rd cent. A. D. 

( 1 ) Sesa — evidently not a Vaidisaka, but a Naga king ruling ? 
( 2 ) Bhogl ( 3 ) Sadaoandra 

( 4 ) DhanadharmS ( 5 ) Vangara 

( 6 ) Bhfitinanda. ( Sisunandi, Nandiyasah appear to be- 
long to a dynasty different from the Nagas, though ruling in 
Vidisa Cf. Pargiter, dynasties of Kali Age, p. 49 ) &uhgana»i tu 
kulasyante- a fresh family. 

D. NAVA-NAGAS early 4th cent. A. D. 

Ruling at Campfivatl and MafchurS according to V& 99, 382- 
388 ; at Padm&vatl, K&ntipurl and Mathura acoor. to Vs iv, 24, 18. 

Acc. to V5 “ Nine or new Nagas will rule at Campavatl, and 
seven Nagas at Mathura. ” 

. Acc. to Vs M Seven of the Nava-NSgas will rule at Padmavatl 
Kantipurl and Mathurfi. ” 

Both interpretations are possible, but the second is preferrable 
in view of the use of &i$u, ( cadet ) and of Sesa ( name ) applied to 
earlier families and Nam may, mean either new or a name. This 
use is fairly common. Cf. the Usilnara family as given in the 


1 Rapton, Anc, Ind. p. 313. 
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Brahmd, Va., Brahma and Harivamsa with the kingdoms of their 
descendants- 

Uslnara 

I 

1 i ~ 1 1 ; r 

Nrga Nava Krmi Suvrata Sivi Au Elnara 

i .1 

Yaudheyas kings of Navarastra Sivis 

Here Nava can have one and only one meaning -name of a 
person. NAVA also was evidently the first king of his line. 
This view is strengthened by Mr. JayaswalV reading of the 
coins illustrated by V. Smith on PI. XXIII, nos. 15, 16, described 
on pp. 199 and 206, C. C. I. M . 41 The reading devasa is due to 
Prof. Rapson. The first character, being peculiar in form, has 
been read generally as Ne, but De appears to be the correct read- 
ing. There is nothing to indicate who Deva was. ” op. at. p. 199. 
Jayaswal read it as Dhanadeva in J . B . O. H. S , XX, 6 ; then cor- 
rected it to Nam in vol. XX, 306. In his Hist. Jnd. % p. 18, he 
reads it as Navasa. The reading is correct as far as it goes. 
But there is another letter above na. 

Cf. the two coins 1 2 * * nos. 15 and 16 on PI. XXIII against p. 212. 

c. a 1. 

( a) No. 15 is clearly within a square incuse, No. 16 has the 
line of the 1. hand incuse, not the r. hand. 

(b ) In hammering the die on the flan, no. 15 has Jost the 1. 
hand edge, no. 16 the r. hand edge. 

( c ) No. 15 shows the third letter as clearly as no. 16 the first 
letter of the same line, viz., na. 

( d ) There is no doubt about the va under the tree in railing 
in either. 

( e ) But corresponding to the hooded snake to the r. of the 
tree in railing within the incuse on no. 15, to the 1. of the tree in 
railing above the letter na is the conjunct letter Sri 9 No. 16 
carelessly hammered has partially lost the r. hand incuse the 

r r 

hooded snake, and the clear contour of the same Sri. 

1 Jayaswal, J. B. O. R. XIX, Pfcg, I-II, p. 18. ~ 

Sir Richard Burn, A. B. I. A. % op. cit . , p, 10, says — “ has been vari* 
ously road as Nevasa , Devasu or as part of a name — navasa . H 

2 See Res. I and 2 in the adjoining picture. 

s Cf. the tin with the &ro of Pallava Sivaskanda, 4th cent. a. n. Buhler** 

Tafeln, Tafel III. See No. 5 in the adjoining picture. 
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( f ) Cf. 1 this &ri on nos. 15 and 16 of Smith's C. C. I. M. PI. 
XXIII, with the &ri on nos. 19, 20, 23 and 24 of PI. II of Cun- 
ningham’s C. M. I. y Nine N&gas, Narwar. 

( g ) The correct reading therefore is, navasa on nos. 15 and 
16 of PI. XXIII 

Sri NAVASA.. 

It finally settles the controversy in favour of Nava being the 
name of a king of the Naga dynasty ( Nava-riagah ). 

Sir Richard Burn is, however, right in contesting the reading 
of the name Rudra. The coin reproduced ( photozincographed ) 
by Cunningham on Plate II, ( no. 8 ), vol. X of Archaeolgical 
Survey of India Reports ( 1880 ) leaves no doubt that it is part of 
a nandipada. Call it a nandipada ( Burn, op. cit.y 11 ), Dharmacakra 
Cunningham, op t tit. p. 4 ), or Buddhist symbol ( Fergusson, Tree 
and Serpent Worship, op. tit. pp. 115-116 ), it occurs at Mahenjo- 
Daro ( Marshall, op, tit . Vol. II, p. 436, no. 60 ) and on the earliest 
Punch-marked coins; it would repay further investigation. 

It would be seen from the Puranic lists, that sometimes whole 
dynasties ( cf, B above ), often names of individual kings of a 
dynasty ( # of. D. above ) are left blank. The method inaugurated 
by the late Mr. Jayaswal may tend gradually to fill in the gaps. 
Premature ascription may give a wrong direction. Further 
researches into Naga history demands — 

( a ) Collect all references to N&gas from literature-tribe, 
dynasty, king or individual. 

( b ) Re-read the inscriptions for the same : ( i ) an untraced 
Naga is mentioned in the Bharhut Tope ; * (ii) another Naga- 
r&ja from R&jagiri ( ** # Rajagiriya Nduaraja Rehajet h apitasci*** ) 3 
in the Araravati Tope, cf. no. XX PI. LXXXII, Fig. 1 on Plate 
XCIX, Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship , op. tit., p. 262. 

( c ) Re-read the coins with legends. 

( d ) Re-read, compare and contrast the symbols of the 
Punch-marked coins. 

Nfiga Symbolism. 

It is yet a matter of controversy. Jayaswal says-" The Vrsa 
or Nandi % serpent ard triiula are prominent on the N&ga coins. ” 
This view is untenable. The Vrsa and triiula are found far more 
prominently on Kushftn coins than on any other series ; of., Smith 

V See No. 3 in the picture facing page 348. 

® Winternitz, Index Volume to S* B, E. t p» 389. 

* See No. 4 in the picture faoing page 348. 
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C. a L M., PL XI, nos. 4, 5, 7 ; PL XII, nos. 3, 6, 8, 14 ; Pl. XIII, 
nos. 8, 9, 10, 11 ; PI. XIV, 1-15. The serpent occurs on many other 
non-Naga coins : cf. Pl. XX, no. 6 ; Pl. XX, nos. 11, 12, Kani- 
nda coins. 

Asa matter of fact, apart from the obvious representations and 
symbols under groups I and II above, though the names, suffer- 
ings and conversion of the Nagas crowd the pages of the Maha- 
bh&rata and Mah&vanso, their personal appearanoe or chara- 
cteristics are nowhere described. Only one passage in the 
Nag&n&nda 1 describes a Naga as the sculptures represent him 
When the Naga Sankhacuda expostulates with the hero of the 
drama for his self-sacrifice, he exclaims : “ The error is a likely 
one forsooth! Not to mention the mark of the Svastika on the 
breast, are there not the scales on my body ? Do you not count 
my two tongues as I speak ? nor see these three hoods of mine 
the compressed wind hissing through them in my unsupportable 
anguish? While the brightness of my gems is distorted by the 
thick smoke from the fire of my direful poison ? “ This may 
be a correct description of the ideal Naga under Groups I and 
II. For the historical period under Groups III and IV when the 
book was written, the curious part of the business is, that till 
he proclaimed it nobody saw it. Certainly Jimutav&hana, the 
hero of the piece, took him for an ordinary mortal, and his mother 
had not a distinguishing mark. Even Garuda, who from his 
eating a Naga every day for his lunch, ought to have been tole 
rably familiar with their characteristics, exclaims, “ Both of 
you wear the distinctive badge ( a red cloth ) of victims. Which 
is really the N&ga I know not. ” 3 

Sculptures at Bharhut, Sanchi and Amravati bear out the 
accuracy of this description. With new discoveries of inscribed 
Naga coins and a more intensive study of the Punch-marked 
coins, more precision may be attained in the probable symbolism 
of N&ga numismatics. 

1 NUgdnanda by Sri Har$adev& of Kanauj ( 610-648 A. D. ). 

2 NUgVnanda translated by P. Eoyd, 1872, p, 84. 

3 It is noteworthy that the tivartika mark occurs very rarely, if at all, 
on the KuahSn coins, whereas they appear on some of the ooins ascribed to 
the NOgas and are found most abundantly on the Punch-marked ooins— Be- 
sides the Caitya and the Bodbi tree, “ the Svastika also is a well-known 
symbol " < Cunningham, C . A . p. 61, of. Pl. II ). 



PROBLEM OF THE TAD UK TAM SUTRAS IN THE 
BRAHMASUTRAS : SUTRA III, 4. 42. 

BY 

Dr. P. M. MODI, M- A., Ph. D. 

There are eight Sutras in the Brahmasutras of B&darayana in 
which the expression “ tad uJctam ” occurs ( Bra. Su. I. 3. 21, II. 1. 
31, III. 3. 8, III. 3. 26, III. 3. 33, III 3. 43, III. 3, 50. III. 4. 42 ). 

I propose to interpret one of these Sutras ( upapurmm api tv’ eke 
bhavam a Sana rat tad uktam III. 4. 42. ) in this paper. 

The problem of the tad uktam Sutras arises from the fact that the 
references implied by the expression tad uktam ( ‘ it has been stat- 
ed ' ) are variously explained by various Acaryas, even one and 
the same Acarya interpreting it differently in different Sutras. 
For example, Sainkaracarya explains tad uktam in three Sutras as 
referring to some of the Brahmasutras, and in the remaining five 
to the Jaiminisutras : Ramanujaoarya agrees with him in five 
Sutras, but in Bra Su. III. 3. 8 and III. 4. 42 he understands the 
reference to have been made to the ChSndogya Upanisad and the 
Gautama Dharmasutras ( ?), while in the case of Bra. Su. III. 3. 
50 the two Acaryas take the expression as referring to different 
Sutras of the Jaiminisutras and Vallabhacarya agrees with 
SamkaracSrya in three cases only and explains tad uktam in Bra. 
Su III. 3. 33, III. 3. 5o and TIL 4. 42 as referring to the Blifigavata 
PurSna-which all refer to the Jaiminisutras according to Samkara- 
c&rya : the tad uktam in Bra. Su. III. 3. 26 and III. 3. 43 refers ac- 
cording to ^amkarScarya and R&mam.iacSrya to the Jaiminisutras 
as shown above, but VallabhScary a understands it to be a refer- 
ence to Bra. Su. III. 3. 29 and III. 2. 5 and to Mundaka Upanisad 
III. 2. 3 respectively. 1 This problem of the expression tad uktam 

1 The following table will show the views of the three oommentators re- 
garding the works referred to by the tad uktam Sutras in the BrahmasUtras- 
No. of the tad uktam Works referred to by tad uktam. 

SQtras flariikara RBmSnuja Vallabha 

( 1 ) I. 3. 21 Bra. Su. 1 2. 7 The same as Ths same as 

Sathkare. Samkara. 

Bra. SU. II, 1 . 27 ,* »» 

( continued on the next page ) 


(2)11. 1.31 
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and the vagueness of its implications in various Sutras seem to 
have escaped the notice of modern scholars like Thibaut, Deussen 
and Ghate. 

Two out of the eight tad uktam Sutras have been already dis- 
cussed by me in my Thesis ( Aksara : A forgotten chapter, 1\ 164 
and P. 165 ). There I have shown that tad uktam in Bra. Su. Ill, 

3. 43 and in Bra. Su. III. 3. 50 has a distinct reference to itaravat 
in Bra. Su. III. 3. 16 and to Bra. Su. III. 3. 42. 

In order to discuss the significance of tad uktam in Sutra III. 

4. 42 it is necessary to interpret Sutra III. 4. 41 also because the 
two Sutras go to make one Adhikarana. 

To me it seems that these two Sutras discuss the question 
whether the person that aspires after absolution should perform 
his professional duties or not. After ‘ ddhikdrikam 1 in Sutra 42 
the word karma seems to be understood. The Sutra 32 runs as 
vihitalvdc cd&rajnakarmapi and in Sutra 42 we have na cadhikarikam 
api i. e. na cadhikUrikam karmapi. In Sutras III. 4. 19 and 27 the 
author has mentioned certain karmans to be performed by the 
seeker after absolution. In Sutra III. 4. 32 it is said that the 
seeker should perform the duties of his particular order of life 
also. 1 Thus, one may think that the Sutrakara would allow the 
seeker to perform the duties of his profession also. To this he 
seems to me to reply in the negative in Sutra III. 4. 41. 

I shall now literally interpret the Sutras in question and offer 
the reasons for my interpretations in the form of Notes : 

“ And [ the seeker of absolution should ] not [ perform J his 
professional duties also because of their dissociation [ from him } 
due to the Smiti mentioning his fall [ from the endeavour to ach- 
ieve absolution ]. *' Sutra 41. 

The same as 

( 3) III. 3. 8 Bra Su. III. 3. 7 Cha. Upa. I Sarfikara 

( 4 ) III. 3. 26 Jai. Su. X 8. 15 T ie same as Bra. SET. II. 3. 

Saiiikara. 29, III. 2. 5. 

( 5 ) III. 3. 33 Jai. 8a. III. 3. 8 „ BhSgavata Pu. 

II. 9. 10 

( 6 ) III, 3. 43 Jai. S U. „ Mu. Upa. III. *. 3. 

( 7 ) III. 3. 50 Jai. SU. XI. 4. 7 Jai. SU. III. 5. 21 BhS. Pu. IX. 41 63 

( 8 ) III. 4. 42 Jai. So. I. 3. 8-9 Gautama I. 3. BhS. Pu. VI. 9. 39 

i The Sutrakara seems to hold the view that the seeker may be in any 
one of the four orders of life. 
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“ But the followers of a certain Branch of the Veda also men- 
tion the subordinate or side ( upapTirram ) existence [ of pro r e=;Rional 
duties with regard to a seeker in dire need 1, as they ment'on 
4 eating 7 ( beans ) this has been explained 91 Sutra 42. 

Notes : Sutra III, 4. 41. 

1. In Sutra III. 4. 41 we have to take karma anustheyam as 
understood, so that the Sutra would be na eddhikdrikam api karma 
anustheyam. Anustheyam I take as understood from Sutra -III, 4. 
19 and 27 and karma from Sutra III. 4. 32. 

2. Api. in Sutra 41 is necessary because the Sutrakara means 
that no professional duties should be performed in addition to the 
duties mentioned in Sutras 19 and 32. 

3. Tat in tadayogdt should refer to ddhikdrika karma ‘the profes* 
ional duties ( in the case of a seeker of absolution ). Tadayogdt 
should mean ‘ because f the seeker has ] no connection with those 
f duties |. ” 

4. Poland nuinat nit — Anumdna means a Smrti like the Gita 
( Cf. yogabhrasta in Bliagavadgita VI. 37 44 ), the Mahabharata, or 
even a Purana. There are stories in these Smrtis narrating how 
a seeker of absolution fed from his endeavour on account cf his 

performing duties which are meant for certain professions only. 

Sutra III. 4. 42. 

5. Tv eke shows that the Sutrakara is not in favour of the 
seeker of absolution doing any professional duties, but he only 
quotes the view of the followers of a certain Branch of the Veda, 
and therefore, he would not object to the seeker doing those duties 
under the circumstances mentioned in the Sruti in question. 

6. Phdvam means the existence of the professional duties. 
PhUram is used in Sutra 42 in opposition to na in the preceding 
Sutra which is equ valent to a-bhdva. 

7. Upapurvam — The word upa as well as the word asana seems 
to me to be a clear suggestion for the Sruti referred to by eke in 
Sutra 42, It is very likely that here the Sutrakara refers to 
Chandogya Upanisad I. 10-11, particularly tatr odgdtru a stare 
stosyamanan up opavivesa sa ha prastotdram uraca (Cha. Upa- 1 10. 8). 
To this passage ( particularly upopavivesa ) we trace upa men- 
tioned in the Sutra ( in upapurvam ) ; and this identity of upd in 
both the cases seems to me to be an important point in favour of 
the interpretation I have suggested here for these two Sutras, 

5 [ Annals, B. O. JEt. I. ] 
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8. Upapurvam bhavam i. e. upapurvam ddhikarikasya karmanah 
bhavam — By this expression the Sutrakara not only gives a clue 
to the Sruti he has in mind, but he also gives, it seems to me, 
his own interpretation of that Sruti. By upapurvam karmanah 
bhavam he seems to mean that if the seeker of absolution has to do 
professional duties, they should be upapurva i. e. of a subordinate 
or subsidiary nature. Upa ” has this sense of subordination, 
e. g. in the famous illustration upa harim surah ( Panini I. 4. 87, 
Sk, ). The preposition upa may also mean “ superiority ” e. g, 
in upa niske kdrsapanam. And, this sense may have been as well 
intended by the Sutrakara in upapurvam bharam . Thus, the Sutra- 
kara interprets upopavivesa to mean that Usasti Cakrayana did not 
actually act as a priest in the sacrifice of the king, but he only 
supervised over the other priests that wore actually officiating 
there ; so, this kind of secondary performance of professional duty 
may be allowed in the case of a seeker in dire need. 

9, Asanavat — This has a reference to the fact that in case of 
dire necessity Usasti Cakrayana had to eat beans out of what 
remained, after the owner of the elephant lmd partaken of the 
same. This Usasti did only because he was dying of hunger. 
This is proved by the fact that though Usasti ate the “ impure ” 
beans, he refused to drink *' impure M water offered by the lord 
of the elephant. 

10- Tad uktum — This has undoubtedly a reference to Brahma- 
sutra III. 4. 28 viz., sarvunnanunn/tis ca prunTuyayc taddarsandt . 
Samkaracarya rightly explains taddarsanut in Sutra III. 4. 28 as 
referring to the story ol Usasti Cakrayana ( Clifi. Upa. I. 10). 
But, somehow or other, perhaps due to the loss of tradition, he 
fails to realise that asanavat in Sutra 42 is a reference to the 
e&ting of beans by Usasti and that tad, uktam in Sutra 42, there- 
fore, refers to the explanation of the story of Usasti given in 
Sutra III. 4. 28. The Sutrakara means that the explanation of 
performing the professional duties by a seeker of absolution 
mentioned by the followers of a certain Branch of the Veda is 
like that of the eating of beans by Usasti in the same text and ‘that 
the explanation of the latter is already given by him in the fore- 
going portion of the Sutras viz. in III. 4. 28, Thus, the eating 
of the forbidden food and the doing of professional duties are 
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allowed in the case of a "seeker of absolution only at the time 
when life is about to end if he denies himself the use of both. 
If wo read the whole story of Usasti we find that he officiated 
at the sacrifice as a supervisor only because he was in dire need 
of money with which he wanted to buy the necessities of life 
without which he would have possibly died. 

11. According to Samkaracarya and other commentators 
Sutra III. 4. 41 refers to the Section of Adhikaralaksana in the 
Jaiminisutras ( VI. 8. 21 ). Samkaracarya was led to this belief 
only because the word Udhikarika occurs in the Sutra (jB ra - Su. 
Hi. 4. 41 ). But the same word occurs also elsewhere in the 
Brahmasutras, e. g. Bra. Su. [V. 4. 18 ( praf i/aksopadesad iti cen 
nad liikUrikainandaiaxt fiokteh ) and Bra. Su. 111. 3. 32 ( yUvad adhi- 
kdram avast hitir ddhihdrikundm ). In neither of these cases does 
Samkaracarya or any other Acarya explain adhikdrika as referring 
to the Adhikaralaksana of the Jaiminisutras. Moreover, at the 
very first sight it looks absurd that the author of the Brahma- 
sutras should adversely criticise the Jaiminisutras on a point 
which does not at all form a part of the Vedanta doctrine. 
Samkaracarya connects adhikdrika with the word prdujaieittam 
taken as understood : but there is no reference to any prciyascitta 
in the Sutras that are connected with Sutra III. 4. 41 and there- 
fore, that adhydhdni seems to me to be unjustifiable in this 
context. 

“ Pat ana ” of the Sutra (III. 4. 41) Samkaracarya unnecessarily 
changes into apratisamddheya patana. 

“ Annmdna” of the Sutra should mean a Smrti like the Gita, 
the Mahabh&rata, or a Purana ; but so far as I am aware the 
Sutrakara never uses the word anumdnu to mean a Law Book 
like that of Manu which, of course, can be called a Smrti. In 
the latter case the Sutrakara would very likely use the word 
‘ Smrti y instead of the word anunidna because the use of anumuna 
in the sense of a Smrti like the Manusmrfci would lead to a great 
confusion. 

According to Samkaracarya 's interpretation iadayoydl in Sutra 
III. 4. 41 becomes almost redundant. 

In Sutra III. 4. 42 Sathkaracfirya interprets upa in the sense 
of upapdtaka , and here, too* the topic of the Sutra as given by 
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Samkaracarya has nothing to do with Vedanta doctrine. The 
discussion of the relative sinfulness of a confirmed celibate co- 
habiting with any other women but his teacher’s wife is quite 
out of place in the Brahmasutras. 

Similarly his explanations of bhunt and a Sana also seem to me 
to b8 unacceptable on the same ground. 

Samkaracarya explains eke in the Sutra as referring to eke 
Acdryah but gives no reference. 

He explains tad uktam of the Sutra ( III. 4. 42 ) as referring 
to Jai. Su. I. 3. 8 and I. 3. 9. This is quite inconsistent with the 
context as I have shown already. 

1?. Ramanujacarya and Vallabhacarya refer tad uktam to 
Gautama and the Bhagavata Purana. 

13. Madhvacarya reads bhdvasamanarat in place of hhdvam 
iSanamt and thus seems to make the confusion of Samkara Bhasya 
worse confounded. 

The above interpretation of Bra. Su, III. 4. 41-42 and the 
reasons for them would, I believe, amply show that {atanamt) 
tad uktam in Sutra III. 4. 42 refers to the words “ sarranudnumatis 
ca prUnUtyaye in Bra. Su. III. 4. 28. It would be rather strange 
if by tad uktam the Sutrakara were to refer to any other work but 
his own. On the contrary it would be quite proper if in all the 
Sutras which make use of the phrase tad uktam , the Sutrakara 
were to refer to what he himself has said in the portion of the 
Brahmasutras that precedes those Sutras with tad u/Jam. But this 
latter still remains to be proved. Here f could do nothing more 
than offer a possible solution for tad uktam in only one of 
such Sutras. 



THE COMPUTATION OF THE B H AG A V ADG IT A. 


S. N. Tadpatrikak, m. a. 

Sahity acarya, Kavyatlrtha, Vedantatlrtha, Sasfcrl Pandit 
R. M. Shastrl, M. A., M. O. L., of the Allahabad University, has 
contributed to the recent issue of the Allahabad University tit tidies 
( pp. 67-82 ) an article on the above subject, supporting, in the 
main, the present text of the Rh. Gita, containing 700 Slokas 
and making a strenuous effort to make the present arrangement 
of the text to agree with the traditional one found recorded,* in 
some Manuscripts of the Mbh. at the beginning of the adhy. ( 43) 
next to the end of Bh. G. in the Bnismaparvan. Reference also 
has been made in the article to the critical edition of the Mbh. 
being published by the Bhandarkar Institute, expressing uncer- 
tainty as to what the editor of Bhlsmaparvan may, in the long 
run, decide about the history of the above mentioned lines. 

The learned Pandit has satisfied himself with the-to him-evi- 
dent fact that the passage in question hears “testimony to an early 
attempt of the custodians of the Mahabharata in the direction cf 
fixing the size and shape of the pure [ italics mine ]. Bhagavad- 
glta so as to have left no room for any interpolation therein. ” 

By actual counting, the present text of the Gita consisting in 
all of 700 Slokas, is divided as follows : Dhrtarastra 1, Sarhjaya 
41, Arjuna 84, and Sri Krsna 574. And if these figures are com- 
pared with those recorded in the passage under reference, we 
notice less slokas allotted to Samjaya and Krsna, in the present 
text, and more to Arjuna, Dhrtarastra alone keeping true to his 
one sloka throughtout these ages. 

* These are, in all, 5 1 $» slokas, giving an aggregate text of 745 slokas for 
the whole Gita, distributed as follows : — Dhrtarastra 1. Samjaya (>7, Arjuna 
57 Sri Krsna 620 

TRSRIR UWTTG mg' I 

sot ® 3 T&5W- » 
vjrTn^r: JTRI3T URU^PT I 

# Tho remaning lines in this passage describe the and of the 

Bhagavadgita : — II is intersring to nolo that two Mss, one in Sarada chara- 
cters, and another in Kasmiri Nagan, road the second ’ lino as 

^T57f^ R l thus reducing the total by four slokas ! 
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To find out the way out of this u two fold discrepancy ” is the 
aim of Prof. P. M. Shastri, and first of all, he resorts to the old 
method of measuring a Sanskrit ( Ms. ) work by granthas, each 
grantha consisting of 32 syllables, the standard of an Anustubh 
sloka. And, while hoping that “ this may remove the discre- 
pancy on the side of decrease.... ” we notice that in the table that 
follows, Prof. Shastri has succeeded in actually placing, to the 
credit of Sri Krsna, the traditional number of slokas, i. e. 620 ! 

But to achieve this, Prof. Shastri has to bring out certain argu- 
ments to support his manipulations, and these latter consist in 
relegating Arjuna’s stuti in the 11th adhy. to the credit of Lord 
Krsna, as it was he who lent divine eye to Arjuna. Thus killing 
two birds with one stone, Prof. R. M. Shastri succeeds in bringing 
Arjuna's quota down, while adding the same to the Lord's and 
bringing both to agree with their traditional share ! But in this 
the learned Pandit seems to expect too much meekness from his 
reader. For, admitting that the Lord helped Arjuna by giving 
him the divine sight, one does not see how He can be the direct 
agent of the stuti which is purely Arjuna \s own inspiration, and 
thus can not be credited to Krsna's account as this computator 
wants to do. What does Prof. R. M. Shastri mean by ‘ average 
part ’ of Arjuna ? Was it that this was the only occasion when 
he recognised, in his friend Krsna, the Supreme Lord, and praised 
Him as such ? And even of it were so, it was Arjuna, and not- 
No! Never ! !— Krsna who gave vent to this stuti . Unless, of 
course, the two are to be taken as one-but then, there would be 
no need of making any computation by analysis, at all ! The 
Lord is one, and he is responsible for all that we see or feel ; in 
fact, we all are none other than the Lord Himself, so that the 
whole question, and along with it, the vast world of Maya fades 
away, as the Advaitin would have us believe ! 

This manipulation could succeed because, the controversial 
slokas in the 11th adhy. are in the long 4 Tristubh * metre, and 
their measurement according to the grantha standard did come 
up as required. But still there remains that naughty Samjaya 
with only 41 slokas to his credit, and with only a few in the long 
metre i And he has to go up to the figure 67 1 

But Shastriji is really out to bring about the agreement bp any 
means ! and consequently finding that the Gita text affords no 
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farther scope for exploration, he catches hold of the 18 long, adhy. 
Colophons, and thrusts to them into Sarirjaya’s pocket ! And then, 
with a sigh of relief, the Pandit writes out the of his 

labours : “ Importance of the present study. ” 

4 - 4 - ■+■ + 

Now, first, with regard to the reliability of this passage of 5H 
slokas, in adhy. 43 of the Bhlsmaparvan, it is interesting to note 
that it is omitted in all southern Mss., more than half Nagari 
Mss, and in two ( out of seven ) Bengali Mss, so far collated for 
our Bhlsmaparvan, and from this data, the present writer, though 
no authority in the matter, can certainly expect-from what he 
has so far studied — that in the Critical Edition the passage will 
be put down , below the line, as an “ insertion ” ! And yet, howso- 
ever late its birth be, the computation as recorded in the passage, 
can not hs a work of mere imagination ! It is an undoubted fact : 
the person who composed this passage, had found the Gita text 
to contain 745 slokas divided as per the record, and still it seems 
equally certain that that person did not follow Prof. Shastrfs 
method to take a round about way to arrive at the figures ! 

This method of measuring any Sanskrit work by the general 
grantha standard, came into vogue when the professional scribes 
who copied Mss. as a means of livelihood, had to be paid, by the 
employer. Number of syllables in a line, as also the number of 
lines in a page were counted, and the contents of the whole work 
were thus made out by applying the Grantha standard of measure. 
Of course, references to speakers such as sfr etc. -as well 

as adhv. Colophons could not be, and were not, omitted from this* 
calculation. To discard the which, according to Prof. N. 

M. Shastri, ‘ come to more than 10 Slokas 7 and to accept the co- 
lophons only, is more or less arbitrary. 

The colophons, too, which Prof. Shastri, has requisitioned to 
make up Sainjaya’s quota, are not as uniform as he takes them to 
be - While the modern long formula ° srsn^PiT ^dt- 

• * • 3TWPT: 1 is not found in Mss. of old 
dates ; these latter contain, mere ‘ S'fa' H ’ a for- 

mula of 13 syllables only, which, put together for all the 18 adhy. 
make 7 ^ !] slokas only, and these leave Samjaya poorer by a 
matter of about 11 slokas even after doing justice to the S^TT^s, 
which Prof. Shastri wants to leave out ! 

4 - 4 - 4 - + 

* This point has been discussed in all its details, by Dr. Sukthankar, in 
his Prolegomena ( p. XCIX ) to Adiparvan. — Vol. I of the Critical edition of 
the MahSLbhSrata. 
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This discrepancy, 4 apparent ’ to Prof. R. M. Shastri and real 
to many others, has brought to light some interesting features 
of the human mind. The late Lokamanya Tilak, in his immortal 
work 4 Gltarahasya has opened this, topic, hut he had at last 
to leave the matter as uncertain. Prof. Edgerton, discussing the 
propriety of subjective criticism of the Gita text by Prof. Garbe, 
makes the following conclusive statement : 41 There is absolutely 
no documentary evidence that any other form of the Gita than 
that which we have was ever known in India. This, of course, 
does not prove that none ever was known : but it leaves a strong 
burden of proof upon those who maintain such a theory. ” The 
Suddha Dharma Mandala of Madras have sometime back, publi- 
shed an edition of the Gita, containing 745 slokas ; the additional 
45 slokas, are found elsewhere in the Mbh. and the arrangement 
of the text, too, is much different from what we find in the cur- 
rent text. Add to this a still more curious phenomenon *■ a Ms. of 
Rhlsmaparvan has, after the 18 adliy. of the Gita text, an 
additional passage called iftm*TFT, and this, when a few needless 
repetitions probably due to scribal errors, are put aside, would 
amount to 90 lines or 45 stanzas, exactly ! This seems to he a 
clear attempt to bring the GUa text of 700 slokas up to the tradi- 
tional figure 745 ! This passage contains matter regarding details 
of practical yoga, a subject apparently left out, in the existing text. 

Then there is Prof. Schrader's Kasmlrl recension of the Bha- 
gavadglta, brought to light only some years back, after the 
above works were published -which contains some 21 additional 
slokas and numerous v. all supported by a few well-known old 
commentators like Abhinavagupta. This Kasmlrl tradition can 
surely take the Gita text back to some centuries previous to the 
10th, but even this does not satisfy the curiosity of the student 

who is out to find a text of 745 slokas. 

f + + + 

Thus the question of computation, though attacked from differ- 
ent points of view, has yet remained unsolved, and although the 
student of Gita has to thank Prof. R. M. Shastri for his laborious 
attempt at a fresh attack, he has, all the same to confess that the 
success, if at all it has to be called as such, is not convincing — 
there are so many slippery grounds that one feels quite tottering 
as he follows Prof. R. M. Shastri’s line of action. 
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There is nothing to add to Prof. Bloch’s explanation of these 
forms ; this aspiration appears to be connected with r or « in 
the ensuing syllable or else with an aspirate in PI- A. already lost 
in the Sk. forms. 

(b) This class comprises the major instances of aspiration 
in Konkanl. Here the aspiration is directly the result of deaspi- 
ration of a following syllable, as no non-initial aspirates are 
suffered in all the dialects of Konkanl. 

Examples : 

kh : kJud ( kdsm/n : MI- A. kamhi , Ap. kahirh ) where ? ; s. gs. 
khdkko, gx. khak, khhk ( kaksd kaksa - •* MI-A. kakkha-or kaccha -) 
the armpit ; s. gs. gx. khlik-ta ( kakhait ) coughs ; gx. khomkli cough. 

gh - * ghara ( grhd MI-A. ghara~ ] already, and so under 
(a) above) house: ghetto ( grh but cf. MI-A. ghei, gheccham , 
gheppa\\ ghetturia , etc. ). 

th : //?fn ( tdsmin • MI-A. tamhi , Ap. tahim ) ; gx. thamga 

there, thither ; thimga there ; — gx. /Ao? there. 

: rftei ( dadhi-- MI-A. duhh) curds ; rfAa ( cir/sa : MI- A. 
daha ) ten ; dhatfi ( drdha - ) power, strength ( possibly from drdha - 
strong, firm, through extention to *drdhikd : dadhift , cf. Pk. dad- 
A17-, dad hia- • * dadhi a ). 

: phappiaj-td , gx. fafdm'nk ( pra-sp/nit,-: cf. Pk. papp- 
huttai , papphudia -) shakes, tosses, rejects ; phont ( prthu -) parched 
rice ; pAfrfi (prsti- ) the back. 

6A •* bhaira ( Pa. bdhiro outer, cf. Sk. Aa/p A out ) outside ; AAo 
( bahii-) much, too much ; 6A0/0 ( bahula-ka -) credulous, believing. 

The number of these examples can easily be multiplied ; they 
will be fully indicated in their proper places in the Comparative 
Glossary . 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the opposite tendency, two 
examples of initial aspiration where PI- A. and MI-A. show only 

* Continued from the Annals Vol. XVJII Part. ( iii ) p. 264. 

1 Pa. Pk. gharam n. a house is connected with I-E *y w horo - fire, heat, 
hearth, see Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, iii, p, 401 ff., and 
Turner~N. 154, b. 8-9. 

6 [ Annals, B. O. It. I.] 
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a vowel may be cited here •' s.gs. hUna {usnd-; MI-A. unha - ) hot ; 
huma ( usmd ME- A. umha- ) sweat, perspiration. 

§ 79. Just as we have a change from the unaspirated stop to 
an aspirated stop there is also the change of the original aspirated 
stop losing its aspiration in Kohkani. The deaspirating tendency 
of Kohkani has been so well-marked that it has even beensaid 
that Kohkani possesses no aspirates at all. But this is an exagger- 
ated view of things belied by an inspection of any of the lexical 
works published on this Language for all its dialects. Never- 
theless the cases of deaspiration are greater than those of 
aspiration. 

De aspiration. 

§ 80. Since Kohkani does not tolerate aspirates except in 

the initial position, it will be evident that cases of deaspiration 
may be divided into two classes : ( a ) initial deaspiration and 
( b ) non-initial deaspiration, of which the last is universal 
without any exception. Orthographically the aspirates are still 
shown ( cf. Mgr. Dalgado’s Kohkani Dictionary or Mr. Valavlikar’s 
writings ) but they do not represent the actual state of affairs, 
and thus sacrifice accuracy by a slavish imitation of the 
orthography of other NI-A. languages or a consciousness of the 
etymological equivalence. 

(a) Initial deaspiration : 

A:-<(/cfr-): s. gs. kdmd-td ( khandayati ) pounds, breaks into 
pieces ; kalu besides khalu ( cf. Sk. khali, v. s. v. khali in TNI). ) 
juice, gravy ; ns. ngs. kidki ( Sk. khatakkika , s. v. khirki in TNI) ) 
a window ; gx kalto : g. ngs. khdlto ( lw. Ar. khali). 

g- < ( gh- ) *• s. gs. gacci thrust, push ( cf. Nep. ghaccd ) ; guttu ; 
ghotu swallowing ; gdgri ( Sk. ghurghari -) girdle of small bells 
worn by women $ gutukku ( cf. Nep. ghntnkka ) with the sound of 
swallowing ; gurguru ( cf. Nep. ghurghur ) snarling ; -gx. gan t s. gs. 
ghani smell ( ghrana- ). 

t~<( th - ) : g. gx. tor , s. gs. thani manner, way ( cf. Nep. thnr 2 . 
clan, tribe, andKan.fr/m- ); s. gs. tur-tari ( cf. Nep. thnrthun ) 
quickly. 

d-<( dh - ) : s. gs. danda household or other work ( Nep. dhanda ) 
trade); dammu breath or asthma ( cf. Hindi dam breath, Nep. 
dhamkiko bethd asthma l 
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/>"<( ph - ) : pirdmta (lw. through Malayalam id. Z *phr<hi(a- 
Z hhrdnta - ) foolish. 

A-<( 6A~ ) : AoAAo boil ( cf. Nep. pAoAo boil ) ; Adda, sv. bhmla 
(*bhmra Z.*bhdri(y)<i Z.bharya) a wife, woman. 

( b ) Non-initial deaspiration : 

1° In the final PI- A. or MI-A. syllable : 

- k<( -kh ): g. gx. nx. kha k arm-pit ( kdiksa- : kakkha ) ; bhuk 
( hubhuksu : bubhukkhd ) ; /iA ( tlksnd - ; tikkha- ) sharp, pungent. 
-r/<( -pA ) : g. gx. nx. v f7<y ( ryaghrd- : vaggha - ) a tiger. 

-/<( -/A ) : g. gx. nx. pAd/ ( prsthd - ) the back ; .sd/ ( .sa.sZ- ) sixty. 
-d<( -dA ) : g. gx. nx. Add take away ( MI-A. k/t<jl(jlha'i) ; 

( MI-A. diyaddha - ) one and a half. 

-/<(-/// ) ' g. gx. nx. Ah/ ( hast a- : hat f ha - ) the hand. 

-d<( -dA ) : g. gx. nx. ddd ( dugdhd - : dud d ha - ) milk : .sd/Ad 
( sandhi - ) a joint. 

-p<( -pA ) : g. gx. nx. ? 

~A<(~AA ) : g. gx. nx. gab ( gdrbha - ). 

2° In the interior of a word : 

-A*- < ( -A7/- ) : b. gs. sakara , gx. nx. sdkor ( Pa. Pk. sakkhard , cf. 
8k. surkaru ); rukkana ( rynkhyUna ~ ) dictation, speech, etc. ; plik—ii 
( pdksnia/i - ) eye-lasli ; aifeafu ( Pa. acikkhati : Pk. r i/kkhai * ) listens ; 
rikray-fu ( vis /dr ate ) spills, etc. 

-r/-<(-f/A- ) : s. gs. gu/hg-sani ( ja h gh a -sandhi- ) the groin. 

-j- < ( A~ ) : s. gs. sdhija ( sand/ty'd ) evening : ^/j/d ( sldhyaii ) 
gets boiled, is cooked : r*jf/d ( rdhyati ), etc. : — cf. sam-ja-ta ( in 
opposition to NI-A. sanntjh - ). 

-*/-<( -/A- ) : s. gs. wi/a ( mrstd- ) salt ; ( pistd- ) flour made 

into a dough : these examples, if given for g. gx. nx. would come 
under the case of final deaspiration. 

~d-<( -dA- ) : s. gs. aeUfeca, g. gx. nx. odec ( ardha - + *trtya- ) 
two and a half ; $ude~ ( sard ha- ) a half over. 

-/-<( -/A- ) ; s. gs. md//£ ( mastakam ) the bead ; sattv ( chatra - 
Avtw ) a parasol or umbrella. 

-d-<(-<2A): b. gs. budvamtu ( buddhi -) clever; madrdti 
( tnddhya-) midnight; bddsuytd ( badhayali ) affects adversely; 
rdt'nhapa ( cf. Sk. randha-yati prepares food ) cooking. 

-p~<( -pA- ) : s. gs. phoppala ( pugaphala - ) areoa nut : apad~tu 
( usprsta - : MI-A. apphuttha apphutfa- ) touches. 

-A- ( -A A- ) : 8. gs. safubari ( cf. Mar. iebhar ) a hundred. 
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It will be evident that these examples given above are only 
selective. In every occurrence of a non-initial aspirate stop in 
cognate languages, Konkani presents the simple unaspirated stop. 
We might also consider here the loss of the aspiration of -h~ of 
MI-A. both in words as well as inflectional endings : in the 
numbers ( numerals ) from 11 to 18 the form -rasa- of MI-A. and 
-raha- of A.p. ( Sk. - daia - ) is reduced by loss of - h - to -rd : ikra 
( ekadasa : Ap. ekkdraha ) eleven, bara ( Ap. bar aha ), tera (Ap. ter aha), 
etc. Similarly the oblique forms of the simple ( unextended ) 
masculine -a and plur. are due to loss of -h- in the Ap. ending 
~nha and -aham. 

§ 81. In § 75 we have spoken of the four stages or categories 
in the development of Konkanl Consonantism, a development 
which was throughout continuous, hut divided in this way to 
understand the processes at work. 

In the first stage of MI-A. final consonants are lost and 
consonant groups assimilated, with a few exceptions in groups 
containing a sibilant or r. 

In the second stage sonorisation and loss of intervocalic stops 
take place, -m- becomes ~v~ and -it- becomes etc. 

In the third stage double consonants of MI~A. tend to simplify 
( except in s. gs. ) into a single consonant with compensatory 
vowel lengthening. 

In the fourth stage the loss of final vowels of MI-A. and certain 
short vowels between consonants re-establishes the PI-A. system 
of final stops (see §§ 15-16 ). 

§ 82. These changes have given rise to the following Konkani 
Consonant System : 

Occlusives : 

Gutturals k hh g gh 

Palatals ( see under affricates : Konkani does not show 

real palatals. ) 

Cerebrals t th 4 ( }h 

Dentals t th d dh 

Labials p ph b bh 
Affricates : 

Palato-alveolar c ch j jh 

Dento-alveolar 6 ch j jh 
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Continuant* : 

Sibilants s s s 

Semivowels y v 

Liquids r l l ( r ) 

Breathed h 

Nasals : n n m 

Gutturals 

§ 83. The gutturals k, kh y g y gh have not changed their arti- 
culation from PI- A. and MI-A. and are pronounced today as in 
Sanskrit. In gx. however there are certain words where an /- 
sound has developed for kh ■ 

gx. fili , s. gs. t chili a latch ; gx. filo a nail s. gs. khilo; gx. fobor , s. gs. 
khabbari news ; gx. for?, s. gs. khore a hoe ; gx. /oro, s. gs. khuro 
true; g x./oroz, s. gs. kharju itches, gx. fusal, s. gs. khusala hap- 
piness, merriment ; gx.///si, s. gs. khusi wish, desire, pleasure. 

Palatals 

S 84. The true palatals of OI-A. do not exist in Konkanl today. 
As early as in MI-A. they were lost when in the intervocal po- 
sition singly. The double palatal of MI-A. when intervocal has 
survived in NI-A. f but everywhere with a sibilant glide, and thus 
become an affricate. Konkanl distinguishes two series here : the 
palato-alveolar and the dento-alveolar affricates. Before the 
vowels i f e y ( i. e. close and half-close front vowels ) we have the 
palato-alveolar c and j ; before others the dento-alveolar c and j : 
Bee Konkanl Phonetics , S 15. 

Cerebrals 

§ 84. The dental series of I-E. has survived in OI-A. in two 
streams : dental and cerebral. The influences at work have been 
thoroughly discussed by Wackernagel in his Altindische Gramma- 
tile I, §§ 143-151, pp. 164-177. 1 These factors may be summed i>p 
as follows ; cerebralisation takes place in OI-A. of the dental in 
the presence of s ( itself cerebralised from s in the presence of a 
preceding ~i~, -u- or -r- or the consonants-A^- or -r- with which 
it is in combination ) or *-f- ( i. e. the sonant of ) ; and also 
in the presence of r, r or / or the diphthongs e or o. 

1 See also Turner : Cerebralisation in tiindhi, JRAS. 1924, pp. 555-584 ; 
Ouj. Phonology , JRAS. 1921, pp. 512 ff. ; Bloch, L’indo-aryen , pp. 53-59. 
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The process of Cerebralisation in the presence of r or r ( and 
incidentally of 0 has not been regular in OI-A.; thus besides kata- 
we have krtd-i similarly we have vdrtate . But in the case of 
MI-A. this has been more general : Sk. vdrtate • Pa. 1° vattati turns 
round : 2° vattati happens, takes place. When the liquid r is sepa- 
rated from the dental by a vowel, we observe cerebralisation in 
MI-A. in certain cases, and to a slight extent in OI-A. itself; 
prdthatii-te : pathati} But Turner :n his recent review of L’indo- 
aryer? offers a very ingenious suggestion which deserves careful 
consideration, namely that of ablaut not recognised so far in OI-A. 
by others in the forms * prthatH-le for the above and in the case of 
Pk. padhama- to OI-A. * prth<nna-( ci. prat ha md—), and thus reduce 
most of these examples to cerebralisation in the presence of a ;/*- 
vowel on the analogy of *$rthira-- *srathira- ( cf. y srath - ). 

Cerp:bralisation. 

$ 85. We shall consider the cases of ceiobralisation under 
the following heads : — 

1° Preceded at a distance by r 
2° Preceded immediately by r 
3° Preceded immediately by r 
4° Followed immediately by r 

and 5° ( a ) Single and intervocalic dentals 

(b) Double and intervocalic dentals 
( c ) Initial dentals 

and lastly 

6°. n and /, initial and intervocalic. 

§ 86. 1° Preceded at a distance by r v : 

(a) Dental remains s. gs. bhau ( hhartr-) ; patio ( prathamd- 
*prathilar) first. 

( b ) Cerebralised * s. gs. pacjlvo ( prdtipada -) ; gdmti ( grant id- ' 
MI-A. ganthi-). 

2° Preceded immediately by r: 

( a ) Dental remains ; s. gs. rruitti ( mfttika ) ; mello ( mrtd-) ; 
Jcelle ( krtd-). 

1 Wackernagel, I, § 146 a), p. 167 ; Bloch, L'indo-aryen. p. 56. 

2 BSOS. VIII, Part I. p. 205 

3 Unless we consider the theory of ablaut propounded by Turner above. 
The eases considered here the same that Turner has given in his Cerebralisa- 
tion in Sindhi , JRAS 1924, pp. 558 ff. or with a slight alteration those in his 
Guj. Phonology , JRAS 1921, pp. 512-13. 
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(b) Cerebralised : 8. gs. vUdi ( vrddhi -) ; sadht ( '*srthira- ) : 
made ( mrtakam ). 

§ 87. 3° Preceded immediately by r : 

rt : ( a ) Dental remains • kdtri ( kdrtarf ) ; vdti ( earth) 

( b ) Cerebral ised • s. ge. vCita ( vdrtman -) : o7~7o ( urta~) 
rth : ( a ) Dental remains •* contlio( caturthd-) 

(b) Cerebralised : ? 

r<7 : ( a ) Dental remains : pddu ( parda-) a fart. 

(b) Cerebralised: s. gs. gaddava ( gar dahlia-) ; *c<J-ta 
( r/icm^-.'MI- A. chadda -) ; kavdi ( kapardi kd ) a cowrie. 
rdh :( a ) Dental remains : gx. ado ( ardha-) a half. 

(b) Cerebralised: sad he ( sdrdha -); s. gs. (/<?//// {dry- 
ardha-'- MI- A. diyad.dk a—); adcleca { ardha-* trty:i -) ; vdd-td (vdr* 
dhate ). 

4" Followed immediately by r : Dentals remain : 

/r : 1 1 ni ( m n/‘ ) ; putu ( pu.tr a-) ; s/7 ta ( siitra-). 
ntr : amt a ( Tmfrd-). 

dr : ( mdra ) ; jtutddi ( iwtdrika ) moonlight, 

nd/* *• uanad ( ndnandr-) ; idhtdne ( candrika-). 

In this case there is no example of cerebralisation. 

§ 88. 5° Single intervocalic dentals : these are all lost in 

Konkani. Examples : 

•• mCxuto ( mdtula -) maternal uncle ; pai (path) name-ending 
in the Gauda Sarasvata community. 

-d~ : nhai ( nadt ) ; mou ( mrdth) ; khd-hta ( khddati ). 

In the case of the corresponding aspirates the aspiration alone 
remains with the loss of the occlusion : 

-/// - ; karii ( kathdnihd ) : gu ( guthaka-)- 
~dh~ : dhdi ( dddhh) ; honni ( vadhu-). x 

(b) Double and intervocalic dentals: these, whether of 
OI-A. or MI- A. origin, are in general preserved as single with 
compensatory lengthening of preceding vowels if short before, 
and thus we may consider them in the same manner as initial 
single dentals. 

l See Calcutta Oriental Journal , 1, pp. .1 7 b- 177 on Sanskrit bhagint and 
its cognates. The K. word honni has there been shown as the normal descend- 
ant of De»i vahunni ( i. e. Sk. vadha -f Dravidic. anni). 
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Double and intervocalic. 
putu ( putrd- * putta-) son ; 
suta ( sutram ) string ; sdtt.e 
( chatraka-) parasol, etc. 

gx. g. mathe ( inastaham 
matthakam ) head. 

muddi ( mudrika ) a ring ; 
duda ( dugdhd- ) milk : this 
example should really come 
under -ddh- as the MI-A. 
form is duddha. 

baddi ( buddhi - ) intellige- 
nce : budvaihln ( buddhirant - ) 
clever, intelligent : sudd/ ( itt- 
ddhi- : Sindhi si id hi knowledge, 
see JRAH 25 . 568 : cf. Kana- 
rese suddi newB ; ) news, in- 
formation. 

This conservation of intervocalic double consonants is general, 
as will be seen later ( see S§ 121 ff. ) and is not limited to the 
dentals alone. 

§ 89 . 6° Initial n and l have remained unchanged : — 

n- .* nhZii ( nad \ ) ; ndrlu ( ndrikela ~) cocoanut ; nerd le ( ndpura - 
Pk. nevura-) a girdle ; ndra ( unman-) name, etc. 

I - : lala ( laid ) saliva ; Idgtd ( lagna--) touches, conies into con- 
tact; laja ( lajjd ) shame, etc. 

(b) Intervocal and single: in these cases they have been cere- 
bralised regularly : — 

-ft- *• sexia ( chagana-) cow-dung ; sdna ( Sk. lex, sdnah, Sk. sdna- 
m* f. ) a grinding stone ? ns. gdne ( gdyana ~ ) singing ; jana ( jdna-) 
people ; vhdna ( upavdh- ) shoes ; nhdna ( sndna- ) bath ; khdrui 
( khadana -) food etc. 

.* Idla ( laid ) saliva ; meltd ( mil -) meets ; vale, hale ( valaya -, 
*balaya -) ; kalu ( kald-) time ; vela ( Via ) time ; ala ( dluka-) tutor, 
potato ; tdlu ( tain- ) palate ; hholo ( bahulaka- ) simple, etc. 


Initial 

f-, -tt- 

tdmbde (i tamra -); taka ( takram ); 
tisro ( tisrdh )etc. 
th-, -tth-: 

thamdi ( slabdhi - ) cold ; the- 
mho ( stima-, st'imyati ) a drop. 
tf- f -dd- : 

duda ( dugdha-) milk , dor a, 
ddri ( cfarw ) string, rope : distd 
( dHyate ) is seen, appears. 

dh- 9 ~ ddh - .* 

dhani ( dhan'in-) a rich man, 
owner ; dhuvvdrti ( dhumra- ) 
smoke, etc. 
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8 90. When intervocal and double, both these remain dental, 
and are identical with the same when single and initial. 

-nn- •• mana ( mdnyd ) the nape of the neck ; 

-ll- : kali ( Italy a- - Jcalla-) yesterday: pdl-ki ( pary-ahka~\ * paly - 
a iika- ) a palanquin ; mhallo ( mahallaka -) great, especially in the 
b. gs. word mhdlgado elderly. 

Dentals. 

§ 91. Dentals have not changed their articulation except in 
the cases considered above. Their true pronunciation has been 
indicated in Kohkam Phonetics , § 12. 

Labials 

8 92. There is no change in the modern pronunciation of 
these in Konkani, except where ph is concerned ; in the Christian 
dialects generally and in certain Hindu dialects, e. g. ns., ngs., 
g., etc. to a certain extent this aspirate is pronounced as a dento- 
labial fricative /, and so indicated in the x-dialects in Roman 
Transliteration. 

Nasals. 

§ 93. Only three nasals have independent existence, n, n and 
m ; The two others ii and h exist only in combination with their 
class consonants, though in actual orthography only the anusvdra 
is shown. 

Initially 7 ?, n and m have survived, though Prakrit orthogra- 
phy indicates a supposed change of PL -A. n- to Ml-A. n- with 
a regular throw-back in the case of NT- A. to n- once more. 
Medially PI-A. inter vocal -??- became MTA. -n- and remained 
so in the West and North-West but became -n- again in the 
central and eastern group. As opposed to this, on the other hand, 
MI-A. -nn- ( from whatever source ) has become generally n. 
In Konkani n is a nasalised cerebral spirant as in Gujarati ( see 
Guj. Phon. § 48 ). 

Intervocalic -m- has generally become-i or- v- in Konkani. 

V 

§ 94. PI— A. y has not survived in Konkani. Initially it has 
become j :jogi {yog in-) an ascetic •' jdnve ( yuj h<> par it a- ) the sacred 
thread. Intervocally when it was single it was entirely lost 
without leaving any trace except perhaps in the group -aya~. 
When in combination with other consonants it was assimilated 
7 [ Annals, B. O. R, I. ] 
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with or without influencing the consonant it followed. In the 
case of the dentals and r it has influenced the resulting assimi~ 
lation through palatalisation. 

But the y sound has developed in Kohkani through MI- A. as 
a “ hiatus-tilger ” or as a glide to avoid hiatus when two vowels 
came into contact through loss of an intervocalic consonant in 
MI-A. Similar to this */-glide we have also a r-glide ( see § 49 ). 

v 

§ 95. Kohkani has preserved, like Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, 
Western Panjabi, Singhalese and Kasmlrl, 1 initial v~ as also 
MI-A. -w- Z. PI-A. -rr-, -vy-. Words with b are to be regarded 
as loans from central and eastern languages. In Kohkani it is 
pronounced generally as a dento-labial. 

In the group dental 4* v Kohkani has the dental treatment as 
opposed to Gujarati. Where the labial treatment is seen we have 
to consider the word as loans from Gujarati or, at any rate, from 
the extended loans in almost all other Nl-A languages similarly 
affected. 

Liquids 

§ 96. The Liquids r and i of I-E. have not met a uniform 
treatment in Sanskrit. As early as the Rgvedc three dialects 
differed in this • one distinguished r and / of I-E. The second 
confused them as r while the third confused them as l. 2 With 
the exception of M&gadlil Prakrit, most MI— A. languages have 
preserved both r and /, but they do not al ways correspond to Sk. 
r and l. A few examples of Kohkani may suffice here to indicate 
the lack of correspondence. 

(a) K. / = Sk. r • s, gs. sdbdltCi ( sarii-smarati ) , looks after: 
vikkalta comes out, ukkalta raises ( niskaroti , utkaroti ), but cf. Sk. 

\f kal- ; alle t ( ardraka- ) ginger, vail? wet ; y halt'd ( ghurna - ) 
drudges. 

(b) K. r = Sk. I ; s. gs. rukkufjta ( lakuta -) faggot, fire-wood. 

§ 97. PI-Ar has retained its pronunciation in all positions, 

out PI-A. /, when single and intervocal has become -Z- with 
which we can parallel the change of -n- to -n- For its correct 
pronunciation see Kohkani Phonetics, § 24. 

4 / 142 Uriler# ^ lo °h La lanyve mirathc, §120; Jain, §§ 

* Wftekern&gel, J, f§ 101 ff ; Turner, Gup Phan < § Jain, § 143. 
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In a certain number of cases KonkanI hesitates between n 
and /, particularly when initial: — s. lonc?% gs. nance ( lavarta -) 
pickles , s. nimhuvo , gs. limbiyo ( nimbu ) 1 

So far as I have studied the different dialects of KonkanI I 
have not been able to find traces of the retroflex lateral r, though 
the Rev. Father Fernandes, once Secretary of the KohkapI 
Committee, wrote to me giving me examples of this r. Until a 
scientific and phonetic study through instruments is made of 
these examples, its existence in KonkanI must remain a surmise 
only. Its absence, particularly in Marathi and Gujarati, the two 
languages most nearly related to KonkanI, supports so far my 
own experience with actual examples. 

Sibilants 

§ 98. In most MI- A. languages PI- A. s, .? and s are not dis- 
tinguished. With the single exception of MagadhI all MI-A. lan- 
guages reduce these three PI- A. sibilants to x, while MagadhI red- 
uces them to s. In the case of that interesting dialect of the gamb- 
lers seen in the play M Jcchakatika, the Ms. evidence seems to 
point out to the interesting treatment : PI-A. s, s>s , PI-A. s>$. 
KonkanI, however, like Marathi and Gujarati, does not distinguish 
etymologically these three PI-A. sibilants. All become * in 
MT-A. (with the exception of MagadhI as mentioned above). 
This s of MI-A. then becomes s or $ according as the following 
vowel is f, P or not : — s. gs. ek-s? ( < iatam ' MI-A. sayam), $[ 
( iitam : MI-A. sli/am ), etc. 

In the numeral ddsa, MI-A. dasa , s becomes h in KonkanI 
s. gs. dha ( <*daha ) ; this h is then lest in the number 11 to 18 
( see § 80 ). In some Persian loan-words, the change 8 to h is 
regularly seen : hapto a vreek, of. sdta seven ( <saptd - ). 

§ 99. When the sibilants are in combination with nasals 
three treatments are distinguished in MI-A. These divergences 
in the development of these groups. s?n, sm, sm are ? — 

(a) m is asimilated after metathesis : Pa. ramsi Sk. rasmi 
Amg. tdrisaganisi < *i(idrsaka-smin. 

X b ) The sibilant becomes an aspirate, producing the grop hnu 
which by metathesis of A, becomes mh ; on else, as in other cases, 

1 For a similar change in Sk. see Wackernagel, I, § 175 , p. 196 , where 
even and -l- alternate, as in Lex. tanftra - 2 tUlUra-, 
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we may consider an initial change of these groups to *tnmh and 
then to mh, since this is not recognised as an aspirate of r/i, but 
&B a group of m and h. 

( c ) The group becomes pph. 1 

Of these Konkanl regularly has the ( b ) divergence. It is 
possible, however, to consider in the case of s. gs. thaT 
( *tahim ) khal ( *kah??h ) the forms tafnsi, ham si for PI-A. tasmin, 
kdsmin with a subsequent change of the sibilant to an aspirate, > 
*tumhi ) *kamhi. The third treatment is rather a rare one. 

The Aspirate 

§ 100 The breathed consonant h of PI-A. has remained in 
Konkanl in the initial position only : hatu ( hastn- ) hand ; haladi 
( haridra ) turmeric. But when non-initial, Pi-A. h aspirated 
the initial consonant and disappeared from its medial position : 
s. gs. hlfjta brings ( dhrta- > MI- A. a ha da- > *hdada- *hatja~) ; 
bho ( bah it- ) much, many. 

In a few loan-words the alternation of h and d is observed 
s. gs. dasto a hand played or dealt in card-play : hatu. 

Simplification of Double Consonants. 

§ 101. The simplification of double consonants, the result of 
MI- A. assimilation of consonant groups, did not take place uni- 
formly in MI-A or generally till a late period. Certain changes 
in MI-A. remain inexplicable, such as Pali kattha- and JcacJdhatiaC 
Sk , krsta-. Pali kacjdha- may be derived from < pas- 

sive of *ka<}ha < * hatha < kattha - < krsta-., but the assumption 
does not seem to be justified in view of its linguistic complicity. 
But it throws an interesting light all the same on the absence of 
uniformity of the process of simplification. 

The special treatment of the double consonants in the case of 
s. has already been studied in § 63. In the case of other dialects 
the simplification has been attended by compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel : g. gx. nx. hat, hcitalc as opposed to s. hatu % 
hattaka. 

1 Turner, Guj . Phon ., 5 55. 
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Initial Consonants 
Stops 

§ 102. Initially all stops remain : 

k : s. gs. kdnu, x. gx. nx. g. kdn ( < Jcarnd- ) ear ; s. gs. 

kdma % x. gx. nx. g. /cam ( / carman - ) work ; kajjala ( kajjala- ) 

lamp black , kitfo ( kltaka -) a worm ; /cuto ( A'u/pa ) buttock ; Ae7<? f 
Av7?( kadali ) ; s. gs. konu y x, gx. nx. g. ( A:a- ). 

A'// : e. gs, khanuka, gx. nx. g. khonufnk ( khdnati ) to dig ; 

khana, khdtta , x. gx. nx. fcAdftl ( khudati ) eats ; s. gs. khuru 

( khura-j hoof. 

q * s. gs. pa/7/ ( (jopala-, see § 68 ) cowherd ; gabu, x. gx. nx. 
gab ( gdrbha ~) embryo ; p/7/d ( git- ), swallows ; guli ( gulika , gutika) 
a pill, s. gs. x. nr. gx. g. pe/o ( gita-); goro ( gauraka -) 

fair. 

p// •* nx. g, gx. ghad-ta ( ghat ate ) happens ; ghatu ( ghatta - ) 
ferry: gx. g. pAz ( ghrta- ) clarified-butter : ghuvta ( ghumayat?) 
rolls, turns round ; gx. pAilm sweat ( gharmd -) ; ghojo ( g hot aka- ) 
a horse. 

c *• s. gs. rvn?o ( rayaka - 1 Bengal gram ; lab-ta ( carvati ) 
chews ; cibbada ( cirbhatika ) musk-melon : cunno {curya-) lime; cedo 
( cp taka- ) a man-servant ; comet {can cu~, cnncu-) a beak: cdru 
( cord- ) thief. 

ch : No examples; in this case KohkanI and Marathi have 
lost the occlusion, giving us only s (or s if the following vowel 
is ! or V ) : &eya ( chagana - ) cow-dung ; iind a td ( chtnafti > 
*chindati ) cuts. 

j : jana (jdna- ) person ; jdnve ( yajiiopavitdm ) sacred thread ; 
jivu ( jivd -) life*, jik a td { j%~ ) wins : jul a td (jud- ) agrees; jTina 
( jurnd- ) old, ripe ; jevana , ( jemana - ) dinner. 

7 A : s. gs. jhar a td ( jharat -) : jhuyti (jhata- ) ruffled hair. 

t : s. gs. tale ( taqtdga- ) a lake ; tala ( tulu - ) ; tap a -ta ( tapyate) 
gets hot; tisro ( t rftyah , tisrah *ti#raka—) third ; (trjni > MI- A. 
/t>zm ) three ; ft/ca, x. nx. gx. g. fiA ( tiksnd- ) hot, pungent; gx. nx. 
g. tutofhk ( trutyate ) to break; tu(tvdm, t u vdm > MI-A. tumarh) 
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you, thou ; terZi ( trdyo-da&a ) thirteen ; to ( tad-) he ; s. gs. tofnifa 
( *taunda- ) face. 

th : Examples of these in PI- A. are very limited, and are 
generally of an onomatopoetic nature, s. gs. thar-thar-td ( thara- 
tharayale ) trembles, feels giddy ; ihu ( thut ) spit, the sound of 
spitting , thai-thai ( thai-thai ) the imitative sound of a musical 
instrument in dancing. 

d • s. gs. dam mu , x. gx. ux. dom ( damayati ) tired breathing; 
daihtu , x. gx. nx. dafnt ( ddnta - ) tooth : (list a ( drsyate ) i seen, 
appears ; duk-ta ( duh-kha -) pains, dTiki suffering ; s. gs. de$u, 
x. gx. nx. ded ( dvy-ardha-> MI-A. di-ya<fdha - ) one and a half; 
dora , dori ( daru-) a rope, cord or string ; doni ( MI-A. dcnni < 
PI-A. dvdu ) two. 

dh : s. gs. dhani , x. gx. nx. dhoni ( (than nr ) lord, master ; 
dhar-td ( dharati ) holds, supports, contains ; dhdra , gx. nx. d/iar 
( dhdrd ) sharpness ; dhitu ( dhi~) strong, able ; dhurana ( dhomna-) 
washing ; dhuli , x. gx. nx. dhul ( dhuli -) dust ; dhdJri washerman. 

p ; ns. gx. nx. g. pa/ a ta ( paid gate ) runs away, flees s. gs. pan - 
aw, gs. x. ponosu , gx. nx. g. ponds ( panasa- ) jack-fruit ; s. gs. 
pd/t ( pdli- ) turn, chance ; phku ( pakvd - ) boiled sugar ; pitta , x. 
gx. nx. pita ( pilKiti ) drinks, pin ? drinking ; s. gs. putu y x. nx. gx. g. 
put ( putrd-) a aon *, peta ( pratisthd ) market place ; s. pokkala , x. 
gx. nx. pokal ( pu skald-) empty ; porn ? ( pauraruika - ) old, ancient. 

pft : s. gs. phala ( phala-) fruit : ph'ula , gx. pful ( phulla - ) a 
flower. 

ft : ns. ngs. hal^mmtu ( Ixila-) strong ; hdmduka , x. gx. nx. g. 
hamdufnk ( badhndti > * hand haft ) to bind ; fti ( fttja- ) a seed ; 
bud a vamtu , x. gx. nx. g. bvd-vomt ( huddhi -) clever, learned ; fcoro, 
gx. fcor ( badara-) jujube. 

6ft ; s. gs bhasta ( bhrsta- ) defiled, polluted ; bhag a td (bhagnd-) 
wastes away ; bhikari a beggar, ftftifta begging ( bhikgh ) ; ftft?7t 
( bhumi -) earth ; bhb» a ld ( bhramati) wanders. 

« 

§ 103. In the case of the cerebral series, the examples found 
in Sk. and PI-A. are themselves of a Prakritic nature. Most of 
them are, besides, of an onomatopoetic nature, found in almost 
all MI-A. and NI-A. languages. 
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t :* s. gs. tar/iko, e. stamped coin, especially in Ram a -tamk o 
( tankaka- ). 

^ : tkakur ( thakhura- ) a deity. 

rZ : (Jtora , rfora ( dor a- ) a string. 

cj? A * dhakne , dhhkne a lid ( < Sk. dhalckana- in. n. shutting of 
& door, etc. ). 

The actual illustrations of the use of these Sk. words are to be 
found only in lexicons and late compositions. Hence we have to 
consider these as really examples of MI- A rather than of PI- A. 
and so leave them out from § 102 above. 

Nasals 

§ 104. Initial n-\ m- remain. 

n : s. gs. nave , x. gx. nx. nov? ( navakam ) new ; s. gs. nati, x. 
gx. nx. noli ( nalika ) a reed ; s. gs. nhva, x. gx. nx. nau, nfvv (no man-) 
name ; nastd ( ndsyati ) gets spoiled ( of milk ), curdles ; s. gs. 
niddata , x. gx. nx. nidetd , sleeps, »b/a, x. gx. nx. ( nidrri ) sleep ; 
nen a td does not know ( na 4- jcuiUti ). 

m 1 ; s. gs. mana , x. gx. nx. man ( mdnas- ) mind ; s. gs. maua , 
x. gx, ma// ( mdnya ) nape of the neck : mithdi ( mista-) sweetment: 
mita ( mrstd-) salt ; gx. x. nx. g. mut ( must/-) a handful ; ?nev a nu 
( maithunaka-) brother-in-law ; rnogu ( mohu-) love, attachment. 

§ 105. So far as MI-A. is concerned the Mss. hesitate in the 
use of initial n - and n- for FI-A. n-. For Turner’s opinion on 
NI-A n- for MI- A. n- see Gujarati Phonology, § 48. 

U , v, r, l 

§ 106. Initial y > j ; v, r, / remain. 

y : jogi ( yogin -) an ascetic: javlm (yugala-) twins ; janvl 
( yajflopavitd-) the sacred thread ; ns. n. gs ; x. nx. gx. jo ( ya- 
relative pronoun *, jut ( yuthika ) a creeper ; join- ( ydoa - ) barley, 
millet. 

In the s. word Tivva ( yukd ) the initial y- seems to have dis- 
appeared. 

1 in the case of s. manyli , gs. m'Snyuli and of s. gs. mango derived from 
these in the sense of “ me mbrum- virile ’* initial m~ of Konkaiju represents 
Sk. of. Sk. lungUla ~ n. “ me mbrum virile ’’ whence the extended forms 
tiingVilikd K. manyli , munyuli 
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r : s. gs. ragata ( rakta- ) blood : rad a -td ( rotate ) cries ; rdyu, 
rani ( rkjan rdjiii ) : /xfte, x. gx. nx. n'te ( ) empty ; s. gs. 
ru/dZ, x. gx. nx. r?7A’ ( ruksd -, cf. vrksd- ) tree ; reva ( rem ) sand ; 
rowia ( roman -, loman-) hair. 

Z : s. gs. Zdja, x. gx. nx. ( Zajya ) shame ; /aka, gx. nx. x. lak 
( laksd ) lac ; Idla ( laid ) saliva ; gx. Itnpon ( Vina - ) humility ; gx. 
lipomk to hide ( lupydte ) : gx. liutnk to write ( likhdti ) ; s. gs. 
lep a td daubs ( lip- : lepa- ), l?v a td licks ( limp - ) ; gx. lob ( lobha- ) 
avarice, greed. 

v : s. gs. txicuka , x. gx. nx. g. vocumk to go ( PI-A. *vrtyate : 
MI- A. vaccai ) ; ?;d/f ( carti- ) a wick ; s. gs. vata, x. gx. nx. vat 
( vtirtman- ) way ; s. gs. vijn, x. gx. nx. vij ( vidyut - ) lightning ; 
s. gs. valci t void ( ram-) throwing out, vomitting. 

Sibilants 

§ 107. PI-A. s and s became MI-A. 8 ; s remained. Secondarily 
ill Konkanl MI-A. s has became s in the presence of j, ?. 

8 : s. gs. Sonne. ( sunyd - ) zero : simga , gx. nx. S/7/V g ( sriiga - ) 
horn 5 s. gs. stsam ( Ursa- ) migraine ; sukke ( suska- ) dry ; selo 
( ievala ) ; ienufi ( sikhandd- ) tuft of hair. 

$ : e. gs. .s a ( sdt-) six ; sdti ( sast'i- ) sixty ; satte ( qatka- ) the 
sixth. 

s : s. gs. 8avo ( < sapati V curse ; iivayta ( slvyati ) sews ; soro 
( sard ) intoxicant ; sif l ta ( sidlnjati ) gets ready or cooked. 

h •* s. gs. hdtuy x. gx. nx. hat ( hdsta- ) hand ; hdstd ( hasati ) 
laughs ; li\gu, gx, nx, h\g ( hirigu - ). 

Final Consonants. 

§ 108. In PI-A. the only consonants which could remain at 
the end of a word were the nasals, visarga and the unaspirated 
breathed stops. 2 * But already in MI-A. these had either disappea- 
red or reformed as a-stems • MI-A. vijju < PI- A. vidyut , Jcakuha- 
< *kakubha - ( kakubh- ). The visarga disappeared giving MI-A. 
-o or -e for PI-A. -ah. 


1 In both s. and gs. there is a meaning yielding the sense of 4 lovingly 

abusing" with which we should compare Sk. sapati : follows, is devoted, 

honours, serves, loves, caresses. 

* GuJ. Phon. K 61. 
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Final nasals all disappeared with or without nasalisation of 
the preceding vowel. 

INTERVOCALIC CONSONANTS 

§ 109. Intervocalic -7c-, -gr-, ~c~, -j~, -d- are lost. 

-fc-*. s. gs. kamaru , x. gx. nx. kamar ( karmakara-) iron-smith ; 
camdru , x. gx. nx. camar ( carmakara-) hide merchant ; s. gs. kaylo % 
g. ngs. kavlo ( kalca-) a crow ; s. gs. ( mastcikam ) head ; satte 

( chatralcam ) parasol ; -5 (<-kam ) ; -o ( <-akah ). 

- g~ : s. gs. kulara ( kutdgara -) ; ravlar ( raja-kultigara- ) ; sepa 
( chagaria-) cow -dung ; Zd?//a ( lagayati ) as opposed to /ag/a ( <lagy- 
ate , lagna-). 

-c~: gr. g. nx. x. sZu ( sZcci- ) a needle ; s. gs. pisso , gx, x. nx. 
piso ( pisdca-ka ;-) mad. 

-j-: s. gs. req/a ( rajan-) ; bi ( b%ja-) seed ; rant ( *raf 1 ni<rdjfli) 

a queen. 

-7-: AAaz/ ( bhratr- ) brother ; mUvlo ( mdtula- ) uncle ; tilel- 
(tila-*tailya-) ; x. gx. nx. ake ( dksata -) absolute, whole, entire; 
-$e ( saiam ) ; sitd-) cold ; sell ( *$itcilika ) ; kelle ( krtd- ). 

- d s. gs. khdna ( khhdati ) eatables ; pdun- ( padona- ) ; vdna 
( vddana , but as lw. with -n- for -n-) ; sana ( chadana- ) ; mou 
( mrdu- ) pctyu, pdvu ( pada-) foot, quarter, a measure. 

In the above examples a -y- or — v - is sometimes found as a 
result of a tendency to bridge the gulf between the two vowels 
brought into contact as a result of the loss of the intervocal con- 
sonant ( see § 49 ). 

§ 110. The aspirates -77/-, -gh~, -th- 9 -dh- 9 - ph - bh - lost their 
occlusion and became -/?- in MI- A. which converged with PI-A. 
-h- in the later stage. 

-/c/i- : f 
5 ? 

-/A- : phovu ( prthh-’ puhu ~) ; pm/o ( * pah do < *prafhila~) ; juyi 
( yuthilca ) a creeper : /can/' ( *kahani < kathanikd ) a story ; ( *guha 

< guthar) dung. 

-c/A- • eZ/to ( *dahirri < dddhi-) curds : s. gs. honn? ( vadhu + Dr. 
anni, cf. De6l vahurirn ) ; mhovu ( mddhttr) meed. 

8 ( Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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s. gs. rrioru, mhoru ( maxjTira -) a peacock ; 

b ) MI- A. -y- introduced as a hiatus bridge has remained : 
s. gs. kai^lo ( kaka-) a crow ; rdya ( rajan-) a king. 

c ) In the group -aya- we have change to -e~ ' hale ( *balaya-) 
vale ( t alaya-) and generally ~e < *-ayam <~akam. 

d ) With the loss of PI- A. or MI- A. -y- an in ter vocal —o- has 
developed : s. gs. x. nx. gx. rdv u ( rajan-) in rdv a ldr % etc. ; gx. 
1cdv a lo ( kaka-) a crow ; savli ( chayu ) shadow. 

§ 116 ( a ) Intervocalic ~v- ( whether PI-A. or MI-A. ) rema- 
ined • s. gs. nawa , x. gx. nx. nov ( ndva-) nine ; s. gs. navvT , x. 
gx. nx. riot ( navati-) ninety ; s. gs. dlvu ( devdh ) a god, gx. nx. x. 
dev, 

(b) I11 the group -ava- the change to -o- had already been 

effected in MI-A. Thus PI-A. hhavati • > Pa. hhoti , S. bhodi , M. 
hoi , etc. This change is then transmitted to NI-A, and this -cr- 
oon verges with PI-A -o~, 

§ 117. Intervocalic -r- remains, but becomes -1-, 

-r-: s. gs. ghara , x. gx. nx. y/ior ( MI-A. ghara-) house ; s. gs. 
kdmaru ( karma-kdra-) iron-smith ; mdr a td ( mdrayati ) strikes, 
beats ; s. gs. nidjjara , x. gx. nx. major ( mdrjdra-) a cat ; suru 
( surd ) intoxicating liquor ; bl&vro ( bhramaraka ;-) a bumble bee. 

-/-• s. gB. ma/o ( MI~A. mdldo) garlands *, ( thlu-) palate ; 

kdlu ( kald-) time ; phala, x. gx. nx. /o/ ( plidlam ) fruit ; bliolo 
( bahutaka-) credulous, s. gs. lcal a td ( V /ca/-) knows ; palayta ( pra- 
lokayati ) sees ; mefra ( melayati ) gets, meets ; jaltd ( jvdlati ) burns. 

-s-, -s-, “6 W 

§ 118. -s~ and of PI-A. became -s- in almost all 

MI-A. languages with the exception of MagadhI, and remain as 
-s-in Konkanl except when in contact with !, e wher8 they be- 
come 

-s-: s. gs. pasu ( pdsa -) net, loop ; ndsayta ( nd&dyati ) causes 
to curdle ; s, gs. lasuna, x. gx. nx. Idsun ( lasuna -) garlic ; pisso, 
x. gx, nx. piso ( piidcar) but pisst ; & gs. /cosu ( kroiar). 
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s. ge. visa ( visa- ) poison ; Icasta ( hr salt ) tills ; basavu 
( vrsabhd -) bull; bhasa ( bhasa ) language; uarasa ( varsd-> 

* var a sa-) year. 

-$-•* s. gs. Jcdppusu, x. gx. nx f hapus ( harpasa-) cotton ; yhasu 
( grasa-, ghasd -) a mouthful ; s. gs. ( mdsa~) month : lias u ta 

( hasati ) laughs ; msu ( vasa^) habitation ; n. gs. bhas a ta ( 
sa& ) appears ; pasratd ( prasarati ) spreads. 

-hr 

8 119. Intervocalic -h- of PI- A. converges with MI-A. -h- 
from aspirated stops. In KohkanI an aspirate is not tolerated in 
the interior of a word ; it is either thrown back to the initial 
syllable or is lost. It can only be seen in learned borrowings in 
any other position. 

1° The aspirate is thrown back on the initial syllable • — 
s. gs. bhaira , x. gx. nx. bhair ( ba/iira -) outside ; 

s. gs. bho, x. gx. nx. g. bhdu ( bahu-) much ; s. gs. mh'ovu , x. 
gx. nx. mhou ( rnddhu-) meed ; 

x. gx. nx. ghs>u husband ( Dhakki. goha-) ; 
s. gs. dhuwa ( duhitr + dhitd-) daughter, 
s. gs. hd(f l ta ( dhrta aha^a-) brings. 

2° The aspiration is lost : 

s. gs. kdni ( kathanikd : kahdnia ) story ; juyi ( yuthika ) a 

creeper. 

Consonants in Contact. 

§ 120 When two or more consonants came together in PI-A. 
a gradual assimilation affected these groups in MI-A, re- 
sulting in a system of double consonants ( simple and asp- 
irate ), or a combination of nasal + consonants. This pro- 
cess haB already been realized by the time of A6oka ? s 
inscriptions with certain exceptions in the case of groups con- 
taining a sibilant or r in some dialects. Now as consonants are 

characterised by the two processes of implosion and explosion, 1 

. — . 

1 These two elements exist only for the stops ; for the remaining oonso* 
nants there is only the explosive element co-existent with the closure, so that 
in the case of-n- or -a- or -r-we cannot separate the elements ny or 
etc. Here we should eall them explosive consonants only. 
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the -7c- of aka is pronounced as-a4/ci 4* k 2 4 a- where k\ 
represents implosion and k 2 the explosion characterising -A:-. The 
explosive element is dominant only when in combination with a 
vowel. From this it follows that in a group like vowel + kt 4 
vowel, we have vowel 4 k\ 4[A: 2 *£tfi]4f 2 + vowel, where kv and 
t\ cannot exist, since can only follow a vowel sound and A 2 
can be followed only by a vowel ; thus vowel + kt 4 vowel > 
vowel + k 1 + t 2 4 vowel. In these groups the explosive consonant 
absorbed the implosive, and tbus-Atf- > -ft- as in s. gs. niPti < 
PI- A. mauktikam : MI-A. motttam a pearl. Where both sounds 
were explosive, that having the greater degree of closure became 
the dominant, so that in groups like stop 4 r or stop 4 nasal 
the resultant was a double stop. In the case of a sibilant, it im- 
parted aspiration to the group while being absorbed. 

In a few cases the more open of the two explosive consonants 
exercised a certain influence in assimilating the more closed one; 
this was particularly seen when the more open one was y t s or 8 
or v and the more closed or dominant one was a dental. Thus 
dental 4 y or dental 4 ,s* > double palatal ; ks has become cch , 
jjh or even ggh 1 ; dental 4 r or m > double labial in some 
dialects ( but double dental normally in the others ). 

In the group - hy - or - ry - the y become j and so the dominant 
consonant. Only in MagadhI did it remain as y. 

These double consonants generally remained unchanged for a 
a long time in MI-A. In Kohkanl, however, with the exception 
of s. * and to a certain extent gs., the double stops have been 
simplified with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

The consonants in contact may be divided into a number of 
cases. 

1 ° Stop 4 stop [ a ) homorganic ; b ) heterorganic J. 

2° Groups with a nasal. 

3° Groups with y. 

4° Groups with r. 

5° Groups with l. 

6° Groups with v . 

& 7* Groups with a sibilant. 

1 See JBORS. XXIII, Part (i) pp. 82-96 on Sanukrit k§ in Pali, 

* See I 63 above. 
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1° Stop + Stop 

5 121. Homorganic • 

cikkana sticky ( cikkana -) •, cikkoln shift above (ctkkalar) 

mud. 

-kkh~: ! 

-pp-: guggulu ( guggulu -) insense. 

-CC-: f t/C a ( ticca — ) high ; s. gs. uccaru ( uccara-) pronunciation, 
-jj-: b. gs, /d/a, x. gx. nx. g. /a} ( /ai/a ) shame : ka'jjala ( kaj • 
ja/a-) lamp black ; WyYa ( bhrjjdti ). 

pd/u, pd//o ( pattar) a strip of cloth, belt, Arida ( A^uMa- ) ; 
hhattu ( hhatta-). 

-tth-: ? 

?/rF/d ( uddayatie ) jumps ; Adda ( hadda-) bone : ada ob- 
struction ( ad da-). 

- ddh ? 

-ft-: s. gs. nttara , x. gx. nx. w/or ( uttara -) reply ; s. gs. pattala , 
x. gx. nx. putnl ( pattala - ) thin. 

-ffft-: ? 

-dr/-: ? 

-ddh~: 8 gs. bud vamtu ( buddhi- 0 ) wise, intelligent : 

-pp-: s. gs. pithpaJ ( pippala- ). 

—pph—: ? 

§ 122. Heterorganic : here the first stop is assimilated to the 
second ; thus in the order of the second stop we have : 

-/fr-: MI-A. -Ac A— > K. -A7r- or -A'- ; s. gs. s«A7m the sixth in 
cards ( mtka - ). 

-ffc- > -klc~: s. gs. uka/ta ( ut + hal or A- 77 — ) lifts. 

-tkh- > -kkh- :? 

-dg- > -pgr-: ? 

»-dp- > -pp-: s. gs. mu.gu ( mudgd-). 

-dgh- > -ggh-: ughad- ( udghata -). 

-kt- > -tt-: s. Md/a, x. gx. nx. g. Mu/ ( b ha hid-) rice ; mo/? 
( mauktika - ). 
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-ptr > -tt~: s. gs. sata , x. gx, nx. g. sat ( sapid- ) seven ; 

-kthr > -tf A- : ? 

-fed- > -do?-: x. gx. nx. sad ( idbda-) noise, sound, 

- gdh - > -ddh~: s. gs. duda, x. gx. nx. g. dud ( dugdhd -) milk. 
In the example of PI- A. dagdhd.-: MI-A. daddha-> besides PI- A. 
dahatv MI-A. dahati , the cerebralisation has survived in Konkanl 
do#e/ burnt oil. 

-bdh- > -ddh~: ? 

-(p- > — pp— : s. gs. ubjata < * up a jata ( utpadyate ) is born. 
-tph- > -pp/?-: ? 

-dfr- > -to-: ? 

-dbh- > -fefe/?-: x. gx. nx. ufefeo ( udbhata-). 

2 ° Groups with a Nasal 
§ 123. Stop + nasal : 

( a ) In the group guttural + n or m the nasal is assimilated. 
-An~ > s. gs. mok-lo ( *muk-na- ) free. 

- 0 ii- > s. gs. nag4o ( nagnd-> nagga -) naked; bhagta 

( bhagnd-: bhagga -) wastes away $ x. gx. nx. g. ag ( agni-) fire ; 
/apfa ( lagnd-- lagga-) touches. 

- Jcm- > -kJc-: s. gs. roAAa ( raukma-) cash [cf. Kanarese r&AAo-] 

> -£(r : ? 

(b) In the groups they was assimilated ; the resulting nfl 
> or nn > n 1 or n : s. gs. ram ( rajnt ) a queen ; jdnve 
( yajfiopavitdm ) the sacred thread ; ana ( ajila ) command. The 
cerebral n here can be explained by svara-bhakti : r&ni < * rdarii 

< * raj a ni < PI-A. rdjni ; so also ana < * d-arid < * d-j a ri& < 
PI-A. djftd. 

( c ) -to- > s. gs. 8av a ti ( sapdtni ) oo-wife. For this 

word there is also a form in -jcfc- in MI-A . 1 giving a few NI-A. 
forms 2 . 

-* dn- > -dd-: this change is already realised in PI-A. bhinnd- 

< *bhid~na , etc ; of. chinnd - dnna-and MI-A. runipa- (<rud— Ha-), 
-pn- > -pp-: ? 

1 The oerebral -n- can also go back to MI-A. -n- already simplified 
from OMI-A. -n#-; this is attested to especially in the case of MI-A. 

< PI-A. njffi. 

* Le Monde Oriental vol. 26-27, p. 164, f. n. 2. 

( To be continued ) 



AUTHORS OF THE INDUS CULTURE 
By 

A. D. PtJSALKER, M. A., LL. B. 

In sharp contrast to the practical unanimity as regards the 
date of the Indus Civilization, there is a wide divergence of 
opinion among scholars and archaeologists as to its authors — the 
race of the Indus Valley people. Col. Sewell and Dr. Guha on 
examining the available skeletal material comprising of 26 
skeletons pronounce that the human remains disclose four ethnic 
types, viz., Proto- Australoid, Mediterranean, Mongolian and the 
Alpine, there being sir skulls of the Mediterranean race, one each 
of the Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock and the Alpine, and 
three of the Proto- Australoid type. 1 The skulls are not a 
homogeneous series, pointing to the heterogeneous character of 
the population at Mohenjo-Daro. Statuary material fs meagre, 
only four human heads being found ; and “ it would be preposterous 
to place reliance on this type of evidence 8 According to Dr, 
Wust, there are four possibilities : the inhabitants were either 
( i ) Aryans, ( ii ) pre- Aryan Dravidas, ( iii ) related to Sumer or 
Elam, or ( iv ) an autochthonous unknown people. 5 

Draiidian^-Brahuis : Among the scholars ascribing the author- 
ship of the Indus Civilization to various races, there is a large 
majority of those putting forth the claim of the Dravidians. 4 

1 MIC ( Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization. Sir J. Marshall Chap. 
XXX, pp. 599-648. P. 606 ( 12 skulls selected that were sufficiently well pre- 
served.) pp. 638-44. ( conclusions ). 

a Kohli, Indus Val. Civ. p. 34 Also, MIC, 362. ( Dr. Maokay.) 

3 ZDMG, 1927, pp. 259-277. 

4 of. Dr. Thomas, JRAS, 1932, 459.; Zentlec and Dupont, Indian Art and 
Letters, 6, 151-153 : Dr. Chatterji, MR ( Mod. Review ), Deo. 1924, 678-9 ; R. 
S. V. Iyer, QJMS ( Quart. Journ. Mythio Soo ), 19* 171-179; 294-313. T. K. K. 
Menoo, Prabuddha Bharata, 1934, 348-51. Rawlinson, AP ( Aryan Path ), 1934, 
8$. Padmanabhayya, JOR ( Journ. of Or Res. ), 5, 55-67 ; 80-100; propounds 
thdt the Bhfgus were a Dravidian race, the connecting link between the 3e- 
mitio and the Aryan element. Impliedly by G. Yaadani, Proo. Or. Conf.. 
Baroda, 638., and, Langdon, by taking the language as ' Ofavidian 

0 ( Annate, B. 0. A. I. j 
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Mr. F. D. Banerji, the discoverer, was the first to pronounce that 
opinion , 1 and at one time Sir John Marshall also supported the 
view . 2 It is said that the similarities between the potfary, 
be vis and necklaces as also between the marks on the South 
Indian pottery and the Indus Script, point to the Dravidian 
origin of the Indus Civilization. 

Before considering the claim of the Dravidians, it would be 
better to note, in brief, the origin of the Dravidians about which 
there has been quite an amount of speculation . 3 They have been 
declared to be autochthonous in India; they have been variously 
connected with the ‘Turanians' of Northern and Central Asia, 
Mongolians, Egyptians, Australian savages, etc. Mr. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar even goes to the length of arguing that Arya and 
Diavida do not indicate any racial difference, both being of the 
gma stock . 4 (i, however, prefer to hold the Dravidians as the 
criminal inhabitants of South India, especially as the theory is 
supported by Dr. Hall 5 and Sir Herbert Risley h on ethnological 
grounds. ^Thus, Mr. Hornells v theory of the migration of the 
Dravidians froin the Mediterranean after settling in Mesopo- 
ta nia for some time is not justifiable, the more so as the Brahui 
v language has not conclusively been proved to have been due to 
the presence of (die Dravidians in Baluchistan-, possibly the 
linguistic affinities, as suggested by Prof. Rangachurya, are the 
result of the mutual intercourse between the Brahuis and the 
Dravidians during the stay of the latter in the trans-Vindhyan 
region . 8 

» MR, Dec. 1924, 674. 

® of. Mem. Arch. 8urv. India, 31, 14. Sir John Marshall is now against 
ascribing the authorship to any particular people iu the present state of our 
knowledge ( MIC, p. 109). Similarly, Dr. Keith and Dr Winternitz, in their 
letters to me. 

3 Details and bibliography in ‘ Pre-Musalman India-' pp. 60-106. 

4 JOR, 3, 187-197 ; also, V. Narayanau in 'Triveni ’ ( MR, Apr. 1931,473) ; 
8undar Ram Iyer ( Pre-Mus. India, pp. 210-11 ) both Aryans and Dravidians 
were ‘ Bbaratas \ 

5 Ancient Hist, of the Near East, pp. 171-184. 

* Imp. Gaz. Vol. 1. Dr. Das ( Rgvedic India, p. 110 ) also favours the 

same view. t 

7 The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs, (Mem. 
As. Soo. Bang. vii. 13 ) pp, 225-226. 

* Pre-Mus. India, p. 78. 
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The theory that the Dravidian group of languages is com- 
pletely independent of Sanskrit, as propounded by Bishop 
Caldwell has been disputed of late by Mr. Swaminafcha Aiyar and 
others, 1 casting a serious doubt on the antiquity and independence 
of the Dravidian Culture, which, according to some, is due to its 
contact with the Aryans. 2 Coming to anthropology from philo- 
logy, we find that the Dravidian-speaking peoples, leaving aside 
the Brahuis, present at least three distinct racial elements ( viz. 
Vedda-Australoid, Mediterranean, and Alpine ). x As to the 
racial type of the ancient Dravidians we know next to nothing ; 4 
the modern Dravidians cannot be said to be the same as their 
ancestors 5000 years ago. “ There is no evidence either somatic 
or archaeological for the view that has lately become fashionable 
in India and which seeks to make the Dravidian man responsible 
for the Indus Civilization.” 5 Again, “we have absolutely nothing 
to show whether the Dravidians were already settled in India 
when the Aryans came in. To bring them into connexion with 
the Indus Civilization can never be more than mere guess 6 

The similarities that have been taken to prove the Dravidian 
origin of the Indus Civilization can easily be explained as being 
due to the influence of the Indus Valley ( whoever the authors 
may have been ), and it is well known that the latter had trade 
relations with the South. 7 There is also no definite evidence in 
support of the Braliui claim, 8 who by the way, have turned out 
to be completely Iranian, though they still speak the Dravidian 
tongue. 9 

KoUirians : The Kolarians also, according to some, share with 
the Dravidians the honour of being the originators of the Indus 

1 cf. Pre-Mus. India, pp. 157-58. Srikantha Saatri, QJMS, 1934, pp. 215-28, 
gives a list of words showing Sumerian affinities with Sanskrit and Dravidian. 
Mr. Thyagaraju, QJMS, 1932, 222-28, gives words showing SumercKDravidian 
affinities. 

£ Das, Rgvedic India, pp. 104, 112 ; V. Narayanan ( f. n. 4 p. 386 ). 

8 Dr, Guha, Presidential Address at Anthropology Seotion, 15th. Indian 
Science Congress; — MR, Aug. 1928, pp. 131-44 at page 135. 

« cf. Marshall, MIC, p. 109. 

? Dr. Guha, MR, Aug. 1928, p. 137. 

* Dr. Sten Konow, letter dated 16-6-34. 

1 of. MIC, pp. 29-30, 674. 

s Dr. Maokay, JRSA ( Journ. Roy. Soc. Arts ), 82, p. 213. 

8 Sita Ram Eohli, The Indus Valley Civ., Lahore, 1934, p* 35. 
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Civilization. 1 There is nothing to establish their connexion with 
the Indus Valley origins : they were autochthonous in the 
Southern India and their culture is due to their contact with 
the Aryans. 8 

Sumerians : The Sumerians, who are credited by a certain 
section with being the authors of the Indus Civilization 5 *, are said 
to have been the Dravidians from South India. * In this connec- 
tion, we may note that the exotic nature of the Sumerians in 
Mesopotamia is practically accepted by all. 5 Dr. Waddell takes 
the Sumerians to be Aryans, and describes the Indus Civilization 
as Indo-Sumerian ; but he places Vedas as late as^OOB. C. b 
Mr. Apte, following the Arctic Home theory of Tilak, states that 
the Sumerians were a branch of the Aryans which migrated to 
Mesopotamia. 7 According to Prof. G. Elliot Smith they were 
Mediterraneans , 8 whi’o Dr. Chatterji says that the Sumerians 
“are of unknown origin 9 Prof. Rangacharya invites atten- 
tion to ( i ) the use of cotton which they named 4 Sindhu \ ( ii ) 

the use of Indian materials for beads in Mesopotamia vd ( iii ) 
the Mesopotamian pottery, which clearly show the Indian origin 
of the Mesopotamian Culture. 10 There is a difference of opinion 
among competent scholars as to the racial type of the Sumerians : 
Sir Arthur Keith n pronounces them to be dolicocephalic, while 
according to Dr. Langdon 18 the dolicocephalic skulls found at 
Kish were Semitic and the brachy cephalic skxills were Sumerian. 
Thus, as in the case of the Dravidians we are equally uncertain 
about the racial type of the Sumerians. However it seems 
fairly certain that the Sumerians were probably a mixed race of 

> Dr. De, Dacca Uuiv. Journ. 10, 1934. Dr. Chatterji, Journal for Indone- 
sian Linguistics, Geography and Ethnology, Vol. 68, pp. 65-91 ( on p, 89 ). 

e cf. Dr. Das, Rgvedic India. 

3 V. Gordon Childe, Waddell, Vaidyanath Iyer, etc. 

* Hall, op. cit , 173-74. 

5 Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem, pp. 40-47 ; Spelser, 
Mesopotamian Origins, p. 81, and the following references. 

6 lndo-Snmerian Seals Deciphered. 

7 Hindi Sumerl 8aoskfti. Poona, 1928, pp. 20, 21, 10 S. 

s Migration of the Early Culture, of. Cara. Hist. Ind. 1, 43, 

® MR, Deo. 1924, 676. 

1° Pre-Musalman India, 1, pp. 189-90. 

n Al. 4 Ubaid, Vol. i, pp, 216-40. 

i* Kish, pp. 59-64. 
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the Aryans and Dravidians, and that they migrated from the 
Indus Valley. 1 

Panis : Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda puts forward the 
claim of the Panis, the avaricious merchants bent upon 
amassing wealth, through fair or foul means, mentioned in the 
Rgveda. It is not proved that the Panis were non- Aryans, who, 

I think, belonged to the Aryan group, but were hated on account 
of their greedy nature. These Panis were the adventurous 
merchants and mariners who visited the distant lands through 
sea-going ships and helped much in the spread of the Aryan 
Culture. They later on became known as the Phoenicians after 
they were settled in Syria on the eastern colony of the Mediter- 
ranean. These Panis most probably did the function of the 
‘travelling guilds ’ that helped the spread of the culture in 
ancient times, according to Mr. Glanville. :i 

Asuras •* whose cause has been championed by Dr. Banerji- 
Sasfcri, 4 were neither pre-Aryan as the Civilization is alleged to 
be, nor non-Aryan, since they were a sect of the Aryans them- 
selves. I do not share Dr. Konow’s view that the Asuras were 
4 no human beings \ 5 The Asuras were the fore-runners of the 
Iranians who migrated there from the Indus Valley owing to 
religious differences with the Vedic Aryans. 

Vahikas : have recently found an advocate in Prof. Shembavne- 
kar. 6 Assuming all the arguments advanced in support of the 
V&hlka theory i. e. ‘ the prominent frontal bones ' of the 
Vahikas ( p. 478. ) ; much advanced pottery works ( p. 480 ) ; a 
large number of razors ( p. 480 ) and nude female forms ( p. 481 ) 

1 Dr. Woolley writes in his letter dated 9-8-34 ffiat 4 the Mohenjo-Daro 
civilization is oertainly not Sumerian in spite of certain points of contact ‘ 
Also, Dr. Maokay : “ it would be unsafe to use the term ‘ Indo-Sumerian ’ as 
has been done in the past JRSA, 1934, 243. Similarly, Prof. Sayce, 111. Lond. 
News, Sept 27, 1924 : of. Ann. Bibliogr. Ind. Aroh., I, 5, 34. 

E Mem. Aroh. Surv. Ind., 31, 5, 

s Lecture on “The Eastern Origin of Western Civilization " at the Uni- 
versity College, London. — Times of India. 20-2-1934. 

* Asura India, also the artioles in Journ. Bihar & Orissa Res. Soo. 1927, 

ancl MR, Jan. 1926, 21-24. 

# Letter dated 16-6-34. Dr. Konow would oall the bearers of the Indus 
oiv. ‘ Dasyus 1 but adds that ‘ no ethnic inference can be drawn from it \ 

s Ind. Hist. Quart. 1936, pp. 477-484. 
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among the Mohenjo-Daro finds ; and acceptance of the traditional 
date of the Mahabharata war : — to be valid, they do not prove 
Vahlkas to be the Indus Valley race. The theory further re- 
quires a hypothetical upheaval-physical or political-at a particu- 
lar era for its tenability ( p. 483 ), though no such upheaval has 
been shown to have taken place. Doctors Sewell and Guha have 
found four different ethnic types among the skulls unearthed at 
Moheujo-Daro and Harappa. The anthropologists show no 
preference and do not pronounce any paiticular physiognomical 
characteristic as the racial mark of the Indus people. The 
cosmopolitan nature of such a large trading centre that Mohenjo- 
Daro was in ancient times, precludes the ascription of its author- 
ship to any particular racial characteristic. 1 

Now, the chapters relating to the Madras, the Vahlkas, and 
the Arattas, as stated by Prof. Shembavnekar, are a lengthy 
diatribe and vituperations against the subjects of Salya ; and 
hence are not to be taken at their face value. The veteran 
Maratha Sanskritist, Bharat&carya C. V. Vaidya says that the 
whole account is much exaggerated, meaning Bimply that the 
Aryans in the Punjab were less civilised than the Madhyadesa, 
and were of impure and immoral conduct.* Salya's reply that 
there were black sheep in every fold 8 shows that much importance 
was not to be attached to the statements of Rarna. Further, the 
whole of Karna’s speech is based on hearsay. 4 It is, again, 
nowhere stated that the Madras or the Vfthlkas were non- 
Aryans. h 

To turn to the other grounds, the find of numerous and vari- 
ously shaped razors only proves, as correctly stated %by Dr. 

1 It is interesting to note in this connection that many of the houses at 
Mohenjo-Daro were obviously built for short people, ; there are low beamholes 
and narrow doorways ( Dr. Mackay, The Indus Civ. p. 202). Whereas the 
VShikas were stout people. 

* UpasarahSra of MahSbhSrata, p. 147. also pp. 146, 148, 155, 227 ani 
256. It appears that the chapters contain later additions and the state of 
society depicted relates to the date of Mbh ( 3rd Cent. B. 0. ) as distinct from 
the date of the BhSrata war ( cf. op. cit. p. 185 ). The chap. ( 8. 44 ) contains 
one Ka$a 6loka ( v. 8 ) cf. also- Vaidya. Mbh. A Oritioism, p. 192. 

3 Mbh. 8. 45, 42-46. 

4 Mbh. 8. 44 w. 3-5, 24-25, 85, 38-39 ; 8, 45. vv. 2, 10. 

• Vaidya. Mbh. Upasaib, pp. 148, 147, 155, &o. 
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Mackay, that “ the shaving of the face, if not the body, was 
extensively practised " it does not show that “ the barber must 
have been regarded as a very useful member of society, and his 
profession wets not at all undignified Dr. Mackay refers only 
to ‘ pottery toys 9 ? which certainly does not warrant the inference 
that earthen pots were used for serving food . 4 As regards 
Mother Goddess, I have elsewhere shown that the religion of the 
Indus Valley people was Vedic Aryan . 5 

The Mahabharata evidence can, at the most be stretched to 
mean that at the time of the Indus Culture, Vahikas formed a 
portion of the populace ; it yields nothing more of any value. 

Daaas . Dasyus . Nlujas : We know absolutely nothing as to the 
ethnic type of the Dasas, Dasyus, and Nagas, nor is there any 
evidence as to their authorship of the Indus Civilization, their 
claims being put forth on the assumption of the pre- Aryan 
nature of the Indus Civilization. 6 

Aryans : Lastly we come to the consideration of the Aryan 
origin of the Indus civilization. Though we encounter the same 
difficulty here as to the racial type of the Aryans, it is suggested 
that they were probably a mixture of the Nordics, the 
Mediterraneans and the Alpines , 7 and this does not militate 
against their being the progenitors of the Indus civilization if 
other considerations favour the ascription. Unfortunately, the 
supporters championing the cause of the Aryans are in a 
glorious minority . 8 I have shown that the period of the Vedas 
is much prior to that generally assigned to them, and that the 

1 JRSA, 82, 221 ; Dr. Frankfort ( Arch. & Sumerian Prob. p. 29 ) states 
that the upper lip was clean shaved, not merely close cropped as mentioned 
by Dr. Mackay ( MIC, p. 362 ). 

8 Ind. Hist. Qu., 12, 480. 

* JRSA, 82, 217, 

4 Ind. Hist. Qu. 12. 480. 

9 MR, Dec. 1936, 697-703. 

6 Rawlinson, AP. 1934, 84-5 ; Prof. Venkatesvara ( AP, 31, 86-901 ably 
controverts this view. cf. H. Bruoe Hannah, ( Jour. Bihar and Orissa Res. 
Soo. 1925 ). Dasyus or Dahyus. 

7 cf. 8. K. Aiyangar, Hindu 111. Weekly, Nov. 12, 1933, p. 8. The Aryans 
might? probably have represented a different racial type. 

8 Dr. Law, Ind. Hist. Qu., 1932, 121-164, Prof. Venkatesvara, AP. 1934, 
86-90 ; Mysore Univ. Jnl, 1930. Dr. Sarup, Gangs, 1933. 62-69. Dikshitar, 
Culture of the Indus Valley , Madras. 1933. Das, Ifcgvedic India. 
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religion of the Indus people represents a later phase of the 
Rgvedic 'culture. 1 Sir John Marshall has advanced the follow- 
ing reasons to prove that the Vedic culture is quite distinct from 
that of the Indus Valley, and therefore the Vedic Aryans cannot 
be taken to be the authors of the Indus civilization . 2 3 

( i ) The Vedic Aryans were a partly pastoral partly agricu- 
ltural people, having no knowledge of the amenities of city life 
and whose homes were mere structures of bamboo, while the 
domestic and civic architecture at Mohenjo-Daro tells quite a 
different tale. ( ii ) The metals used by the Indo-Aryans were 
gold and copper or bronze, silver and iron coming later. Among 
the Indus people the neolithic practice of using stone utensils 
was continued ; silver was commoner than gold, and iron was not 
discovered at all. ( iii ) The Indo-Aryans wore the helmet and 
defensive armour which were unknown to the Indus people, 
(iv) The Vedic Aryans were meat-eaters having an aversion to 
fish, while the latter was an ordinary article of food of the Indus 
people. ( v ) The horse which played an important part with the 
Indo-Aryans was unknown to the Indus people. The tiger and 
elephant were familiar among the Indus people, while there is no 
mention of the tiger in the Vedas, and the elephant is but little 
known, "{Vi) The Vedic Aryans revered the cow while the Indus 
people replaced it by the bull. -U vii ) Aniconism is the normal 
feature of the Vedic religion while iconism is in evidence 
everywhere at Mohervjo-Daro and Harappa. ^viii ) The cults of 
the Mother-Goddess and Siva have no place in the Vedic 
pantheon where the female principle is almpst wholly subordinate 
to the male, whereas both the cults are in the forefront in the 
Indus V alley and the female principle is equally revered. ( ix ) 
Fire ( Agni ) is a very prominent deity in the Vedas while Agni 
Kunda which should be found in every Aryan house is lacking 
in the houses at Mohenjo-Daro. ) Phallic worship is abhorrent 
to the Indo-Aryans, but was practised by the Indus people. * 

1 MB, Deo. 1936, 697-703. 

2 MIC. pp. 110-112. 

3 For muoh of the material employed in attempting a reply to thd ahoy© 
objections, I am indebted to Dr. Law, Ind. Hist. Qu. 1932, pp. 155*164, though 
at placet 1 differ from him, l have indicated at other places the sources of 

my statements* 
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Before examining these points, it should be stated that the 
information gathered from the Vedas is not absolutely exhaus- 
tive ; and that the finds from one or two places when so many 
prehistoric sites await excavation cannot be taken to supply in 
every minute detail the civilization of the time. Hence, the con- 
clusions can at best be approximations to truth. Out of the 
points mentioned above, Nos, ( vii ), ( viii ), and ( x ) have been 
dealt with elsewhere. 1 2 ^ r 

Re : ( ix ) Agnikunda : The Rgveda does not furnish any 
evidence as to there being an Agnikunda in every house. This 
may have been a late development. Re: (v)-(vi) Animals: 
That the Indus people knew the horse is proved by the find of a 
model horse, 1 and future excavations may similarly bring express 
portrayals of the cow. That the bull was venerated by the Indo- 
Aryans would appear from Dr. MacdonelTs Vedic Mythology 
( p. 150 ), and the extracts given by Mr. Sastri. 3 The representa- 
tions of the tiger on the seals may well be those of a hyena 
( salavrka) to which there are references in the Rgveda. 
Assuming the figure to be of a tiger, the silence of the Rgveda is 
quite explicable as being due to the want of a necessity to refer 
to the animal. Or, probably the Vedic Aryans came to know of 
the ‘ tiger’ at the time of Taittirlya Saihhita and Atharva Veda, 
thus showing that the Indus Culture was a successor of the 
Rgvedic Culture. 4 That the Vedic Aryans were familiar with 
the elephant would be evident from the mention of ‘ varana ’ and 
* hastin ' in the Rgveda, 5 6 while Dr. Mackay states that “ possibly 
the elephant was not so well known to the inhabitants of 
Mohenjo-Daro as was thought at first. M 6 Re. ( iv ) Fish-eating. 
This is merely an argumentum ex silentio, and there is no 
evidence in the Rgveda to the aversion of the Vedic Aryans to 
fish-eating, which might well have formed an article of their 

1 MR. Dec. 1936, 697-703. 

2 Arch. Sur. Ind. Ann. Rep., 1923-29, p. 74, pi. xxviii, e. also ; Bherumal, 
Mohenjo-Daro p. 91 ; S. Sbastri, Qu. J. Myth So 1934, 225. 

2 . Qu. J. Myth. So., 1934, 224-5. 

4 cf. Venkatesvara, AP, 1934, 89. Dikshitar, The Culture of the Indu* 

Valley, p. 6. 

6 Law, Ind- Hist. Qu., 1932, pp. 160-61. 

6 MIC, p. 388. 

10 [ Ann&l, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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diet. Re. ( iii ) Weapons : If the defensive armours of the Indus 
people were of leather as among the Indo- Aryans, there is no 
wonder that no specimen is found owing to the salty soil. If, 
however, the helmets and armours be of metal, further excava- 
tions may reveal them. Re. ( ii ) Metals ; There are references to 
stone utensils and implements in the Rgveda, such as the 
* upara’, 4 drsad \ * ulukhala which are of stone even to this 
day in India. And the absence of iron in both the cultures 
points to the similarity between the two. Re. ( i ) Cities and 
Buildings : 4 Pur ' in the Rgveda has been interpreted by Pischel 
and Geldner to refer to the fortified cities. 1 Further, it is incon- 
sistent to interpret the word 4 Pur * from the Rgveda as meaning 
4 castles or forts ' in the case of Dasas, and 4 simple earth- works ' 
in the case of Vedic Aryans. ?J Dr. Acharya, though placing the 
Indus Culture long before the Vedic period, states that 44 the 
Vedic people were not ignorant of stone forts, walled cities, stone 
houses and brick edifices. " ’’ In view of the antiquity of the 
Rgveda, it is not strange if it shows a primitive culture as com- 
pared to that at Mohenjo-Daro. 

Thus it would be found that there is nothing in the Vedic 
civilization that speaks against ascribing the authorship of the 
Indus civilization to the Vedic Aryans. It is argued that the 
exclusion of the Sindhu-Sauvlra from the region of the Ary as in 
the later Sutras shows that the Indus Valley was inhabited by 
the non- Aryans. 4 Rgveda mentions fights in the Indus Valley. 
It may have been that some foreign element wrested the 
Indus Colony for a time from the Vedic Aryans in the post- 
Vedic period, and hence the Guhya Sutras excluded the Sindhu- 
Sauvlra. 

The finds at Mohenjo-Daro belong to the chalcolithic age, 
while the Rgveda indicates the use of bone and stone imple- 
ments. The bangles or bracelets found in large numbers at 
Mohenjo-Daro are first mentioned in the Atharva Veda as the 

1 Law. Ind. Hist. q 8., 1932, pp. 156-58. 

2 MIC, preface ; and p 109. . 

8 MR, Sept. 1934, pp, 281-287, at p, 281. Description of the early Hindu 
architecture given in the article is well worth a comparison with the 
architecture at Mohenjo-Daro. 

1 Chgtterji, MR. Mar. 1925, p. 357. Chanda, Mem, Arch, Su^y." India. 
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indispensable items of the women’s jewellery. 1 Dr. Sarup refers 
to the knowledge of writing displayed by the citizens of 
Mohenjo-Daro by their seals, which shows a later phase than the 
Rgvedic Age when writing was not known. 2 * * * * * * 

We find that there is nothing inconsistent in calling the 
Vedic Aryans the authors of the Indus Civilization, or styling 
the civilization as ‘ Vedic 9 or ‘ Aryan \ Dr. Jacobi would place 
the Rgveda at least in 5000 B. C. ( a modest estimate), which 
accords well with the nature of the Civilization we find at 
Mohenjo-Daro, which is assigned 3250-2750 13. C. 


1 Venkatesvara, AF. 1934, pp. 88-89. This article refers to other parti- 
culars also which go to prove that the Indus Culture represents a later Vedic 
Age as revealed by the Yajurveda, Atharvaveda, Taittirlya Samhita, etc. Cf. 
also AP. 1930, pp. 11-15. 

2 GangS 1933, pp. 08-69. contra, Sastri, Qu. J. Myth. Soc., 1934, 226, says 

that expressions like ‘ astakarn! gauh * indicate that some kind of markings 

were known to the Vedic people. He also finds similarity between the Indus 

Val\py ohariots and those described in the Rgveda ( T. 166. 9 ). ib. p. 224. Mr. 

V. R. Karandikar holds, that * Lekhas ’ among the Vedic Aryans knew writ' 

ing. By describing the Indus Culture as * Vedic ’ Ve do not mean to ex- 

clude the possibility of the Aryans having taken something from the other 

cultures ; of. Dr. Coomarswaray, Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 8. 



MISCELLANEA 

THE ORIGINAL CAPITAL OF THE PRATIHARAS OF 

KANAUJ 

BY 

Dasharaiha Sharma 

Perhaps no verse has been discussed more by historians than 
the following from Jinasena's Ilari ram sa- Parana : — 

WT% frstJUT<fa W* ^T%orr I 

[nr ] Tfar 

(Tf) (sr) ^rtpr 3T? n 

Drs. Bhandarkar, Majumdar, and Altekar construe its third 
line to mean that Vatsaraja was the ruler of Avanti. 1 The first 
two further aver that the Pratiharas ruled at UjjayinI and not 
Bhilm&l before they transferred their capital to Kanauj, and con- 
sider their conclusion confirmed by the following extracts from 
two important Rastrakuta records • — * 

(a) Tr^r-t^snr (fa) ^r i 

Hf^fUfrfTrT M 

( Sanjan Plates, El. XVIII, 243 ) 

( 1 )) ^ tr%^^rfa^Rrfa 3 

( Das&vatara cave inscription ) 
The verse from the Sanjan plate is regarded as a positive proof 
of Pratihara rule at UjjayinI, and the line from the Das&vatara 
inscription is regarded as a further, though not very necessary, 
piece of evidence to establish the same conclusion. 

It must be admitted that at first sight their view seems pla- 
usible enough. But it is unfortunately vitiated by a number of 
serious flaws overlooked by these learned writers. In the first 
place, if Vatsaraja and Avantipati were identical, there would be 
no need to use the two words and ^ in juxtaposition. That 

1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVIII, pp. 238-9 and 109. The Rs^raknf&s 
and their times p. 55. 
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Jinasena, the author of the Harivamsa-Puruna has so used them 
shows clearly that he regarded the two as different persons, 1 
Secondly, the extracts from the Da3avatara cave inscription and 
the Sanjan plates merely state that Dantidurga held a ceremony 
called Hiranyagarbha at UjjayinI, and that it was attended 
among others by a certain Gurjaresa. Now, if UjjayinI is to be 
regarded as the capital of this Gurjareia on their basis, we might 
as well feel justified in concluding that it was also the capital of 
all the other kings who attended the ceremony. What applies to 
the Gurjaresa applies equally to the others too. He acted as a 
pratihara , and so did the other kings also. Thirdly, the word 
Gurjaresa means most probably not the lord of the Gurjara tribe, 
but the province called Gurjaratra. It is so used more than once 
by Hemacandra in his Dryasraya- mahakamja. He calls the 
inhabitants of Gujerat Gurjaras, and their king Gurjarendra or 
Gurjaresvara. The very use of this word in the Sanjan plates 
should therefore be proof enough of the fact that this Gurjaresa 
was the lord of Gujerat and not Malwa. Fourthly, due attention 
has not been given to reasons proving that Malwa was not under 
the Pratiharas at least in the time of Vatsaraja. The Baroda 
grant of Karka states that he was made a door-bolt to protect 
Malwa against the attacks of the Gurjaresa who had become 
haughty on account of having defeated the ruler of Gauda and 
Vahga. According to the WanI and Radhanpur plates this Guv 
jaresa was Vatsaraja. 2 3 It being, therefore, clear that Vatsaraja 
was the invader of Malwa and not its ruler, it must be conceded 
that he could not possibly be the referred to in the verse 

of the Harivamsa-Purana quoted above. These Pratihara attacks 
on Malwa continued also during the reign of Vatsaraja's successor 
Nagabhata II who is stated to have captured a number of hill- 
forts in Malwa. s 

Finally, we come to our most cogent piece of evidence against 
the view of Doctors Bhandarkar and Majumdar. It is a short 
extract from Uddyotana Suri’s Kuvalayamala> a Svetambara Jaina 

1 See alio IHQ, Vol. VII, p. 755, 

2 • Ojhaji's * History of RSjpufcana, Vol. I, Second Edition, p. 177. 

3 Gwalior PraiSasti of Bhoja, verse 11. 
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work, composed five years before the completion of Jinasena's 
Harivamsa-Purana. The extract is as follows. 1 

3trTt ra^wrrnFKr i 

^^fT3T0TT T% nrr^T rT T%3? H?3TT 11 

rPRT f^rTT #7? UTT$tfT ^l^RT TH I 

rT^^T3ToraTnrt H<r r^r 3T^ hot n 

nm^omor^T htt (^r) f%w^r » 

^nTTT%TT 3 T£cT*T ^ 3T^ 3Tf^^ II 

?r*r i 

^fnrm^T^^rof n 

?TF« r l^rrar 3Tf ^r^ffq- ^TtTW n 

m^TT%3TT 5jrf|^ft *R=TT<JT *nr *r^rm II 
R*T^T*re^T*GTt ^orfq-UTTf^cnt I 

T%TTRrm^HTfTT TOT^v^fr qfhror !Tf3Tr II 

These verses state clearly that Uddyotana Suri, the son of 
Vatesvara composed the work while staying in a temple of 
Rsabhadeva at Javalipura ( modern Jalore ), which was at the 
time ruled by the redoubtable Ranahastin Vatsaraja. As this 
Vatsaraja is none other than the Vatsaraja of the Harivamsa 
Purana, the third line of the verse given in the beginning of this 
paper should no longer be construed to mean that Vatsaraja 
was the ruler of Avanti, and ruled in the east. He was rather the 
ruler of Gurjaratra, and had most probably his capital at Jalore 
which is not at any great distance from Bkilmal, the capital of 
the Chavada kings who preceded the Pratinaras as the rulers of 
this part of India. 


1 Mr. L. G. Gandhi’s introduction to the ajqMST^l^spfi, P* 80* 

( Gaekwad Oriental Series ). 



A NOTE ON FOUR PROBLEMS 
given by Sr! Ratnasekhara Suri in his work Ac3 rapradlpa 

BY 

Prof. EL R. Kapadta, M. A. 

It is a well-known fact that the Jaina religious literature fur- 
nishes us with valuable information regarding even secular 
subjects. 1 So it is no wonder if we come across problems associ- 
ated with Kalasavarna 2 in a philosophical work like Acarapradipa 
composed in Samrnt 1516 ( A. D. 1460 ) by Ratnasekhara Suri, a 

pupil of Sri Munisundara Suri of the Tapa gaccha. While descri- 
bing the life of king Prfchvlpala-a fictitious king with a view to 
illustrate the fruit accruing from the artidharia of sruia-jnana, 
Ratnasekhara narrates on p. 6 b that each of the two kcmyakas 
( virgins ) was asked two questions-problerns by each of the two 
proficient ganakas ( mathematicians ) as under : — 

qumunsAT ^ ^T?T % T^T: WVTQ ! II ” 

[ Ans. 108 ] 

H’TRT^grr^rgrt^f i 
rj# T^TT^T^f Hqr7rrT=rt- 

t«*it ^ gsrorr: 7 ” II 

[ Ans. 108 ] 

1 See my English introduction ( p. 6 ) to Taitiuirthadhigamaxutra accom- 
panied by its bhUQya and Siddhasena Gani’s tlka (Pt. I ). 

2 See my English introduction ( pp. LVII and LVII1 ) to Uanitatilaka 
and its vrtti ( Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. LXXVIII ). 

•8 Cf : — 

<ntf ^frfnj^nr ^ i 

3TW**T sfFtrfqq irnR : II ? 2 II 

— Colophon of Acdrapradipfr, 
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*nsrf*r: trfarrn 

Hinrr: w ? 11 

[ Ans. 96 ] 



TTmznv j%^Tgr n r: xnmrar: 3r*TT3[ i 

*tt ^T^T^nfwT ^rr fp*rsm 

^tflr\s5r f%wr *tt ? 11 ’ 

[ Ans. 1 ghatl and 20 palas = 4 \ day ] 

— Acdrapradipa , pp. 6 b and 7 a 

I may translate these as under : — 

Oh kanya 1 tell me how many men there were when one- 
third, one-fourth, one-sixth, one-ninth and one-twelfth ( of their 
total number) went to the mines of iron, tin, copper, silver and 
geld { respectively), and six went to the mine of jewels. 

How many sutarnas were there when some ( pilgrim ) spent 
one-third along with its one-sixth just in the first ( tirtha ), one- 
fourth together with its one-third ( in the second ) one-ninth 
along with its one-fourth at the next place and one-twelfth 
coupled with its one-third in the last, in all in the four tirthas 
( respectively ) and thereafter 3 sut arnas remained ? 

( Pilgrims forming ) one-fourth, one-sixth, one-eighth, one- 
twelfth and one-twentyfourth parts ( of their total number ) each 
accompanied by its own one-fourth were ( in order ) served with 
meals by five ( co-religionists ). And the remaining 16 ( pilgrims ) 
observed fasts. ( So) how many were they in all? 

Oh proficient (virgin) ! tell ( me ) by what time that long lake 
meant for playing in water will be filled up with water by the 
eight channels simultaneously set free when it can be filled up by 
them in order in | and r \ day ( respectively )• 

From this it will be seen that the first three problems belong 
to drayajati *. 

7 See Qanitatilaka ( pp. 41-42 ) and its introduction ( p. LIX ). 
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It may be added in this connection that each of the two /can- 
yakds gave correct answers and showed how they were consistent 
by mentioning the fractional parts where necessary. Ratna^e- 
khara, on p. 7 a alludes to bhagajati , the actual wording being as 
follows 

u rTHt ? ct )^r^t^rnir^m^frr^T 

This line occurs in the explanation of the last (4th) problem. 

In the end I may mention that this note is written with the 
idea of pointing out that at least in the time of Ratnasekhara-the 
15th century A. D., it must have been a fashion to set as puzzles, 
problems involving ordinary arithmetical operations. I would 
like to know if in any earlier work, arithmetical problems are so 
introduced. 


11 [ Annals* B» O. R. 1* ] 



REVIEWS 

A GRAMMAR OF THE BRAJ BHAKHA by MIrza Khan 
( A. D. 1676 ), Visva Bharat! Series No. 3, The Persian Text 
critically edited from original Mss., with an Introduction, 
Translation and Notes, together with the contents of the 
Tuhfatu-l-Hind by M. ZlAUDDIN with foreward by S. K. 
CHATTERJI M. A., D. Litt. ( Lond. ), Published by Visva- 
bharati Book-shop 4 210 Cornawallis Street, Calcutta, Royal 
8vo pp. xi + 92. Calcutta 1935, Price Rs. 4/- 

The Persian work Tuhfatu-l-Hind ( i. e., a Present from India ) 
is a comprehensive book of singular importance : it presents in 
a practical and systematic manner various interesting subjects 
such as grammar, palmistry, dancing, music, prosody, rhetoric, 
lexicography etc. found in Hindi literature. Some of the Mogul 
rulers had realized that the strength of their rule depended mainly 
on their understanding and appreciating all that was best in 
Hindu culture. To this end even ‘ the home-language of the 
Moguls from the time of Akbar onwards was some kind of Hindi 
dialect-Braj, or an early form of Hindustani \ though Persian 
was employed for official purposes. To enlighten, therefore, the 
Muslim aristocracy and officials Persian digests of Hindu culture 
were a necessity, and MIrza Khan successfully fulfils this need by 
his Tuhfatu-l-Hind, composed sometime before A. D. 1675. MlrzS 
Khan has very well digested the contents of Hindi treatises and 
then presented his expositon in a systematic and practical manner. 
‘ The Tuhfat does not only postulate what Hindi works contain on 
the subjects concerned, but it is also a genuine and successful step 
towards assimilating their matter into Muslim literature and life/ 

In this volume under review Mr. M. ZlAUDDIN mainly aims 
at a critical presentation in English of the grammar of Braj 
Bhakha from the Tuhfat , though he has given a useful analysis 
of the entire work. It is clear that Mlr&a Khan is not confined to 
literary Braj, but takes into account colloquial Bhakha as well. 
The pronunciation of Braj words recorded by MIrza Khan are very 
interesting and show what pains he must have taken to transcribe 
them in Persian. 
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Students of Modern Indo- Aryan languages are highly thankful 
to Mr. M. ZlAUDDlN for his excellent presentation of the gramm- 
atic laws of Braj Bhakha as recorded by Mlrza Khan. In fact, it 
is the oldest available grammar of Braj dialect ; and by this cri- 
tical English rendering Mr. ZlAUDDIN has done valuable service 
to Indian Linguistics. We eagerly wait for his further studies 
on the lexicographical section of the Tuhfat. 

A. N. Upadhye 


PERSIAN INFLUENCE ON HINDI by AMBIKAPRASAD 
VAJPEYI ( Sometime Lecturer in Hindi, National Council 
of Education, Bengal ), Published by the University of 
Calcutta, Demi 8 vo pp. 8-212. 

The title of the book would indicate that it is a grammatical 
dissertation detecting and analysing the items of Persian influ- 
ence on the Hindi language, but the contents show that it is 
much beside it, only about a dozen pages ( 87 etc. ) being devoted 
to this topic. The author devotes more space to discuss the ante- 
cedents and the circumstances etc. of this influence. He out' 
lines how, since long, India had connections with Arabia and 
other countries and how Persian was the court-language of many 
foreign rulers of India in the medieval centuries. Persian, as a 
member of the Aryan family, had close relation with Sanskrit, 
but by the adoption of Arabic character and under the influence 
of Arabic and Hebrew it began to look like Semitic, though 
‘Aryan at heart even to-day.' Hindi (also called Hindavi, 
Rekhta, and Kharl boll ) is a descendant of Prakrits through 
ApabhramSa and its later phases like Dihgala, Pihgala, Braja etc. 
( i. e. Rajasthani and other allied dialects ). Many Muslim authors 
used Hind! which ‘ was the language current over large portion 
of northern India, ' with the effect that many Persian and Arabic 
words were introduced 5 and even the Persian script came to be 
used. Gradually this ‘ one single language owing to the differ- 
ence in scripts was called Hind! and Urdu and as time passed 
the Urdu phase of Hindi drew its nourishment generally from 
Persian and in the end became a separate language altogether/ 
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Urdu is only another name of MusalmSnl Hindi. Many of the 
Urdu poets and authors, almost ignoring Indian conditions and 
heritage, imported into their compositions, words, associations, 
situations, similes and ideas — in fact the entire cultural back- 
ground — from the traditions and heritage of Persia, Arabia and 
Turkey. The result was that the gulf between Hindi and Urdu 
went on widening. The difference in script kept them all the 
more aloof. In conclusion the author urges the study of Urdu 
for a better understanding of Hindi. In the Appendix ( pp. 103- 
210 ) he gives a very useful alphabetical list of Persian, Arabio 
and Turkish words that are generally used in Hindi. 

Some sections ( for instance, those discussing the cultural back- 
ground of Urdu ) are really refreshing and full of information. 
The fact that the book was rendered into English from Hindi 
might explain the popular, rather than the academic, tone seen 
here and there. Many statements and remarks are vague, and 
their contents cannot be verified as no adequate references are 
given. It is a mistake to suppose that the Arsa Prakrit of 
Hemacandra is based on the Arsa-prayogas in Sanskrit : the 
meaning of Arsa is altogether different in these two contexts. 

Though the expectations raised by its title are not fully satis- 
fied, this book serves a very useful purpose of outlining the antece- 
dents and explaining the cultural back-grounds of Hindi and 
Urdu. 


A. N. Upadhye 



RGVEDA SAMHITA WITH THE COMMENTARY OF 
SAYANACARY A, vol. I Mandala 1. vol. II, Mandalas 2-5 
Pub. by the Vedic Research Institute of Tilak Mah&rastra 
University, Poona 1933, 1936. Price Rs. 12/- for each 
volume, pp. 19 + 1115 + 2; 46 + 998 + 2, 

The editio princeps of the Rgveda and Say ana's commentary 
on it appeared in Oxford for the first time under the able editor- 
ship of Max Muller between 1849 and 1875 and a second and 
much improved edition in 1890-91. There was also a Bombay 
edition of this truly colossal commentary, but both are out of 
print. Whatever copies that come in the market are able to fetch 
an incredibly high price. It was therefore proper for an Indian 
body of scholars to come forward and form itself into a band of 
willing explorers in finding new significant Mss. material for the 
purpose of a more scientific edition of Sayanabhasya. And it is 
oertainly significant that the Vedic Research Institute of Poona 
is such a body working under the aegis of the Maharastra Univer- 
sity which bears the name of one of the greatest Vedic Scholars 
of Western India. 

The Vedic Research Institute was founded in memory of the 
late lamented Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak on the 1st of 
August 1928 with the object of providing facilities for higher 
studies in Vedic Literature and for higher research in Mss. mate- 
rial both of the Samhitas and of commentaries on these. As a 
first step it was decided to bring out a new, critical and scientific 
edition of Sayana’s great commentary on the Rgveda, for which 
purpose new Mss. were collated from different sources. Both 
Max Muller's and Bombay editions were also utilized for the pur- 
pose of restitution of the text. 

The first volume covering the introduction of the Bhasya and 
the first Mandala of the Sarhhifca appeared in 1933 ; the second 
volume covering Maridalas 2-5 was published in December 1936, 
bringing the entire material so far to half the Samhita portion. 
Considering the extent of the text, the new material utilized and 
the few faithful scholars working in the field, the progress so far 
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shown is nothing short of wonderful. The Institute is to be con- 
gratulated on their silent but efficient and rapid progress. 

The typography has been well adjusted. In bold thiok type 
with accent marks the Samhita text is first given, followed by a 
smaller and less thick type giving the Pada text. This again is 
followed by Sayanas commentary; here all Vedio words are 
indicated by a superior V to the left of the words, but unfortun- 
ately without accent marks. All quotations are traced to their 
sources. 

In choosing readings the editors have given due importance 
to the authenticity of the Mss.; every reading is thus based on 
Mss. or printed editions, and the editors have rightly adopted 
the principle of interpretation rather than that of emendation. 
Thus readings based on even a single Ms. have been adopted as 
opposed to those in a larger number of less important Mss. As a 
result we have in the two volumes before us a better and more 
reliable text of Sayana's commentary than any hitherto published. 
Of course there is another edition which is in course of publica- 
tion under the auspices of the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, 
containing besides the above commentary, extracts from other 
ancient Indian commentators. But when all is said and done, the 
Vedic Research Institute of Poona has given us a better account 
so far, and the Tilak University has every reason to feel proud 
of the achievement so far realised. It is the ardent wish of all 
true scholars to see the remaining volumes published in this 
gigantic task ; and for this men and money are both needed. 
Financially the task of the Institute has not been very successful. 
But it is to be hoped that in these days of national reconstruction 
the ancient cultural heritage of India will hava a better recogni- 
tion from the new governments than under the old regime. 

A few observations and suggestions apropos the work will not 
be out of place here. Though the slender financial condition of 
the Vedic Research Institute has been taxed very much, it should 
not find it difficult to publish the accented Samhita and Pada 
texts side by side as in Max Muller's edition which is now out of 
print. This will be a useful adjunct to the major work and be a 
means of popularising Vedic studies in general and Rgvedic 
studies in particular in India. A similar observation holds good 
for the other Vedic Samhitas. 
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It is with great pleasure and full good wishes that we take 
leave of these two magnificent volumes covering half of Rgveda, 
with the expectation of seeing the rapid publication of the re* 
maining Mandalas, and looking forward to reviewing them in 
the pages of these Annals. The Tilak Maharastra University and 
its Vedic Research Institute have done inestimable service to 
the cause of Indian Studies by their sustained effort and keen 
critical acumen and deserve every encouragement from the 
Indian public, governments and princes in particular. 

S. M. Katre 


LINGUISTIQUE BISTORIQUE et LINGUISTIQUE GENE- 
RALE, Tome II par A. MEILLET. Paris, Librairie C. 
Klincksieok, 11 Rue de Lille, 1936. Pp. xiii, 235. 

This second volume containing the general articles written 
by Antoine MEILLET, was originally intended to celebrate the 
70th birthday of the author himself on the 11th November 1936. 
We share the regrets of the Editors ( MM. VENDRYES, BLOCH and 
BENVENISTE ) in the irreparable loss to the linguistic world in the 
death of the most celebrated Master in Europe on the 21st of 
September 1936, even before the volume could be presented to 
him. It had been intended as a contribution on the occasion to 
present him with a selection of his own published articles. 
Though the object as such was unfortunately beyond fulfilment 
we can identify ourselves with the editors in their “ hope that 
the volume will at least serve to perpetuate and at the same time 
be a permanent testimony to the gratitude and admiration one 
feels for the living thought of the departed Master.” 

It would be futile to describe the greatness of ANTOINE MEIL- 
LET ; only those who have studied under him, or at least followed 
his thought in the numerous books, studies and published articles, 
not only by himself, but also by his pupils ( whose work was ent- 
irely due to his inspiration and guidance ) can realise the mag- 
nitude of his attainment, character and scholarship. Whatever 
subject he touched was turned to gold, richly informed with so 
critical an insight and expressed in language that even a ohild 
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could understand. More than others he was chiefly responsible for 
popularising so difficult a subject as Linguistics and making it an 
absorbing study instead of a dry-as-dust work. 

Among the general articles special mention may be made of 
the following : The concrete character of words ( pp. 9-23 ), On 
the general terminology of morphology ( 29-35 ), Introduction to 
the classification of languages ( 53-69 ), Linguistics and Anthro- 
pology (84-89), The effects of changes in language ( 104-112 ), etc. 
In the last part of the work we have MeILLETS considered views 
on the works of RENAN, FERDINAND de SaUSSUEE, VILHELM 
Thomsen, Robert Gauthiot, Louis Haver Maurice, gahen 
MICHEL and BrkAL. There are some articles dealing with the 
French language in particular which are of great interest. 

In view of the unexpected passing away of the Master, 
the Editors might have given us a brief life-sketch and a full 
bibliography in addition to the beautiful photograph which adorns 
the volume. Even as it is, it is a fitting tribute to his genius, 
and these short articles well not only keep his memory fresh and 
his thought living, but they will also inspire young aspirants to 
linguistic honour by the richness of their suggestion. The book 
deservaB an honoured place on the linguist’s shelf. 


S. M, Katre 






